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“The Children’s Party,” 


by wr. 
Invite “+ 


Welch Junior 
to the Junior’s Party 


The youngsters who know Welch 
Junior say their parties are not complete with- 
out him. He fits in so nicely with most any 
sort of an occasion. . He never attended a party 
yet but that he was invited to come again. 

Welch Junior is the name its friends have given to the 
smallest of the four sizes in which Welch’s is offered for 


sale. This sturdy four-ounce bottle is a just-enough-for- 
one edition of 


“Che National Drink” 


Welch parties are safe for even the youngest toddlers, for 
Welch’s contains nothing but the pure unfermented juice 
of choicest Concords, quickly pressed and 
bottled, pasteurized and hermetically sealed 
in glass. Nature makes it. 


Welch Junior may be found at druggists’, grocers’ 
and confectioners’, and at quality fountains 
served with a straw, or send 10 cents and we will 
send you one for a try. 


The Welch Grape Juice Company 
Westfield, New York 


Write today for a book of children’s games, a handsome 
little booklet of playtime stunts which will provide innocent 
enjoyment for months to come. It’s free to those who ask. 
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A Special Word to Subscribers g 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
Woe red renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in yout qnal copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
a ars on your present address label. Sometimes a 
eae r who has already renewed may receive this 
rrere We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more betore mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 


In requesting a change of address please give us four 


weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of 
THE JOURNAL your renewal must reach us before the fifth 
of August to avoid missing the next issue. We cannot 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remittir¢. All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: One 

Dollar and Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the 
United States, Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents 
each. In Canada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where 
the price is$1.50a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 
15 cents each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 

Our Advertising Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.] 
NEw York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
TON: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CuIcaGco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First_National Bank Building 
Lonpon: 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Bright Things of All Times That People Have Laughed Over 


Where it Would be Eliminated 


TELL, Aunt Dinah,’ asked the cook’s 
\ young mistress, “‘are you going to have 
the word ‘obey’ eliminated from the marriage 
ceremony?” 
“No, chile, I ain’t,”’ said Aunt Dinah; ‘“‘but 
I sho’ am gwinter hab it done ‘limited from de 
matrimony.” 


Where He Drew the Line 


“PERTIE,” said the fond mother, ‘‘how 
would you like to be a banker like Uncle 
Joseph when you grow up?” 
Bertie looked critically at his uncle’s face 
and figure. ‘‘Couldn’t I be a banker,” he asked 
anxiously, ‘‘ without being like Uncle Joseph?” 


Pride in the Daily Task 


story is. told to exemplify the 
pride that every man should take in the 
work by which he makes a living. 

Two street sweepers, seated on a curbstone, 
were discussing a comrade who had died the 
day before. 

“Bill certainly was a good sweeper,’ 
one. 

“Y-e-s,”’ conceded the other thoughtfully. 
“But—don’t you think he was a little weak 
around the lamp-posts?” 


Mother Hates Falsehoods 


“N TOW, Willy,” said the mother, ‘you told 
me a falsehood. Do you know what 
happens to little boys who tell falsehoods?”’ 
‘*No, ma’am,” replied Willy sheepishly. 
“Why,” continued the mother, “a big, 
black man with only one eye in the center of 
his forehead comes along and flies with him up 
to the moon, and makes him pick sticks for the 
balance of his life. Now, you will never tell 
a falsehood again, will you? It is awfully 


wicked.”’ 
A Keen Observer 


“T)A,” SAID Georgie, “‘is it true that George 
Washington never told a lie?” 
“T guess so, my son. Why?” 
“I was just thinkin’,”’ said Georgie, who was 
a keen observer, “that if that was true, Martha 
must have always gone along whenever he 
went out anywhere.”’ 


said 


Between Two Fires 


IN trouble with my girl,’’ said the first 
youth disconsolately to his friend. 

“Why, what’s the trouble?”’ said the other 
sympathetically. 

“Tve been saying such nice things to her 
that she’s getting conceited. Now, if I stop 
she'll think I don’t care for her any more, and 
if | go on she’ll think she’s too good for me.” 


Flying in the Face of Fortune 


‘ | BREE Germans were talking together and 
the conversation drifted around to the 
ccond marriage of a mutual friend, when one 
ul them remarked: 
“T dell you vot! Any berson vot marries 
de r tenons dime don’t deserve to have lost der 
rst vun. 


Rounding Out a Gift 


aR” said the beggar plaintively, 
~/ good Lord gave me a stomach.” 
“Well, what of that?” 
asser-by sourly. 

‘“Wouldn’t you like to round out his gift?” 


“the 


demanded the 


by the necessary postage rane, 


home address. 


GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 


i. YOU are going away for the summer and if you want your copies 
of THE JOURNAL sent to the new address, notify us three weeks in 
advance of your leaving. Remember that the Post-Office Department will 
not forward magazines from your home address to another place unless 
instructions are left with your postmaster or letter carrier, accompanied 


And then, three weeks before you return, notify us to reénter your 


The Druggist Won Anyway 


“TOOK here,” shouted the excited man to the 
town druggist, ‘‘you gave me morphine 
instead of quinine this morning!” 
“Ts that so?” replied the druggist. ‘“‘Then 
you owe me twenty-five cents more.” 


Classifying Themselves 


w ELLO, old man!”’ exclaimed one man on 
meeting a friend on shipboard. ‘‘How 
are you?”’ 
‘First class,”’ said the one accosted 
how are you?” 
“*Steerage.” 


“And 


The Rewards of Punishment 


= OCTOR,” called the small boy, ‘‘come 
up to our house quick!” 
‘Who is sick at your house?” asked the 
doctor. 
“Everybody but me. I’d been naughty, so 
they wouldn’t give me any of the nice mush- 
rooms pa picked in the woods.” 


The Shorter the Better 


HE barber, just beginning to cut a cus- 
tomer’s hair, said: 

‘Have you heard that story about the man 
that’”’—resuming his hair-cutting—‘“‘want it 
short, sir?” 

“Ves,” answered the customer, 
editor; ‘“‘a bare synopsis will do.” 


A Small and Early One 


HAT is your husband’s income?” 
asked one woman of another. 
“Oh, I hardly know,’’ was the response; 
“usually about three A. M.” 


a tired 


Took Away His Support 


“TOHNNY!” exclaimed the teacher sternly. 
“What are you fumbling with?” 

Johnny hung his head and was silent, but 
the telltale of the class piped up: 

“It’s a pin he’s got, teacher.” 

“Well, take it from him and bring it to me.” 

This was done, and in a mollified tone the 
teacher said: 

“Now, Johnny, get up and recite your 
history lesson.” 

But Johnny blushed, hung his head and sat 
still. 

“Johnny,” commanded the teacher, “‘rise, 
I tell you!” 

“T can’t, ma’am,”’ wept Johnny; ‘‘that there 
pin you took is what holds up me trousers.” 


He Didn’t Know a Good Thing 


a O USE,” said the actor peevishly, “I 
simply can’t take this part. If I do, I 
have to die in the first act.” 

“Sure you do. What are you kicking 
about?’’ asked the manager cheerfully. ‘You 
die a respectable death, don’t you? If you 
ever had a chance to come on in the second act 
you'd get killed.” 


Unjust Discrimination 


“s H, NO!” soliloquized Johnny bitterly; 

“there ain’t any favorites in this family. 
Oh, no! If I bite my finger nails I gets a rap 
over the knuckles, but if the baby eats his 
whole foot they think it’s cute.” 


Why He Trembled 


T WAS behind the scenes of a barn-storming 

theatrical company. 

“Macbeth Partlow is timorous about appear- 
ing tonight,” said one of the troupe. 

‘““How foolish,” replied another. 
shouldn’t have stage fright. Why, he’s been on 
the boards for years.” 

“True,” replied the first speaker, “‘but this 
is the first time he was ever billed for two 
nights in one town.”’ 


Helping Out the Family 


ARY, have you said your prayers?” 
asked the mother. 
“Yes, ma’am,”’ said Mary. 
“*And did you ask God to make you a good 
girl?” 
“Yes’m. And I put in a word for you and 
father too.” 


Followed Copy Too Closely 


““T HEAR your nephew is sick,’’ said a man to 
his neighbor. ‘‘What’s the matter with 
him?” 
“Oh, he prescribed for himself out of a doc- 
tor book,” said the second, “‘and nearly killed 
himself with a misprint.” 


A Cobwebby Tale 


GALLANT named Cobb met a maiden 
named Webb, 
And straightway he sat down beside her; 
And quickly proposed in a manner so glib, 
That he caught her as soon as he spider. 


Hadn’t Found Him Yet 


fs H!”? EXCLAIMED the suffragette fer- 
vently, “if the Lord had only made me 
a man!” 
‘Perhaps he did, dear,” said the widow 
soothingly, ‘‘but you just haven’t found him 
yet.” 
How She Did It 


a Y WIFE has made me the success that I 
am,” said the wealthy man modestly. 
“‘T am glad to hear you say that,” replied 
his pastor. ‘Tell us, for the benefit of others, 
how she did it.” 
‘She always has wanted so many things, 
I’ve simply had to hustle.” 


Where They Agreed 


HE elderly, benevolent-looking gentleman 
approached the man and his wife who were 
quarreling bitterly. 
““My dear friend,” he said, ‘‘ this won’t do at 
all, you know.” 
“What have you got to do with it?”’ snarled 
the man. 
“Nothing at all, except so far as I can help 
in settling this dispute.” 
“There ain’t no dispute,’”’ growled the bel- 
ligerent. 
“No dispute? But my dear friend #9 
“T tell you there ain’t no dispute. She 
thinks she ain’t going to get my week’s wages, 
and I know she ain’t. So where’s any dis- 


pute?”’ 
Very Hard Water 


““TS THE water where you live now hard or 
soft?” asked the aunt. 

“Tt must be pretty hard,” replied her niece. 
“The girl spattered some of it on the lamp 
chimney the other night and it broke all to 
pieces.”’ 


Too Suggestive 


ee O YOU know,” said Smith to Jones, 
“T wasn’t able to play billiards at all 
last winter?’”’ 
“No?” inquired Jones. ‘‘Why not?” 
“Well,” answered Smith, ‘‘every time I saw 
the three balls on the table I thought of my 
overcoat.” 


A Sufficient Reason 


IS parents had always had trouble in 
inducing little David to eat. One day he 
was given a plate of tomato soup, and his 
mother asked him if he liked it. 
“No,” he said, ‘“‘I don’t like it.” 
“Then why do you eat it?” 
“Oh,” answered David, remembering past 
scenes, ‘‘I ain’t looking for trouble ” 


The Real Sufferer 
“Soe SAID the neighbor sympathetically, 


‘ 


‘your baby suffers from sleeplessness, 
does he?” 

“‘No,”’ responded the haggard and hollow- 
eyed man; ‘‘he doesn’t. He seems to enjoy it. 
I’m the one who suffers.” 


Valuable Knowledge Gained 


a ELL, Freddie,” said his mother, ‘did 
you learn anything new at school 

today?” 

““Ves’m,”’ said Freddie. 

“What did you learn new?”’ 

“T got on to a new way o’ gettin’ out 0’ 
school fer an hour, by snuffin’ red ink up me 
nose.” 


He Became Different 


OU can’t judge a man,” said Mrs. Gram- 
ercy sagely, ‘‘by what he was before you 
married him.” 
“Tndeed you cannot,” agreed Mrs. Parks. 
““My husband used to spend his evenings with 
me.”’ 


How He Arranged It 


“DOBBY,” inquired the mother, ‘‘did you 
wash your face before the music teacher 

came?” 

Yes’m.’’ 

your hands?” 

And your ears?” 

“Well, Ma,” said Bobby judicially, ‘I 
washed the one that would be next to her.” 


How He Would Have Them 


" OW’LL you have yer eggs?”’ demanded 
the busy waitress. 
“‘Oh,” said the absent-minded physician, 
‘as well as can be expected under the circum- 
stances.” 


THIS MONTH'S COVER IS “THE WINNER”—By Lester Ralph 


SOME pictures appeal to the mind, others appeal to the heart, while still others stir the whole being. In the last category is “The Winner”—a stirring subject for this 
outdoor season, breathing of life in the fullest sense, setting all the nerves a-tingle. It is an excellent picture to frame, and we are prepared to furnish duplicate 
copies of this cover, in all the original colors, but without any lettering on the front, and with no advertisement on the back. We have had a limited edition so printed, 
and while they last a copy will be mailed, rolled in a strong tube, postpaid, on receipt of fifteen cents, or two copies for twenty-five cents. 
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EXT to fresh air and bread in the essentials of life comes cleanliness. 
And to most people this means the use of Ivory Soap. | 


Ivory Soap satisfies millions of families not only for the bath and toilet, but 
for nursery use, for particular laundry work, for washing dishes, for cleaning 
fine furnishings and for brightening up the house in general. 


The work of Ivory Soap practically is unlimited because its mildness, purity, 
quality and freedom from alkali enable it to clean thoroughly —azd safely. 


[VORY SOAP........ PURE 
IT FLOATS 
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THE DECLARATION 


ia THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION 
OF THE CHILDREN OF THE UNITED STATES 


WW = in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for us to bwak the bands which — 

have bound ud to our mothe’ apion stings and to stand up for owwelved according to the | 
Natwre, a decent nespect for the nequurements of childhood caused us to declare our inalienable 
rughts to 


LIFE — That if we are all created equal, whether uch or poor, we all ought tohave the same chance 
to get fresh ain, sundhine, pure food and pure water. 
LIBERT Y— That we ought to be allowed to nun and play ad long ad we like while we are growing | 
ad fast ad we can and until we become dtrong and robust. : 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS — ‘That we ane entitled to some place whew we can follow our | 
anybody grounds, whew 
that we make too much noe, tbowak anything ow 
appeal to the taxpayerd of each village, town and. city to grant ud a spot in each community, to be | 
known ad the Childrens Playground, that we may there do all those acts and things which we 
should, by night do. 


_ And for the suppor of this Declaration, with a fvun reliance on the protection of our homes, we 
| pledge ow long and healthy lives, when we shall be giown, to the sewice of other children. 


= 


Photographs Used by 
Courlesy of the Play- 
ground and Recrea- 
tion Association of 
Amcrica 


by Theresa Htent Wolcolt 


Written for the Children = | 


COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD (Page 3) * 
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A Nation-Wide Movement to 
Create a Living Memorial, as Indorsed by the President and His Family 


HERE was something dramatic and heroic in the 
ssing of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson. All during her life 
er thought was of others; and the pillow of her last 
sleep was made smooth by a special law rushed through 
Congress to meet her desire for the amelioration of the living 
conditions of Washington’s poor. The imagination delights 
to dwell upon that scene: a serene woman fronting the 
Mystery, with her old-fashioned religious principles express- 
ing themselves in solicitude for a social service; the close 
seclusion which had sacredly enwrapped her domestic life 
unveiled for the moment, that all the nation’s sympathy 
might be enlisted, not for the dying woman or for her dear 
ones but for the poor who had no helper; the great Amer- 
ican Congress chivalrously responding to the wish of one 
woman. 

That such a high message and mission of womanhood 
should be perpetuated was at once obvious. All over the 
land arose simultaneous and spontaneous suggestions for a 
memorial to Mrs. Wilson. But the ideal plan, and the prac- 
ticable one, was suggested by the group of women who best 
understood her purposes and principles, a little company in 
the Southland, workers in the church into which she had 
been born and in which she had been trained. Their proposal, 
which has met with the hearty approval of the President 
and of the other members of Mrs. Wilson’s family, is a 
memorial to be built, not of marble or of bronze but of warm 
and powerful human life. 

Ina word the project is explained by its legal title: ‘‘ The 
Ellen Wilson Fund for the Christian Education of Mountain 
Youth.’’ The design is simple: to create, by gifts, small and 
great, from the American people who desire to honor the 
memory of this noble woman, a permanent endowment, the 
income from which shall be used always for the education, 
in some one of the schools already existing in the Southern 
Mountains, of girls and boys who would not otherwise have 
an opportunity for the larger life and patriotism which 
Christian education represents. 


FTER Mrs. Wilson passed away it became known that 
she personally was in the habit of paying for several 
scholarships in the schools for our American Highlanders, 
the stock from which Abraham Lincoln came. From girl- 
hood her interest in these primitive Americans had been 
keen. Her own native state of Georgia is one of the eight 
within whose borders the Mountaineers have their secluded 
homes. Knowing this, the group of women from all parts 
of the Southland who held a memorial meeting for Mrs. 
Wilson last August at Montreat, North Carolina, proposed 
that the beautiful life which had challenged a nation’s 
admiration could be most appropriately perpetuated along 
the lines of her known interest. 

These women were spirit of her spirit, blood of her blood, 
and they knew Mrs. Wilson’s distaste for aught ostentatious 
or that savored of personal exploitation. To conform to the 
Ellen Wilson type the Memorial 
needed to bear three character- 
istics: First, it should be deeply, 
simply, broadly religious, for Mrs. 
Wilson was first of all a Christian. 
Second, it should be of distinct 
service to the nation, for a true 
patriot was this first lady of the 
land. Third, if possible, the memo- 
rial should be in or for the South- 
land which she loved. All three of 
these general objectives would be 
met by continuing one of Mrs. 
Wilson’s favorite services, that of 
giving intellectual, social and eco- 
nomic emancipation to those most 
typical representatives of the primi- 
tive American stock—the Anglo- 
Saxons who for one hundred and 
fifty years have preserved the 
purity of the Colonial blood and 
the simplicity of Colonial ideals 
amid the fastnesses of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains. 

There are a variety of schools 
scattered over this Southern High- 
lands. Some are undenomina- 
tional; others are maintained by 
the various leading denominations; 
all are Christian. In a word, the 
machinery at present exists for a 
great, and almost for a complete, 
education of the new generation of 
Mountain young people, if the 
funds be forthcoming. 


O THE organization effected at 
Montreat was enlarged to effect 

a nation-wide movement. It wisely ¢ 
proposed to make the Ellen Wilson 
Memorial a fund which could be 
used for sending selected girls and 
boys to any or all of the existing 
schools, that should come up toa 
proper standard, without respect 
to denomination. 

With this decided upon, consulta- 
tion was held with the President 
and hisdaughters. The view of the 
family is expressed in this charac- 
teristic letter: 


August 25, 1914. 

The White House, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. Hughes: My daughter 
Margaret has handed me your kind 
letter of August 15th. We have had a 
little family conference, and I want to 
say for my daughters as well as for 
myself how deeply we appreciate the 
action of the conference you held at 
Montreat, and how glad I am to make 
the suggestions you ask for. My own 
judgment would be that it would be 
best to raise a fund which should be 


By William T. Ellis 
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The Late Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 


used to pay the way through school of Mountain boys and girls— 
because I know that this is what Mrs. Wilson would have done if 
she had had the means and opportunity. She was paying for the 
education of several herself, from year to year. 

It might be called the ‘‘Ellen Wilson Fund for the Christian 
Education of Mountain Youth.” 

I cannot say how much I am touched by this action of the ladies 
concerned. It gives me a certain kind of joy. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WoopRow WILson. 


Wisdom was shown by the women who planned to put 
every dollar secured into human life, and not into brick and 
mortar. They designed to make this Memorial, which seems 
destined to reach vast proportions, a tie to bind together all 


the churches and institutions now working for tli commo 
objective of education for the Mountaineers. [1 identally 
the Memorial would quicken the interest of the whole nati. ‘ 
in this significant backwater of the stream of national life 
This group of Southern women were true to tvpe in th. 
swift expansion of their plan so that it should include all 
sections of the country and all interested groups of women 
The wife of the Vice-President of the United Statics became 
Honorary President, and the wives or daughters of the 
Cabinet members Honorary Vice-Presidents. ‘I'hese were 
the ladies who had comprised Mrs. Wilson’s official famil 
as wife of the President of the United States. A group 
twenty-one well-known and tested women, ceritering in 
Atlanta, were incorporated to be the Administrative Board 
So the official roster of the Ellen Wilson Memorial jg as 
follows: 
HONORARY PRESIDENT 


Mrs. Thomas R. Marshall 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Mrs. William Jennings Bryan 
Mrs. Lindley M. Garrison Mrs. Franklin K. Lane 
Mrs. Thomas W. Gregory Mrs. David F. Houston 
Mrs. Albert S. Burleson Mrs. William C. Redfield 
Mrs. Josephus Daniels Miss Agnes Wilson 


ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 
Mrs. Thomas H. Latham, 


Secretary 
Mrs. Archibald David, 
1220 Peachtree St., Atlanta 
Treasurer 
Mrs. Samuel M. Inman 
Mrs. Wilmer L. Moore 
Mrs. John B. Knox 
Mrs. Charles P. Crawford 
Mrs. James S. Akers 
Mrs. Seaborn Wright 
Mrs. H. B. Wey Mrs. Philip Weltner 
Mrs. Alfred E. Buck Mrs. Hugh Bancker 


A Memorial Committee is being organized, in addition, 
to help prosecute the project. This will include a represent- 
ative of every state and of each of the varied women’s 
organizations. Fifteen states are already represented. The 
personnel of this committee will be as wide as the sympa- 
thies of Mrs. Wilson herself. 


Mrs. W. S. Elkin, 
Chairman 

Mrs. Preston Arkwright, 
Vice-Chairman 

Mrs. Hoke Smith 

Mrs. Boling H. Jones 

Mrs. Frank S. Ellis 

Mrs. Nellie Peters Black 

Mrs. Harris E. Kirk 

Mrs. Robert L. Foreman 

Mrs. B. I. Hughes 


wie thoroughgoing foresight the organization has pro- 
vided for the auditing of the funds and the safeguarding 
of the objectives, so that no denomination shall be favored 
above another, while only distinctively Christian schools 
shall be approved and only worthy young people aided. 
When one pauses to contemplate the sources from which 
this Ellen Wilson Memorial Fund may be drawn it is not 
difficult to accept the sanguine expectation of the women 
who are working for it that literally millions of dollars may 
be gathered into this Memorial 
which is to minister continuously 
throughout generations to come. 
Some wealthy givers will undoubt- 
edly welcome the Fund as an 
opportunity to invest largely in 
life, without the necessity for per- 


. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


plexing personal investigation and 
oversight, assured that all their 
money will go directly to the speci- 
fied purpose, and will not be eaten 
up by ‘‘expenses.”’ 

Husbands will share in this 
Memorial in remembrance of their 
own wives. Parents will merge 
the memorials to their own chil- 
dren into this beneficent project. 
Scholarships will be substituted 
for elaborate gravestones. Work- 
ing women deprived of education 
themselves will help open this door 
of opportunity to young people; 
women’s clubs will make the Ellen 
Wilson Memorial their altruistic 
ao! object for the year. Ladies’ Aid 


(Page 4) 


Societies and other church organ- 
izations, such as Young People’s 
Societies and Sunday-school classes, 
will share in this entirely congenial 
enterprise of honoring Christian 
womanhood by doing Christian 
service. Women who feel that they 
themselves are shut off from the 
main currents of life, somewhat as 
the Mountain folk, will give of their 
carefully saved dimes and dollars. 

he project will very quickly 
grip the American imagination, an 
it is not unlikely that the Memorial 
will assume proportions greatef 
than any other ever erected any- 
where to a woman. 


| THE romantic American mind 
can but picture the emancipation 
that is to come straightway—for 
the Fund will begin to operate this 
year—to hundreds and thousands 
of girls and boys, there will ensue 
a flood of gifts. These possible 
Lincolns, male and female, whose 
lives are now as primitive ane 
whose characters are as sturdy 4 
those in the days of Boone and 
Crockett, await only the magi 
touch of ‘education to open theif 
eyes to the larger America whic 
they as yet know not, but whic 
they have been strangely prepaté 
to serve in ways still ungucsse¢. 

And so shall the fragrance ° 
Mrs. Woodrow Wilson’s life be a 
fused throughout the land for ge 
erations to come. 
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Her Share in the Romantic Mystery of the Hétel Louis Agassiz 


By Grace Sartwell Mason, Author of “Father,” Etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ERNEST FUHR 


HE Hétel Louis Agassiz stood 

in a quiet and obscure street 

in Paris off the Boulevard 
Montparnasse. It lifted its some- 
what shabby three stories above a 
tailor’s shop on the one hand and a 
humble creamery on the other. It 
was merely one of the hundreds of 
somnolent small hotels scattered 
throughout the Latin Quarter and 
along the left bank of the Seine: it 
was prosaic and a little dingy; its 
proprietor was a stodgy, silent 
German never intended to be a host; 
no one ever ate twice in its melan- 
choly dining room. And yet on a 
day—or rather on a_ night—of 
August, 1914, romance brushed with 
her wings the dust from the thresh- 
old of the Hétel Louis Agassiz, ad- 
venture swooped down upon it, and 
the well-ordered, decorous life of an 
American professor of paleontology 
was caught up and whirled out of its 
narrow groove in a fashion most 
fantastic and unexpected. 

The whole thing began on the last 
morning in July. Promptly at noon 
on this day Prof. John Haldeman, 
Ph. D., of a well-known Eastern uni- 
versity, descended the stairs to the 
lobby of the Hétel Louis Agassiz on 
his way to breakfast and his daily 
six-mile walk. He came down the 
stairs briskly, contentedly, all una- 
ware of what awaited him, drawing 
onas he did so his neat gray gloves, 
with a sober but distinguished cane 
swinging by its crook from his left 
arm, his clear-featured Yankee face 
well shaven and serene, his absent- 
minded gray eyes full of the quizzi- 
cally satisfied expression they always 
wore when the night before had seen 
one more chapter finished in his 
great book on the ‘‘ Pre-Cambrian 
Fossils of North America.” 

If ever a man needed shaking out of his pet groove it was 
Haldeman. When a man is comparatively young, has good 
health and a small private fortune, and yet boasts that the 
most fascinating thing in the world is the left eyebrow of a 
several-thousand-year-old molluscoid, something ought to 
happen to him. So on this particular morning the restless 
gods that sit aloft chuckled as they caught sight of Haldeman 
professorially descending the stairway of the Hétel Louis 
Agassiz, and they stuck up before his nose a neat but 
conspicuous placard which read: 


Herr Weddekind regrets to inform his 
guests that the Hétel Louis Agassiz will 
this day its doors indefinitely close. All 
guests are respectfully requested to re- 
move their luggage from the house before 
six o’clock this evening. 


There were two or three lines more, but Haldeman did not 
stop to read them. He was too taken aback. He noticed 
now, what he should never otherwise have seen, that the 
lobby was islanded with heaps of luggage, and the high 
counter where lay the guest book was now a breastwork 
behind which Herr Weddekind stood facing a besieging line 
of. indignant and astonished guests. Haldeman moved to 
join his protest to theirs, but he at once discovered that it 
Was uscless to say anything. 


ERR WEDDEKIND looked as if he had not slept for 
several nights; his face, usually plump and rosy, was 
gray and sunken; when he reached up to take a slip of paper 
from « hook near his head, Haldeman saw that his hand 
trembicd and shook. 
‘Every guest must be the house out by six o’clock,” he 
Was repeating doggedly. ‘There will not be a servant left 
in the house after that hour. I myself’’—he raised his eyes 


and Haldeman saw a gleam of unmistakable despair in 
them ‘shall out of Paris be by eight !’’ 
By Jove, the man’s ruined!’? Haldeman thought. 
He ‘urned and walked out into the sunshine. He was 


extremely annoyed. The first thing he thought of was, of 
course, The Book. What a change of rooms would do to his 
Protozoa and his arthropods he trembled to think. He was 
One o! | hose finicky scientiststhat cannot work if so much as 
a Cricket scrapes its legs, and in the Hétel Louis Agassiz he 
had “covered the rarest thing in Paris—an almost sound- 
Proof room. He had discovered it four years before, and 
€very june since then had seen him heading for the Hétel 
Agassi with a trunk half full of notes and manuscripts, to 
Woo the Pre-Cambrian muse in the little inner room of 
Partinent 89. He could have gone to a good hotel on the 
Pe er side of the Seine, for he was by no means poor; but he 
ad been attracted to the Hétel Louis Agassiz by the name; 
e had discovered the almost sound-proof room; and since 
then this particular hotel had become a habit. 
© have to give it up now in the middle of his summer’s 
work was unspeakably annoying, if not positively disastrous. 


“Mary Sprang to Her Feet With a Cry, and Haldeman’s Hand Darted to Extinguish the Light” 


He walked along the Boulevard St. Michel brooding over the 
thoughtlessness of Herr Weddekind, and, still brooding, he 
bought absent-mindedly a morning paper. In it there was 
more than one portentous headline, but his troubled mind 
took in nothing until his eyes lighted on a small paragraph 
stating that at a meeting of the Academy of Science the day 
before it had been announced that Monsieur Boule had just 
received at the Jardin des Plantes a new collection of fossils 
of a distinguished importance, from strata never before 
explored. Like magic these words banished the gloom from 
Haldeman’s face. He rose from his bench, leaving the news- 
paper behind him, and turned sharply southeast. He was 
making for the Jardin des Plantes as fast as he could go. 


Wwe he came out of the museum late in the afternoon 
he walked far out along the Champs Elysées, his head in 
a cloud of new speculations; when he turned back, dinner 
orchestras had already been playing for some time in the 
golden restaurants among the trees; a purple dusk lay over 
the city. He dined in solitary absent-mindedness and at 
nine o'clock started briskly homeward. With his mind frol- 
icking in Pre-Cambrian times he turned out of the noisy 


“ Still Brooding, He Bought a Morning Paper” 
(Page 5) 


Boulevard Montparnasse into his 
quiet street. He was itching now to 
be at work. He fairly threw himself 
at the familiar door of the Hétel 
Louis Agassiz. Then he suddenly 
recoiled. The tall, narrow front of 
the house rose dark, silent and for- 
bidding. Shutters were drawn over 
the lower windows, and—yes !—the 
door was unmistakably, implacably 
locked. 

Then Haldeman remembered the 
incident of the morning. Herr 
Weddekind had meant what he said; 
the Hétel Louis Agassiz was closed — 
indefinitely ! 

Haldeman’s first thought, natur- 
ally, was of his manuscript. He 
glanced involuntarily at the gutter. 
Had they pitched out his belongings 
or were they still in those rooms up- 
stairs? He tried the door again, 
then the shutters. It was no use, 
they were immovable. Then he be- 
gan to get angry; his American blood 
began to warm up. 


“WY JOVE! I'll get into the place 
tonight or smash something !”’ 
he breathed. 

He looked up and down the nar- 
row street. It was deserted. The 
small shops were closed for the night. 
He wondered how one got at the 
back of the place, and then discov- 
ered that a narrow alley ran past 
the right side of the hotel straight 
through to the next street. He be- 
gan to feel his way along this alley. 
None of the windows of the hotel 
opened here, but about fifty feet 
down the alley he discovered that 
there was a sheet-iron door in the 
hotel wall, and, without much hope, 
he tried it. To his astonishment it 
gave a very little under his hand. 
He put his shoulder against it and 
pushed. It creaked, as if long unused, stuck, creaked again, 
and then grudgingly opened about eighteen inches. 

He squeezed inside and found himself standing among 


boxes and hampers in what appeared to be the end of a . 


corridor. There was a stale odor of cooking in the air. 
Evidently this corridor led to the kitchens, and the end of it 
had been used as a storeroom, for boxes and hampers were 
piled high against the door. This would explain why, in the 
flurry of departure, the fact that this long unused door was 
not locked had been overlooked. 

Striking a match he made his way along the corridor, 
turned into a second, and presently found himself in the dark 
lobby. A few long lances of light from the street lamps 
thrust themselves through the shutters; the chairs were 
huddled in disorder. Haldeman knew where the candle rack 
was hung, and he now lighted a candle and made his way 
up to his rooms. 

The electricity had been shut off, but his reading lamp was 
full of oil. He lighted it and drew the thick curtains over the 
windows. None of his belongings had been touched. His 
manuscript lay in a neat pile under the lamp, pens marshaled 
beside it. The quietness of the place was most seductive. 
Suddenly he took off his coat and put on the smoking jacket 
he always worked in. 

“Hang it all, I'll have one more quiet night’s work, 
anyway!” he cried, and in fifteen minutes he was lost to 
the world. 

It was after midnight when, stopping to fit a new pen 
point to its holder, he became aware that for some minutes 
he had been irritated by a dull pounding from the region 
below. He knew, now that he had brought his mind to bear 
upon it, that some one was knocking at the street door. He 


‘recalled that he had heard the sound of cab wheels passing 


in the street below a moment since. With a sigh he rose 
from his work, took the candle and descended to the lobby. 
Halfway down the stairs, from some impulse of caution, he 
blew out the candle. 


NE of the shutters of the front door had a broken slat, 

and to this he applied an eye. When he had done so he 
started back with a movement of dismay; for he had looked 
straight into the eyes of a person in a small dark hat with 
a perky bow on it. And, moreover, she had seen him. 

He heard a young, clear voice say commandingly in French: 
“Open the door!’ Then, as if after a brief struggle with 
memories of the French grammar, the voice brought out: 
“Tl am a—an inmate of this hotel.”’ 

Haldeman, on the other side of the door, grinned in spite 
of his annoyance. ‘‘Good! I also live here,” he murmured 
in the same tongue. 

Plainly there was only one thing for him todo. He tried to 
find the key to the door, but it had been carried away. Then, 
after a brief instant of thought, he went back to the corridor 
through which he had entered, climbed over the boxes and 
hampers, and came out into the alley. When he appeared at 
her elbow the besieging lady gave a start of surprise, and 
then started to address him in her best French of the 
grammar. 

“You needn’t trouble,”’ he interrupted grimly. ‘I speak 
English.” 
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“Oh! Well, I’m glad of that,” she said. “ Perhaps you can 
tell me what this means—my being locked out like this. I 
telegraphed, so they should at least have had the door open.” 
There was an arc light behind her, and against its light she 
presented a trim, slim silhouette. 

Haldeman briefly explained the condition of affairs at the 
Hétel Agassiz. 

“Well!” she said, when he had done. “Did you ever!” 
Her voice was so clear and pretty that this expression did not 
jar. ‘I’ve been staying here for a week, and I think this is 
a nice way to treat me! I went into the country yesterday, 
and, coming back this afternoon, my train was delayed hours 
and hours. I supposed Herr Weddekind would be expecting 
me, so of course I dismissed the cab.”’ 

“T see. And where do you wish to go now?” 

She looked up at him with a little quick movement of 
surprise. ‘“‘Why, I’m going to stay here! All my baggage is 
in there, and I've paid up to the first of next week. 
got out I suppose you can get in again.” 

Haldeman looked distressfully up and down the street. 
“‘T can go somewhere else,” he murmured. 

The girl gave a little laugh. “Gracious! The place is big 
enough for both of us, isn’t it?” 

“There isn’t even a caretaker,” he muttered. 

“Oh, never mind!’’ she said calmly. ‘‘I don’t need a 
caretaker. Where does one get in?’’ 


| eer er helpless, Haldeman picked up her traveling bag 
and led the way down the backalley. The situation was 
not professorial. He thought of the police with a shudder. 
The police of Paris are so horribly knowing! It seemed to 
him an eternity before they reached the shelter of the side 
doorway. 

As he pushed the door open the girl scrutinized him through 
the darkness. ‘‘ You’re an American, aren’t you?”’ she asked. 

“From Massachusetts.” 

“I’m glad of that,” she returned cheerfully. ‘‘All the 
home folks I’ve met over here have been so nice to me.” 

Dumb with wonder at her confidence in him he preceded 
her in, groped for the candle and led the way to the lobby. 

His companion went at once to the guest book, opened it 
and put her gloved forefinger ona line. ‘‘There is my name,” 
she said, “just to show you I’m not an impostor.” 

He set the candle down and read: ‘‘Miss Mary Horton, 
Watch Hill, Rhode Island.” 

“And here is mine,” he responded, turning the leaves back 
toa date in June. The candlelight fell softly on her face as 
she bent over the book, and he said to himself: “Her name 
should be Chloe.”” Which proved that, although he was an 
eminent paleontologist, he was not altogether in the habit of 
confining his powers of observation to fossils. 

The girl did indeed look Chloe-ish. There was something 
softly saucy about her nose, a demure readiness to smile 
about her mouth; her eyes were very dark and bright; there 
was a cleft that a lover would have called a dimple in her 
small, square chin. A woman would have seen at once 
that her dark blue suit cost $28.50 and her gloves were the 
least trifle shabby. But to Haldeman she appeared very 
trig and dainty. 

“How do you do, Mr. Haldeman?” She made him a 
little bow, her eyes crinkling up merrily. ‘‘I am pleased 
to know you. Now that we’ve been introduced, it will be 
all right for me to say that I am starving. I haven’t had 
anything to eat since morning. I'll dare you to rummage 
in the kitchen and see if we can find something to eat.” 

Haldeman had never in his life rummaged in a kitchen, 
much less in a strange French kitchen, but Miss Horton 
appeared to be a natural rummager. Inside of two 
minutes she had found the ice chests and the storeroom. 
Everywhere there were signs of the hasty departure of the 
kitchen staff. 

“Funny they should have got out like this,” she said. 
“Look at this good baked chicken left standing on the 
range, and, oh! here’s a whole pan of those little crescents 
left in the oven! Did you ever see such a wasteful way of 
doing things? Why do you suppose they closed the house 
in such a hurry?” 

“The only reason I can think of is political. There’s been 
a lot of talk about war clouds in the papers during the last 
month. Not muchtoit, limagine,”’ he added apologetically. 

“Oh, no, of course not. Do you like cocoa?” 

“TImmensely!” he replied earnestly, and then remem- 
bered that he never drank it. 


If you 


ISS HORTON discovered that the gas was turned off, 

but she said she had a spirit lamp upstairs in her 
trunk, and she at once tripped off to fetch it. He could 
see her candle flame dancing like a will-o’-the-wisp down 
the corridors, and could hear her light, quick step receding. 
She came back almost immediately with the spirit lamp 
and a bottle of alcohol in her hands. She set these down; 
then she looked across the table at Haldeman with a 
curious expression in her face. 

“T think you should have told me,” she said coldly, 
“that there is another woman in the house.” 

“Another woman!’’ Haldeman suddenly set down the 
can of cocoa he was opening. ‘Where did you see her?” 

“At the turn of the stairway going up to the third floor. 

I only saw her feet anda part of her skirt. She was going 
up very quickly, almost running.” 

“Well,” said Haldeman aftera moment of silence, ‘‘she 
has kept herself very quiet. This is absolutely the first 
notion I’ve had that there’s anyone in this house but our- 
selves. Shall I go up and invite her down?”’ 

He meant this to be taken humorously, but Miss 
Horton considered it in serious silence. ‘‘ Yes,’’ she as- 
serted finally. “I wish you would. She may think it’s 
very queer, my making cocoa down here with you at this 
hour of the night. You might tell her about me, and ask 
her if she would like something to eat.” 

“But how am I to know which room she is in?’’ 

“You will just have to knock on each door until she 
answers,” said the girl calmly. 

Haldeman departed, distinctly not liking his errand. After 
rather a long interval he came back. ‘‘There’s no one in this 
house but ourselves,” he said. 

They looked at each other over the two candle flames for 
several seconds in silence. ‘‘ But I saw her,”’ said the girl at 
last in a small, quiet voice. ‘‘She had on russet shoes.” 

“Well, very likely she was afraid to answer my knock,”’ 
returned Haldeman with an air of recovering himself and 
dismissing the subject. ‘What shall we have to eat with 
this cocoa?”’ 

He somehow did not care to tell her that there was not a 
locked room on the third floor, that he had searched them 
all and they were empty. Unless the lady in the russet 
shoes had ascended to the roof by way of the ladderlike stairs 
at the end of the third-floor hall, she had flown out of a 
window. Or else Miss Horton had imagined her. 

“Oh, there’s plenty to eat,” said Mary, recovering her 
cheerfulness resolutely. ‘I’ve found butter and lettuce, and 
even some little cakes. Will you carve the chicken, please ?”’ 


They sat one on each side of the long kitchen table, with 
a clean white towel spread for a cloth, the two candles in the 
centér. He carved while she mixed the salad dressing. Her 
hands were small, white and deft. She wanted to know 
whether he liked much or little paprika, and this solicitude 
gave hima pleasantly unwonted sensation. His mother and 
sisters never consulted him about the dressing. He was 
supposed to be too absent-minded to know what he ate. He 
felt now that he resented this, for the first time. 

“To think,” said Mary, ‘‘ that you have had two glorious 
months of Paris! Isn’t it wonderful here? The first night I 
couldn’t sleep. I was up and down all night, looking out of 
the window, so afraid I’d miss something. I saw all the 
funny sawed-off market carts come jolting in, and the Seine 
beginning to flow in through the gutters, and the first light 
touch that white church high upon Montmartre. Have you 
seen the view at sunset from the Sacré Coeur?” 

“‘T—not in years,’’ Haldeman confessed. ‘‘I—I am very 
busy. You see, I’m writing a book. I come over every 
summer for that purpose.” 

Her face showed vivid interest. 
I have never met a nov ¥ 

“You're not meeting one now.’’ Haldeman hesitated to 
interrupt. ‘‘I am writing about the very dusty subject of 
bones—fossils, you know.” 

She tried bravely to keep the brightness from fading from 
her face. ‘‘Oh! Well, it must be wonderful to be writing a 
book about anything—in Paris. Think of living here, actu- 
ally living—not just having a stingy two weeks in which to 
see everything! Why, I suppose you know every stone of 
Paris. Tell me how you divide your time. Do you explore 
every day a different section?” 

Haldeman coughed an embarrassed cough. 
exactly. You see, my work keeps me so occupied 

“But don’t you give up a certain amount of your time 
just to revel in being here, to breathe in Paris?” 


ne looked at her desperately. He knew from 
the expression of her bright, dark eyes that sooner or 
later she would plumb his daily life to its depths. “The 
only part of Paris I really know,” he blurted, “is the Jardin 
des Plantes—a place where dusty scientists like myself con- 
gregate and paw over rocks and bones,” he explained. 

“Oh! Do you mean to say fe 

“Look here!” he cried. “I know it will seem perfectly 
preposterous to you, but here’s how I spend my summers in 
Paris: I write all night, because it’s quietest then; I sleep 
till noon; I take a six-mile walk in the Bois to keep in form; 
I go to the Jardin des Plantes and stay till it’s closed; I 
dine at a quiet place I know on the other side, with a vol- 
ume on arthropods or something like that propped up 
against the sugar bow]; and then I come back here and go to 
work again. I—I like it, you know !”’ 


you're a novelist ? 


*“No, not 


” 


AFTER THE FOURTH 


(UPON THE INJURY OF ALITTLE BOY BY FIREWORKS) 
BY CHARLES IRVIN JUNKIN 


OOR little lad! If he were mine 

(And mine may be the next, God knows!), 
What matter if he loved them well, 

These deadly unsuspected foes 
Which he and I, together, sought 

And stored away for sturdy joys, 
To celebrate the day of days 

With proper meed of smoke and noise? 


What boots it now that I am wise, 
And count, too late, the fearful price 
For sport, or pride, or patriot zeal 
To risk such costly sacrifice? 
Ah, lad! What could I say to thee? 
Where find for aching heart defense ? 
O Lorp! Goop Lorp! Forcrve us Foots, 
AND GIVE US JUST A BIT OF SENSE! 


She leaned back in her chair and regarded him with won- 
der, and he suddenly felt a question forming in his mind: 
Was he after all missing something? She seemed to project 
before his aroused inner vision a vague beauty, vividness, 
action, which he had been long blind to. ‘Well, I wish J 
could spend my summers here,’”’ she said. ‘‘ But there— 
that’s ungrateful. It seems like a fairy tale that I’m over 
here at all. Ever since I was fifteen I’ve been dreaming of 
this, and saving my money. My family laughed at me, and 
when I got ready to start you can’t imagine the way they 
carried on. They wanted me to invest my money in the new 
paint factory. They said I’d be robbed over here.” 

“*You don’t mean to say you’re traveling alone!” 

** Ab-so-lutely !’’ she smiled. ‘*‘ There was no one to come 
with me, and I was afraid I might die before I’d seen Italy 
and Paris, if I didn’t come at once.” 

‘‘But there are traveling agencies. Why didn’t you 
arrange through one of them?” 

She made a scornful mouth. ‘‘ No! I knew exactly what 
I wanted to see, and when you know what you want why 
should you waste your time on what other people want?” 

(Page 6) 


‘Ah, don’t you see that’s the way I feel when | 


Paris and work? I know what I want and I go after t to 
From this moment the conversation became intenea 
earnest. He told her about The Book, and she tolq hi 
about her thirst for all the beauty in all the world: and em 
hour passed with amazing celerity. Mary Horton was the 


first to notice its flight. She stacked the dishes with 


house. 
wifely neatness and they made their way up the silent Pic 


each bearing a candle. stains, 
“It was right here,” said Mary as they reached the 
of the third-floor stairway, “that I saw the women i 
the russet shoes.” They both looked up to where the ple 
turned and was swallowed in darkness. Haldeman said 
nothing. He was perfectly sure she had been mistaker 
She continued to look toward the third-floor tairway 


“There was a bit of braid coming off the bottom of her 
skirt,” she said reflectively. “I couldn’t have imayineq that 
now could I?” : 


wa. they had said good night and he had closed the 
door of his room behind him, Haldeman thouy:\it of th 
remark, Of course Mary had been mistaken. They two wise 
alone in that silent house. But all the same, he wished it 
was morning, and the girl safely lodged in another j)lace, He 
lighted his reading lamp. Its ray fell on the neat piles of 
manuscript, a pencil resting its point on the last word of a 
broken-off sentence, Haldeman read the words as if they had 
been written by another man. Somehow they didn’t seem to 
mean much. He pushed the manuscript aside impatiently 

That night he slept very badly; it was daylight when he 
finally dropped into a heavy sleep, and it was nearly noon 
when he awakened. He came out of sleep with a sense of 
expecting something pleasant such as he had not had jn 
years. He bounded out of bed, and bathed and shaved witha 
curious buoyancy inside him. He reflected that it was a good 
thing he had gone in for athletics in college and had always 
kept in form since. He chose a necktie carefully, tied it and 
glared at it discontentedly. That necktie would do for a 
man of fifty-eight ! 

“‘A man’s a fool to get into the rut I’ve got into,” he 
growled. ‘‘A man ought to live as well as work.” 

At the top of the stairs he listened a moment; no sound 
from Mary’s room. He went down to the darkened lobby 
where he prowled about uneasily for half an hour, watching 
the passers-by through the broken shutter, feeling like a 
ghost whom the world has forgotten. Finally, it seemed to 
him that he heard a sound from the floor above. Gathering 
bs his courage he went up and knocked gently at Mary's 

oor. 

“It’s Haldeman, Miss Horton,” he called. ‘Are you all 
right this morning ?”’ 

There was amoment’s silence. Then a faint voice said: “In 
a minute, please!’’ And then Mary opened the door. Her 

long brown braids hung down over a flowered kimono; 

her face was white and drawn. 

“Why, you're ill!” he cried. 

““A sick headache! I tried to get up, but it was no use. 
Traveling yesterday in the heat, and no food all day ’—her 
mouth made a pitiful effort to smile. ‘‘ Don’t you bother, 
I'll be all right by night,”’ she added faintly. 

But even as she spoke a blue shadow crept over her face. 
Her hands went up to her heart; her eyes, with fright in 
them, looked at him beseechingly; and the next instant 
she swayed toward him, crumpling likea flower. Haldeman 
had a mind that could move very practically, once it got 
shocked out of the Pre-Cambrian. Just as quickly and 
instinctively as the ordinary man would have done, he 
gathered the girl in his arms, and, striding into the room, 
laid her on the bed. 

As her head touched the pillow she opened her eyes. 
“‘Everything went round,” she whispered. “All right 
now. Please don’t bother!” 

Haldeman said nothing. 
very severe and quiet. 
finally. 

“Two of them,” she whispered, her eyes closed. 

“Then just pretend now that I’m one of them. Iam 
going to look after you. You need someone. It isn’t 
right, your being over here alone, a slip of a girl like you. 
I—I don’t like it.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t trouble about me. 
really.” 

Haldeman’s mouth set obstinately. 
breakfast, I suppose?’”’ 

She replied faintly that she could not eat but that she 
was very thirsty. “If I could have a cup of tea—but | 
hate to have you bothering “i 

“Be quiet!’’ growled Haldeman. 


He stood up beside her bed 
“Have you a brother?”’ he asked 


I’m all right, 


“Vou’ve had no 


HEN, with a grim expression on his face, he set her 

tiny kettle to boil over the spirit lamp. Something in- 
side him felt shocked and appalled. When he had lifted her 
she felt so light, so slender; he had never imagined any- 
thing like the softness of her. And, by Jove, what a spirit! 
The valiancy, the innocence, the astounding ignorance of 
her! He did not dare to look at her again, lying there with 
those childish braids across the pillow, and the pinched, 
blue look in her face. There was a small tea basket stand- 
ing open on her steamer trunk; evidently she was in the 
habit of piecing out her restaurant fare with meals in her 
room. She probably never fed herself right. She had told 
him with a flame in her eyes that she had started out to 
see Italy, Switzerland, France and England on three hun- 
dred dollars! And she’d do it too! Haldeman ground his 
teeth and poured out the tea. 

‘Now, you're to lie still and try to sleep,” he said when 
he had given her the tea. ‘I’m going out for a few minutes 
but I’ll be back directly. You’re not to worry about any- 
thing whatsoever, you understand ?”’ 

When he reached the Boulevard he gave a taxicab driver 
double fare to make speed to an American doctor he knew 

in the Avenue Kléber, and he was back at the hotel in half 
an hour. 

Mary took the medicine he had brought obediently. 
‘How good you are to me!”’ she sighed. ‘And I’m keeping 
you from your walk. Last night I spoiled your work —— 

“Oh, good Heaven !”’ he muttered, and went out abruptly, 
closing the door behind him. He felt all at once an immense 
tenderness and a blighting anger. He had been a fearfully 
selfish, self-absorbed brute all his life, never doing anything 
for anybody, burrowing molelike in the silt of dead worlds, 
never really waking up to the beauty and wonder of things 
around him! Self-satisfied ass—that’s what he had been. 

As he told himself these things he was making his way 
again to the street. In his hurried dash to the doctor's office 
he had noticed something queer about the streets, something 
he knew he must investigate. Not even his preoccupation 
had been proof against the fact that there were no motor 
busses in the streets; that taxicabs piled high with luggage 
were honking frantically toward the Gare Montparnas%s 
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Y DAUGHTER is twenty- 

three years old. She is 

our only child. I shall 
try not to overstate her beauty 
or her charm, but they are essen- 
tialto the meaning of this personal 
experience. My boy would have 
been twenty-eight, but he died at 
birth. When our daughter came 
her father and I gave her double —_—— 
adoration, as if in her our son, too, 
had consciousness of our love. 

I have been told by an English princess that royal 
babies do not have the pricelessly exquisite appointments 
of children in American homes of great wealth. By 
“socialistic’? computation, one of my baby’s simple- 
looking dresses would have fed, clothed and sheltered an 
average laborer’s family for a month. She was a rosebud 
baby. Her skin is like that now. Nothing harsher than the 
finest silk or nainsook has ever been her undergarment. Her 
hair and her nails have been trained to perfection since her 
littlest girlhood. 

As she grew up she acquired her French and German, sur- 
rounded as she was by foreign nurses and governesses, with 
scarcely more effort than her grace of movement or her easy, 
fascinating manner of wearing her clothes. That was all as 
we meant it to be. In my girlhood home we were hard driven 
in “keeping up appearances,” and to this day, after years of 
unlimited means, I haven’t lost entirely the self-consciousness 
inbred by those years of constant thought to cover up the 
shabby places. So, when Gertrude came, I took an almost 
savage delight in going to the opposite extreme with her. It 
was the greatest happiness of my life to deck her beauty with 
beautiful things, and to have her active mind and body 
educated in pleasantest ways. 

If our son had lived he would have had a very rigorous 
training —advantages, of course, but no softness. Robert 
and I sometimes talked of it after young Job Allan— Doctor 
Allan, | should say—had made one of his informal calls on 
Gertrude. He is a magnificent specimen of young man and 
doctor. Once Robert, looking after him, said: ‘Our son’s 
life wouldn’t have been padded like the girl’s. I’d have 
made it rough, put hardship in it, made him tussle. He'd 
lave been a man, something like young Job, there—not a 
pampered little cynic like most of the young shiners that 
dance around Gertrude.” And I agreed with him. But it 
was different with our little girl. Of course, we wanted her 
to be without bruise or hurt. 

ouns Job Allan is an obstetric physician. It seems 
to me lie was born to be just that—with a respect for 
women ‘hat has genuine reverence in it. One needs only to 
ook at his strong, skillful hands to feel the doctor, the trained 
Surgeon in him. I never could quite understand Gertrude’s 
Ack of in terest in his hospital work, for I do not think she can 
fail to have some idea of its social significance. More than 
Once she has gone the rounds of the flats and shacks and 
tenements in our city’s slums with the visiting nurse of the 
charital le organization in wh‘ch I am most interested. 


T HAS been part of my idea for her education that she 
; should do this, for I have wanted her to be a charitably 
inclined, good woman as well as a fascinating one. No one, 
think, will deny her beauty or her charm—tall and straight, 
with violet eyes, and waving hair that, tousled, makes her 
«a sprite, and, when smoothed down, a Madonna; that 
dy of heauty, changing with every mood and gown, that 
Will always keep the man who loves her most, eager and 
ascinated but never at rest in watching her. 
- ba a baby she was the tenderest little thing! and asa child 
: — and eleven she was happy all day long with simple 
a ae When she was a couple of years older no ot her child 

uld have loved more than she did her “Little Women" 


—— 


“I Don’t Appreciate the Importance of Ragamuffin Babies. So—So | Guess We Don’t Appreciate 


ler 
As Told by Her Mother 


Each Other, * Doctor Fell’” 


“4 


ILLUSTRATION BY FRANK SNAPP 


(I remember her crying because she ‘‘couldn’t be poor”’ like 
those girls), or her Longfellow, or her “‘Queechy,”’ though 
even then ‘‘Queechy”’ was a very old-fashioned book. Her 
tutors have usually, I think, been rather strict about guiding 
and requiring certain reading. Since she has grown up her 
father declares that she merely “‘ pecks’’ at books. 

It was only natural that as she grew older she became 
more critical of her clothes, of people, of her parties. The 
thing that seemed to complete the transition from her little 
girlhood to her society girlhood was the month that we spent 
at the country house of the Countess of , in Devonshire. 
I am more democratic than most women of my training, and 
I didn’t like to see Gertrude, at her age, so interested in other 
people’s rank. It was natural for her to be somewhat inter- 
ested, having to be so vigilant about precedence as she had 
to be there, but when I found her looking up, in ‘‘ Burke’s 
Peerage,”’ the English people she met, I tried to impress on 
her the distinctive qualities and problems of an American 
society woman and to instill in her a power of recognition of 
personality, regardless of rank or wealth. 


UT she has had little opportunity for that sort of thing, 
for her school set and now the débutante set are made up 

of girls of the same position and training as her own. The 
only outside people she meets are the settlement and suffrage 
workers and professional people who are being lionized for 
the moment; these she treats with the utmost friendliness. 
It was some months before she made her début that I 
was first definitely troubled about Gertrude’s training. 
Robert and I were having a rare evening alone at home 
when Job was announced. Robert pressed him to stay and 
led him to speak of his work and his hopes. Job lived at 
the hospital of which he was on the staff. Our house was the 
only one in our set he ever came to; though, in spite of 
his lack of money, he might have had the entrée to them 
all through his distinguished family connections. Most of 
Robert’s and my potentialities as parents of a son for whom 
we would have had ideals come out in conversation with 
Job. Job talked to us of the maternity hospital of which he 
dreamed, and as he spoke of the freedom from vice and 
misery that future generations—the product of undevitalized 
mothers and perfect infants—might attain, I glimpsed for 
a moment the spiritual significance of his conception of life 
and work and saw in Robert’s eyes something of my feeling. 
We were still talking when Gertrude, entering, broke the 
spell. The child was no sooner settled in her chair than 
Robert resumed the subject of the hospital. The low light 
from the table shed a perfect glory on Gertrude’s head, and 
I saw that Job had forgotten everyone except her. His eyes 
were large and almost supernaturally clear and wonderful in 
that look of young passion, love and worship that would 
make the mother of a son, seeing it, sob in her heart. I call 
on mothers of grown sons to understand. Heaven knows 
I never loved my daughter more than I did at that moment, 
but I was passionately jealous for that boy’s good. For the 
first time in my life I looked questioningly at my dalighter. 
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a rty 


hospital.” 


It was a night of new sensations, 
new emotions to me. How could 
this be I, who until that moment 
felt no man worthy to touch the 
hem of her garment? 

Job's voice brought me back to 
the conversation. After replying 
once or twice to Robert’s ques- 
tions, he looked hesitatingly at 
Gertrude. Robert noticed it, too. 

“*T want Gertrude to know these 
things,’’ Robert said, “‘for she is 


to be associated with her mother in founding the 


Job spoke freely then,and described, simply and without 


comment, some ‘of the broken-down mothers who were 
unable to make any provision for the eighth or tenth child, 
who came without preparation made for welcome, bath or 
garment. It seemed to me I could almost feel the help and 
strength his very presence would bring to such a mother. 
To have shared his work, to have partaken of his fine 
strength, would have been to me the very fullness of life. 
As he talked it was as if I could hear his quiet directions to 
the older children—there was no nurse at many of these 
confinements—hear the bracing, kind word with which he 
would lay the newborn infant beside the mother, and see her 
brown face, the wrinkles forming for a second the thrilling 
smile of maternity which might not have come except for 
the inspiration of the doctor. 
“‘T think we waste a lot of sympathy on those women,” 
Gertrude’s silvery voice cut in. ‘‘They really don’t suffer 


as we think they do.” 


She was perfectly suave, untouched. 


“You don’t know, Gertrude,’’ Job said with an air of 


finality. 


“You don’t know what you're talking about, young lady !”’ 
from her father. I was surprised to hear Robert speak so, 
just as I was surprised at my own angry resentment of her 
attitude, for both of us before, if we had not said it openly, 
secretly thought the same thing. 

“Oh, but I do!’’ Gertrude contradicted airily. ‘‘ Mother 
made me trot my legs off last winter going the tenement 
rounds with Miss Hall. Those people don’t really want 


things different.” 


Job looked as if he were going to makea sharp retort, then 
leaned back with an air of its being hopeless to argue. 
“It’s disgusting for them to have so many children,” 


Gertrude persisted. 


“The fact that they have is proof 


enough that they have a different nervous system.” 


OB spoke with some asperity then. ‘‘Do you think any of 

us would be clean after a year spent three flights from a 
hydrant, at their work and with their pay? They have too 
many children, that’s true. How many of your acquaint- 
ances with the health and time and money for raising chil- 
dren have more than two? How many of them have more 
than one—or one? That fills me with more disgust. And, 
by heaven! if one of you capitalists came around patronizing 


me, I'd 


” then he colored. ‘‘I beg your pardon. But 


I can’t contradict what I almost said.”’ 

“Don’t blame you,’”’ came curtly from Robert. 

Job spoke eagerly: ‘But, Gertrude, you wouldn’t talk 
like that if you'd seen a woman that came to me today, 
Nelly Roy. She’s as young as you are and she’s had three 
children. We'll probably lose her, for she only came to us 
now after nearly killing herself with manual labor to support 


the other three.” 


“You're a nice old fanatic,” said Gertrude. ‘‘ Nelly’s dif- 
ferent. I'll go tosee her and take her some things tomorrow.” 
A look of wonderful happiness surged in Job’s face. His 
simple ‘‘ Thank you"’ was the most eloquent thing he could 


have said. 
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ly and 


“But He Only 
Closed His Eyes and Hung On” 


Ax enter the third floor of the 
New York Public Library from 
the elevator, and turn to the 
right into the corridor, I can tellin a 
minute whether you area dog lover or 
not. If you are, the first thing you 
notice will be Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
“‘Dog in a Stable’’ hanging on the 
opposite wall of the picture gallery 
directly ahead of you. Heis not one 
of Landseer’s superb collies or high- 
born spaniels. He is quite definitely 
the dog of a British hostler, with a 
patch over one eye and a muscular chest and shoulders 
quite out of proportion to his alert and entirely adorable 
little head. 

Just such a dog was Tom Sawyer. He had the pointed 
nose and bright eyes of a fox terrier, the sturdy body of an 
English bull terrier, and one or two elusive variations in con- 
formation and markings that suggested a casual disregard 
for consequences in his choice of forbears. But you could 
see with half an eye that he was all dog—bone, brawn, heart 
and brain. Henever could learn the proper relation between 
clean dresses and muddy paws, and he acquired an insatiable 
appetite for cheese and mischief. 

I first saw him sitting on a damask sofa in a big moving- 
Picture studio in Chicago, hunting desperately for a flea— 
real or imaginary—that appeared to have sought refuge on 
an inaccessible portion of his back. A property man, coming 
up with an armful of draperies for a parlor scene that was 
being set up in the studio, brushed him off the sofa with an 
agile foot, and Tom addressed the man vigorously in canine 
Billingsgate. I had gone to the big ‘‘movie’’ workshop to 
see how the reels are made, but I found myself devoting 
most of my attention to Tom Sawyer. He was the most 
nervously active individual in a very busy place. 


GOT into conversation with Harry McAllister, who takes 

juvenile parts and is particularly good in erring-son scenes, 
and he told me about Tom Sawyer. It seems that Tom, wet 
and dirty, had wandered into a “movie’’ theater in Racine 
the previous April, and had sat in the aisle during the whole 
evening, watching the screen with the absorption of a ha- 
bitué. Where he had come from no one knew, and when the 
show was over he showed no intention of going out again 
into the rain. When Jack Searle, the operator, came down 
from his aerie, he gave Toma piece of chewing gum, which 
Tom promptly swallowed and sat up for more. He followed 
Jack out, and Jack bought him a bun and went home. Next 
day Tom wason hand at the theater with the rest of the fans. 

A week or two later Jack had to go to Chicago to get fixed 
up at headquarters, and he brought Tom with him and pre- 
sented him to the assembled multitude. This Tom accepted 
philosophically and proceeded to make himself at home. 
Why he was not kicked into the street during the first week 
I do not know, for the misdemeanors recorded against him 
are too numerous and shocking to print. The fact remains 
that his life was spared long enough for him to wriggle his 
unregenerate way into the heart of every human being in the 
establishment, from the businesslike general manager to the 
red-headed boy who assisted the property men in return for 
the honor of conversing occasionally with Sam Davis, the 
mad motorist of the company. 

It was Sam, by the way, who first conceived the idea of 
making use of Tom Sawyer. Three or four months later, 
when I again visited the ‘*‘ movie” factory, Isaw Sam pulling 
out of the alley in his low-backed car with Tom Sawyer sit- 
ting soberly upright on the radiator, with a small derby hat 
on his head and a big brier pipe in his mouth. The following 
winter, in Springfield, Massachusetts, my eye was caught 
bya poster in front of a moving-picture theater announcing 
a photo comedy entitled ‘‘The Day of the Dog.” 


OW,I am nota ‘‘movie’’ fan, generally speaking, but I 
always take in a picture play that hasadogin it; I have 
never been disappointed. The moment the figures of one or 
two of my Chicago actor acquaintances appeared on the 
screen I hada swift premonition of what was to follow, and I 
was not surprised to observe my old friend Tom Sawyer 
presently enter the picture hanging tenaciously to the seat 
of Billy Smith’s trousers. From that point the film was a 
scream. Tom Sawyer treeda pair of lovers, upset a butler 
with a trayful of tea things, duga big hole in a newly made 
geranium bed, and finally tore downa pair of blazing cur- 
tains and so rescued a real baby (no pun intended) from a 
horrible fate. My sophisticated eye caught indications now 
and then of acut-out, due, | hadno doubt, to certain irregu- 
larities and the insertion of unscheduled business in Tom’s 
acting, but on the whole he took his part with accuracy and 
zest. He was unquestionably the star of the performance. 
The rest of this story I learned from eyewitnesses, includ- 
ing Miss Fanny Mortimer herself, though I should have 
believed it, knowing Tom Sawyer, even if 1 had read it ina 
newspaper. Of course you havea fourth-row acquaintance 
with Fanny Mortimer, known from Fresno to Provincetown 
as the “Queen of the ‘Movies.’” It is she who can circum- 
vent bediamonded villains behind closed doors, who can 
shoot down mountain sides on skis, and ride unsaddled 
bronchos across the chaparral to the nearest doctor, and 
rescue struggling athletes from drowning, or rake hay ador- 
ably ina Maud Muller réle. It was Fanny Mortimer who 
at last adopted Tom Sawyer. 
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Twenty-five miles out from New York on the Hempstead 
Plains, where it is possible to find a stretch of country that 
looks ina picture exactly like a Dakota prairie, Miss Morti- 
mer and her cortége put in three solid and exasperating 
weeks training Tom Sawyer to his part in the great three- 
reel American photo drama, ‘‘ Sweet Sally of the Bad Lands.” 
I have seen the play since, and it isa wonder. The climax 
comes in the third reel, when Peter, a lamb of a horse that 
looks a raw-boned devil, having hada burr inserted beneath 
his tail by the jealous rival, runs away with Sweet Sally 
across a treacherous, marshy alkali flat to the imminent peril 
of her neck. At the psychological moment her little dog 
Tricksy, whom the rival has previously attempted to poison, 
appears providentially from a thicket, leaps at Peter’s head, 
catches the bridle in his teeth, and hangs on until Sally 
regains control of her maddened steed. 

My inquiries as to the details of Tom Sawyer’s training 
for this thrilling r6le have brought me no very definite infor- 
mation; but when finally, after a prodigious expenditure of 
films and temper, the price of seven rattan whips and two 
pounds of strong cheese, the great scene had been perma- 
nently recorded for the future delectation of the American 
public, Miss Mortimer took rooms in an uptown hotel in 
New York in order to devote a week or two to dressmaking 
and recuperation. 


N THE first day of May the adventure befell to which 

I have been leading up. At ten o’clock in the morning 
Miss Mortimer had her favorite horse saddled and brought 
around to the hotel—not the rough, roistering Peter, but her 
glossy, black Mazeppa. She appeared in a silver-gray cor- 
duroy riding habit, with knickerbockers and patent-leather 
boots, that made three bell boys, two clerks and the man 
at the cigar stand cease operations and stare. Beside her 
trotted Tom Sawyer with a new tan collar about his thick, 
plebeian neck. 

It was a perfect spring day in Central Park. The sun 
shone warmly through the little red leaves of the maples and 
the filmy green of the birches. Nursemaids with perambu- 
lators were out in full force, and the heart of Fanny Mortimer 
was glad —likewise that of Tom Sawyer, who promptly stole 
a stick of taffy from the chubby hand of a surprised young 
heiress and' headed for cover. A gruff voice caught Miss 
Mortimer’s ear, and she beheld a stalwart policeman point- 
ing toa very obvious sign which stated that the park ordi- 
nances forbade all persons to allow dogsto run atlarge. , 

Tom Sawyer was most certainly at large. His joyous bark 
was heard once or twice, but he did not reappear. Miss 
Mortimer favored the policeman with a winning smile and 
promised to hale the dog forth from the forbidden ground; 
but the promise was more easily made than kept. She found 
her way at length into the bridle path, in the hope that the 
sound of Mazeppa’s canter would draw Tom Sawyer forth 
from his retreat. 

Suddenly as she approached a drive that crossed the 
bridle path she was aroused from her preoccupation by a 
shrill scream and the wild galloping of a horse. From the left, 
around a turn in the drive, there rushed into view a foam- 
flecked runaway horse, dragging a swaying trap in which 
were seated a man and a woman, the latter pale and wide- 
eyed with terror and the former leaning forward, clutching 
the dashboard and calling loudly on the horse to ‘‘ whoa.” 
The runaway, with dilated nostrils and dragging reins, came 
dashing along at top speed. A hundred yards behind and 
gaining, but slowly, pounded a mounted policeman in hot 
pursuit. 


N HER right, around another bend, Miss Mortimer 
caught a fleeting glimpse of careless strollers and the 
white frocks of children. 

She dug her heels into Mazeppa’s glossy sides and he 
leaped into the driveway, turning sharply to the right just 
as the runaway shot by. Gathering full speed Mazeppa 
took up the chase, but the runaway had a flying start and 
Miss Mortimer found herself only a few lengths ahead of the 
policeman, who shouted to her an unheeded warning. 

It was astern chase, with the chances in favor of a tragedy 
somewhere around the bend, and Miss Mortimer’s heart 
sankas she took in the situation. Then, ast hough prearranged 
by some resourceful producer, a swift, animated bolt shot 
out from the shrubbery, across the road and straight at the 
head of the runaway. 

It was Tom Sawyer, performing his hard-learned trick. 
Oh, why was there no clicking machine near-by to record 
on aribbon of imperishable film the most gallant exploit of 
Tom's career? 

He caught the right-hand rein four inches from the bit 
and closed his young jaws upon it. The horse, suddenly con- 
scious of a new terror, veered sharply to the left, nearly 
upsetting the trap, and then plunged on again. This was old 
Peter’s cue to slow down and come rearing toa standstill, 
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“Hunting Desperately for a Flea” 


“Tore Down a Pair of 
Blazing Curtains” 


but the runaway, a powerful chestnut gelding, only felt the 
inexplicable dead weight of Tom Sawyer’s solid bulk tugging 
. his mouth and strove with frenzied violence to shake it 
oose. 

Poor Tom was in a perilous plight, now swung far out to 
the right, now crashing back against the runaway’s heavin 
chest. At was doubtless some hideous trick they were play- 
ing on him, but he only closed his eyes and hung on. It was 
fortunate for him that the shaft of the stylish trap was 
curved down at the end, or he must have been impaled upon 
its brass ferule. 

But no horse can keep upa 2.20 clip with forty-eight pounds 
of tenacious dog hanging from his bit, and though the chest. 
nut’s mighty tossings were dangerous to the equilibrium of 
the light trap, his speed perceptibly diminished and Miss 
Mortimer and the policeman began to close up.the gap. 

The harness was new and strong and held fast, and the 
trap still managed to keep right side up; its occupants were 
thus far uninjured. A scream or two had sent men, women 
and children scurrying to the sides of the road and none had 
been hurt. But ahead there was another and sharper turn 
in the drive and none knew what lay beyond it. With a little 
cry of desperation Miss Mortimer applied her quirt to the 
now reeking Mazeppa. 

Then, with the bend a rod ahead, the runaway, in an 
access of exasperation and fright, broke into a series of 
short, mad leaps, rearing and straining his powerful neck in 
a last violent effort to rid himself of his incubus, and Tom 
Sawyer was hurled into the rhododendrons with a bit of 
leather still clamped between his teeth. 

In an instant Miss Mortimer was reaching for the run- 
away’s head, and in another the policeman had him on the 
other side, and the race was over. 


Se Mazeppa’s bridle to a bystander the actress 
petulantly waved aside proffered congratulations and 
the stammering thanks of the man in the trap, and ran back 
to where Tom Sawyer lay quietly upon his side where he 
had fallen. 

Fanny Mortimer, save in her professional capacity, was 
not an emotional person, but her eyes were streaming and 
her hands trembling as she knelt in the dusty grass beside 
the still form of her terrier. 

‘*T knew he was dead and I loved him so!”’ she cried to me 
afterward, forgetting her smiling reserve in the telling of 
this tale. 

She lifted the sturdy, naughty little head to her knee, 
smoothing the velvet forehead very gently with her fingers 
and choking back the sobs. Then something happened that 
made her catch her breath. A swelling appeared in Tom 
Sawyer’s throat, and a struggling, painful effort to swallow. 
Then came a half perceptible little gasp and a slight relaxing 
of the set jaws. Miss Mortimer’s hand flew down to the soft, 
warm place between his forelegs and felt a little irregular flut- 
ter there. She bent her lovely lips to his notched right ear 
and whispered his name. There was a movement of his lips 
and brows, and for a brief moment he opened his eyes and 
looked bravely up at her. 

Just then Phil Harris pushed through the small circle of 
silent spectators and knelt by Miss Mortimer’s side. He 
had recognized her and he had heard about Tom Sawyer 
from me. 

‘*T have sent for a taxicab, Miss Mortimer,”’ said he, “and 
we’ll get him back to your hotel. Tell me which one it is and 
we'll have a veterinarian up there in twenty minutes.” 

She looked up at him gratefully. She didn’t notice the 
cynical lines about his world-weary mouth, but only the 
moisture in his eyes, for Phil Harris had owned an Airedale 
once that But this is Tom Sawyer’s story. ; 

Very tenderly they lifted him to the seat of the taxi, and 
very slowly they drove back to Miss Mortimer’s hotel in the 
bright May sunshine, leaving the mounted policeman to 
fulfill his promise to look after Mazeppa. 

At the entrance of the Park a sudden whim seized the 
Queen of the “Movies.” Stopping the taxi she leaned out 
and beckoned to the policeman who had warned her about 
allowing Tom Sawyer in the park. ; 

““See,”’ she said, ‘‘I have brought him out as I said I 
would.’”’ Then she burst into tears and the taxicab rolled om, 
leaving the policeman standing in the middle of the drive 
open-mouthed with amazement. 


OM SAWYER recovered; that is the one joyous fact re 

maining to be told. I called at the hotel with Phil a wee 
or so later and found the spoiled creature eating cheese on 4 
sofa cushion. The doctor found no broken bones, but only 4 
severe nervous shock, from which dogs as well as women call 
suffer, and a sad disarrangement of internal works which, 
owing to Tom Sawyer’s native vitality, gradually right 
themselves. His left hind leg was partially paralyzed whea 
I saw him, but was improving. 

Once more did I see Tom Sawyer. Miss Mortimer had 
been called to British Columbia for some strenuous ‘‘movie 
acting, and had left her protégé with his friends at the big 
Chicago studio. He knew me and promptly sat up ame 
begged for a piece of cheese, of which I had providentially 
a small supply. If I expected to find a subdued and dignt 
Tom Sawyer I was doomed to disappointment. The las 
I saw of him he was dashing out into the yard with a silk 
hat in his mouth, hotly and profanely pursued by iat a 
famous John Morrow himself. 

Some dogs are simply hopeless. 
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By Mary K. Brown 


he Girl Wio Plays 


© 


National Tennis Champion 


SHOULD say to the girl who wishes to improve 

her game of tennis that she must determine to 

work, and work hard. The same _ principle 
applies in this as in any other line of endeavor, 
and agirl must set about itin a businesslike way. 
The game, however, 1S so fascinating that in a 
great many instances good players are developed 
through a great deal of play where they are 
merely out for the exercise. ; 

Everyone, in stroking a ball and attempting to 
play the game, naturally tries to make a good 
stroke or shot; and a great deal of play will im- 
prove one’s game Just as practice on the plano 
yi] improve one’s piano playing. But to the girl 
ho not only thoroughly enjoys the sport but 
desires to improve her game 
q great many suggestions 
can be made. 

First of all, let her con- 
someone whom she 
knows to be a good player, 
and ascertain whether or 
not she is holding her racket 
in an efiective and natural 
manner to make the ordi- 
nary strokes. With this 
basis to start on she should 
start practicing returning 
the ball with the grip shown 
her. 

In my own case, after 
having attempted to use a 
very dificult grip for a fore- 
hand drive, I have in the 
last three years used a grip 
that I found easier, and 
have developed a much 
more effective drive stroke 
than with the old grip. This 
jsnotto say that the old grip 
was not all right, because it 
is used by several of the 
most prominent players of 
today. But there are very 
jew players whose games or 
strokes are exactly alike, 
andif the grip is not suited 
toa person he is almost 
bound to take one that 

and develop his 
own stroke Ss, which, 
even if somewhat 
like the one being 
taught, still are a 
little different. 
Players can be 
recognized at 
some distance by 
their strokes, which 
goes to show that 
individuality will 
assert itself. I 
should recommend 
that, where possible, \w 
girls beginning take a few 
lessons from a professional. 
The professional has made a 
study of the different grips 
and would be less likely to 
advise a wrong grip. His 
advice would undoubtedly 
lead the beginner into mak- 
ing the strokes in good form, 
and not bring about an 
awkward style of play. 

I believe that long, free 
strokes, where the arm is 
ised in its entire length, are 
much more effective than 
other strokes, as they are 
less tiring, easier to make 
and get a great deal more 
speed. Forinstance, it takes 
much more effort to send a 
chop with the same speed 
that a drive may be sent, 
the entire arm being used in 
the latter stroke. 


| AVING received instruc- 
tion as to how to grip 
the racket, the next step is 
lor the beginner to play as 
much as possible, in order to 
learn to judge quickly the 
Nature of the bound that is 
to be expected from a ball 
eming at a certain pace and stroked in a certain 
Way. By this I mean that an experienced player 
Snows, the moment his opponent strikes a ball 
and it+js een coming, whether or not he is going 
to be obliged to rush forward quickly, back 
Th kly » OF remain in position to receive the ball. 
his is the really difficult part of the game to a 
“sinner; and a beginner will often imagine that 
te hasn't a good eye for hitting the ball, when 
the trouble lies in being unable to judge accu- 
rately the height or length of a bound. 
ane of the finest methods of practicing is to bat 
the ball up against a wall, standing far enough off 
'o stroke the ball on the bounce. A great many 
“urts are equipped with a practice wall at the end 
and a line painted across the board at the height 
ot the net, 
T consider it most essential to a rapid develop- 
Ment of one’s game to play with more experienced 
and better players, but that is not always pos- 
sible, A beginner should never overlook an op- 
ey to play with a better player and should 
‘ome a thorough beating at his hands, as the 
‘sinner is bound to learn something; whereas, 
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the good player surely will gain nothing from 
the beginner and perhaps lose some of his own 
good play. 

A keen determination to improve one’s game 
will have its reward. I know of no case where 
keenness to improve his game and a conscientious 
effort in the matter of training have shown better 
results than that of Maurice E. McLoughlin. A 
few years ago his smashing and serving were most 
cyclonic, and while he still probably serves and 
smashes harder than any other player in the world, 
we who have known his game from the beginning 
realize that it has been toned down all around, as 
it was his proneness to err from over-hitting that 
caused his defeat in the early part of his career. 

Another point that I con- 
sider more important, per- 
haps, than any other is the 
continual practicing of a 
stroke that is weak. Before 
a person has played any 
length of time he or she will 
be conscious of the fact that 
a forehand drive, a forehand 
chop, a backhand drive or a 
backhand chop comes easier 
than any other stroke, or 
will find that it is difficult 
to volley a ball. 


TNLESS there is someone 
on hand to give advice 

on the matter the person will 
undoubtedly begin running 
around balls and attempt- 
ing to play the stroke that is 
the easiest to make. The 


_ result is that he will go 
a against a better player in a 
} practice or a tournament 
match, and that player, 
after a few strokes, will 
4 


realize the weak points in 
the other player’s game; 
if it is the backhand that 
is weak the better player 
will direct all the balls 
there, and if it is the 
forehand they will all 

£o there. A player 
should in practice de 


vote attention to 
every part of the 
game. 


Most of my early 
playing was with 
brothers who all 
played better than 
an average game, 
and it was not at all 
unusual to practice 
strokes and various 
shots without ever 
thinking of entering into 

a game and keeping score. 
For instance, my _ brother 
would place me at the net 
and drive at me for four or 
five minutes, aiming directly 
at me— and I agree with 
him that he has several 
knockouts to his credit. 

The next practice, per- 
haps, would be to drive the 
ball by me first on one side 
and then the other, while | 
attempted to guess the side 
on which it was coming and 
volley it back. We would 
then reverse the practice, 
my brother taking the net. 

Then would follow lob- 
bing to me for practice in 
smashing; then stroking a 
ball and following the same 
in toward the net, attempt- 
ing to get no farther than 
halfway up, and trying 
either to make a low volley 
off the ball or a pickup. 

We would then both take 
positions close to the net 
and volley back and forth 
without letting the ball 
touch the ground, and also 
practice with one of us about 
seven or eight feet from the 
net and the other at the net placing the ball right 
at the feet of the one who was back a little dis- 
tance, thus giving practice in making pickups. 

In this way we covered all the positions that 
one gets into, and with that sort of practice a 
player is bound to become an all-around player 

Another point that it might be well to touch 
on is the matter of never giving up in a tennis 
match. If a person is anxious to become a good 
player, I believe that is an essential. There are 
a great many times that a player starts poorly and 
his opponent not only starts well but has what 
little luck does enter into the game, and just as 
often the player who is starting badly gets dis- 
couraged and is beaten after the first few games. 

I know from experience that things will often 
begin to go wrong for the player who started so 
well, and I am a firm believer in “fighting and 
fighting hard” from the beginning. Many a time 
I have heard a player remark: ‘‘If I had only 
worked hard in that deciding set I am sure I 
would have got another game in the early part of 
the set and it would have been my set at 6-4 
instead of making it 5 all and losing out 7-5.” 


‘The Girl Who Plays Gol 


By Mrs. R. H. Barlow 


Famous Golf Player 


HE average girl who plays golf does not 

realize how much increased pleasure and 

physical benefit are to be gained by improv- 
ing hergame. Nor does she appreciate how easily 
she can accomplish this. If more girls did recog- 
nize this I am sure we should see more consist- 
ently good golf played by women. Too many 
girls, I find, play the game superficially. They go 
around the links more as a social diversion than 
with any serious notion of playing creditable golf. 
Or if they do hope to play a good game they fail 
to use the right methods to correct faults. 

Most of the faults that a girl golfer acquires 
are due to a poor start, trying to play the game 
without first having mastered its rudiments. I 
should always advise the 
beginner to take lessons from 
a professional and first learn 
the basic principles of the 
game. Not all girls are so 
situated that they can have 
the instruction of a profes- 
sional. Under these circum- 
stances they should have the 
advice and services of a 
really good amateur, if pos- 
sible. 

I should also urge girls to 
study the games of the really 
good ‘players. This is fre- 
quently just as valuable as 
taking lessons from a profes- 
sional. At the same time one 
should be cautioned not to 
take too many lessons. Les- 
sons are intended to give one 
the right start. After that 
progress depends more upon 
practice, for if you rely too 
much on a professional your 
originality will be stunted, 
and tournament play, in 
particular, is full of crises 
where a girl must think for 
herself. 

Perhaps the most vital 
mistake girls make is that 
they neglect the putting 
game. Let me caution 
all girls not to make 
the mistake of think 
ing that the ability 
to make long drives 
is the principal 
thing. It has its 
place, of course, but 
more champion- 
ships are won by 
skill in the short 
shots; in accurate 
putting rather than 
in making the long 
drives. Professionals 
will always tell you that 
you should first master the 
short stroke and the ap- 
proach. When you have ac- 
quired skill in these, a skill 
which comes only with 
earnest practice, the long 
drive will follow in good 
time. What I wish to im- 
press upon girl golfers is that 
they should be absolute 
masters of the short game 
first, and skill in the long 
drives will follow naturally 
enough. 


JERSONALLY I think 
that putting is more or 
less of a natural gift. It is 
certainly an instinct with 
most of our players, 
men and women. 

The second great obstacle 
to real progress is the fact 
that so many girls fail to use 
good judgment in the selec- 
tion of their clubs. Nearly 
always these are too heavy 
and there are too many of 
them. [have frequentlyseen 
girls using clubs heavy 
enough for a man, who has 
somuch more strength. And 
this, by the way, is a mistake 
that many men also make. A girl should begin 
by selecting clubs light enough to permit her to 
use her strength to the best advantage. Nothing 
is to be gained by using clubs that are too heavy. 

The clubs should be as light as possible. Not 
only that, but girls should master the use of the 
different clubs, know just when to use each par- 
ticular one. I should say that this mistake is so 
generally made that the majority of girls, if they 
would study this point and consult experienced 
players, would end the experiment by selecting 
lighter clubs. And I know that their game would 
improve correspondingly. 

Then, too, I have observed that many girls 
make substantial progress impossible because 
they don’t practice enough. You can’t absorb 
championship golf by thinking about it or by 
watching other people play. 

The fault of practicing too much, while not so 
common, is quite as serious, particularly for be- 
ginners. I don’t blame any girl for becoming en- 
thusiastic over golf, because I regard it as the best 
combination of physical and mental exercise that 
can be taken. But 1 have seen girls go to pieces 
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in important matches because they had practiced 
so much that they went ‘‘stale,’’ as the men say. 

Beginners make a serious mistake in playing 
more than an hour a day at the start. Eighteen 
holes is enough. Thirty-six holes is overdoing the 
game until one has worked up to it. 

Passing on to the driving game, the most com- 
mon fault girls show in it is their failure to keep 
their eye on the ball. I have seen many a drive 
spoiled because the golfer looked up too soon. Of 
course, you must make sure of your direction, but 
after you have done so put your eye on the ball 
and don’t look up until you have finished your 
drive. In your long drives it is essential that you 
should utilize your weight and strength to the 
best advantage. Ihaveseen 
a good many girls who other- 
wise would have been good 
players ruin their chances by 
sacrificing accuracy to dis- 
tance. It isnecessary to get 
good distance to your long 
drives, but accuracy comes 
first. 


AS IT is in tournament 
play that most girls 
realize their golf shortcom- 
ings, itis here also that they 
reap the reward of a good 
beginning and conscientious 
practice. But I should like 
to give a little advice to girls 
preparing for tournaments. 
The first suggestion is not to 
touch a golf club or go near 
the course the day before a 
match. Indeed, it is better 
to keep out of the game 
longer than that if possible. 
Professionals usually stay 
away for nearly a week be- 
foreavery important match. 
Then, too, I should advise 

a girl not to watch her 
opponent in an important 
match. Golf is a game in 
which you have to keep 
your mind strictly on 
your own work. <A 
girl would have. to 
possess an imper- 
turbable spirit not 
to be affected by 
her opponent's pe- 
culiarities, and just 

as soon as she be- 
gins towatchthem 
and permit her 
mind to be dis- 
tracted her game will 
fallotf. [have always 
made it a rule not to 
look at my opponent in 
match play, and I am 
sure my scores have profited 
accordingly. There are psy- 
chological influences in golf 
just as in other sports, and 
the best way to improve your 
game is to concentrate on it. 

Anotherimportant matter 
that many girls overlook is 
that if they wish to excel 
, they must learn to play in 
all sorts of weather. Wind 
and rain are the elements 
they must overcome. But if 
a girl accustoms herself to 
playing under foul, as well as 
fair, conditions of weather 
she will be able to maintain 
her standard of play if the 
weather conditions for tour- 
nament play are unfavor- 
able. 

In speaking of weather | 
should caution girls to dress 
for the game with particular 
reference to these conditions. 
You cannot overdress or be 
bundled up too much and 
expect to play good golf. It 
won't hurt the average 
woman to get wet if she 
changes her clothing imme- 
diately on leaving the links. 

Everyone has certain ‘“‘do’s and don'ts” for her 
game, and I have a few for golf: 

Don’t expect to be a good golfer without learning 
the rudiments thoroughly; from a professional if pos- 
sible; if not, from a good amateur. 

Don't try to play with too heavy or too many clubs 
Test each thoroughly. 

Take lots of practice for the various shots. I fre- 
quently take a mashie and work for an hour to per- 
fect a particular shot. 

Be sure to keep your eye on the ball always. 


As a beginner, don’t play more than 
day. 

Before starting in a tournament keep away from 
the game at least a day. 

In tournament play concentrate on your own 
game. Don't watch or worry about your opponent, 
and above all don't talk while your opponent is 
playing. 

Don't play too quickly. 

In qualifying rounds don't be too anxious to lead 
the field with the best score. You are likely to need 
all your skilland strength for the final round, should 
you be so fortunate as to reach it. 

Don't sacrifice accuracy for distance. 

And, finally, remember that good golf depends in 
part upon natural ability, but to a greater extent 
upon the proper start, a frequent analysis of your 
game by experts, and lots of practice. 
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Champion Woman Swimmer 
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The Swimmer is for the Time Being a Fish 


ATURALLY, the first requisite in swim- 

ming is contidence. To establish a girl’s 

confidence in her ability to swim is often 
the hardest task a swimming teacher has to ac- 
complish. Why girls should have less contidence 
in the Water than is possessed by boys I do not 
know. It is this instinctive ey however, 
that keeps so many women in this country from 
learning toswim,and so it has been considered a 
sport for boys rather than for girls. 

The fact of the matter is that women naturally 
are better fitted for swimming than men. Inal- 
most every otherline of athletic endeavor women 
are outclassed by men; but itis not truein swim- 


ming. On account of their small bones and 
frames, which are more fully padded with soft, 


buoyant flesh, they do not sink so readily as most 
men, and so little of their strength needs to be 
spent On merely keeping up their bodies. 

When Iam teaching a beginner I try to im- 
press this upon her. When she says that she is 
afraid that she will sink I urge her to try to sink 
and see howimpossibleit is. If I can only get her 
to make this trial the battle against fear is won. 
Sometimes I teach a beginner, the tirst thing, to 
float on her back without moving. This gives 
her contidence, and then the rest comes easy. 

From this time on it is nolonger a question of 
merely keeping the body afloat, but of controll- 
ing the movements of the body and propelling it 
forward; just as 
when you have 
learned to walk you 
do not thi 


one stroke of a nu 
ber that are used in 
swimming: the breas 


stroke. This is by 
far the most weFul 
and beneficial of all 
and whenitis ed 


the other strokes 
come Very easily. I 
use the breast stroke 
myself, and also, on 
longswims, the over- 
hand stroke— lifting 
first One — and 
then the other en- 
tirely out of the 
water, and thus al 
ternating them. 

I shall give dire - 
tions for learning the 
positions at home, for it is much better to prac- 
tice them on dry land before going into the water: 

Take a piano stool or a wash bench covered 
with a soft cushion. It will be found easy to 
balance yourself on this lying on your stomach. 
Now, place a chair infront of you and one behind 
you, so that you can just touch them with the tips 
of your fingers and the tips of your toes, respect- 
ively, by stretching yourself at full length. 


O PRACTICE the leg stroke steady yourse tf 
with the chair in front. Beginning with theleg 
extended full length, toes pointed, draw them up 
as far as you possibly can, with the feet together 
andthe knees pressed outward inan easy position. 

Now kick them out at an angle of about 80 de- 
grees. This means that atthe end of the kick the 
legs are wide apart. They are also straight. In 
kicking out the toes should not be pointed; they 
should be at right angles to the legs in order to 
offeras much resistance to the water as possible. 

Now, with the legs practically straight, and 
widely spread, bring them together to the first 
position. Repeat this movement until you are 
thoroughly familiar with it. 

If the position on the stool is uncomfortable the 
arm Inovement May be prac ticed on the fone 
In the arm movement begin with the wrists at 
the chest, forefingers together and pointing for 


ward, thumbs overlapping, palms d6wnward. 


One May Even Learn This 


Push your hands forward to full arm’s length. 
Now turn the palms outward and the arms out- 
ward and back so as to form nearly a complete 
half-cirele with each hand. When you almost 
touch the sides of your body bring your hands 
back to the position at starting and repeat. 

Remember that in all forward movements of 
the hands and feet the point fs to hold them so 
that they offer as little resistance to the water as 
possible, while in all backward movements they 
should offer as much resistance as possible. It 
is this resistance When rightly applied that sends 
the body forward: 

After you have practiced the arm movement 
and the leg movement separately try them to- 
gether. The knees should be drawn under the 
body at the same time that the hands are pushed 
forward. And, accordingly, the backward sweep 
of the arms and the kicking of the feet are done 
at the same time. 


b OME practice is very important, and, if care- 
fully done, will be worth more to you than 
half a dozen lessons in the water witha teacher. 
But when you begin actual practice in the 
water always remember not to do any of the fol- 
lowing things 


. Don't try to hold your head far out of the water. 
To | do so increases the strain. <All that needs to be 
out of the water is the nose, for breathing. 

2. Don't make hard 
work of it, for that 
tires you quickly. The 
strokes should be slow 
and complete. Try 
counting ten during 
each stroke. 

3, Don't wear any 
more clothes than you 
need. They hinder 
your movements and 
make the body much 
heavier. Many of the 
costumes I have seen 

along the shore are in- 
spired more by vanity 
than modesty. 

Don't, above all, 
weara corset oratight 
belt, for these hinder 
thecirculation, Many 
cases of cramps have 
been traced directly to 
corsets and tight belts. 

Don't swimafter 
eating, nor eat for an 
hour after swimming. 

6. Don't gointo the 
water unless the body 
is thoroughly warm. 
Don’t stay in the 
water after your teeth 
commence to chatter. 

7. Don't stayin the 
water more than fif- 
teen minutes the first time or two. Then you may 
increase the time by five minutes each day. Unless 
the conditions are exceptionally fine you should never 
stay in the water more than half an hour. 

8. Don't go in swimming on a cold, raw day, eve n 
if the water seems warm. 

9, Don't try to dive until you have perfect con- 
fidence in your stroke. Don't at any time try to 
dive in shallow water. 


So faras the physical benefit of swimming for 
girls is concerned, I have purposely shown you the 
movements first so that you could see how many 
of the muscles are brought into play. Practically 
every muscle of the body is exercised in a healthy 
and pleasant manner. All the movements which 
are taught in physical-culture courses are to be 
found in this breast stroke. 

The arm movements should round out the 
breast, the shoulders and the neck. Further- 
more, the movement of the arms is practically 
the same as that used by the doctors in artificial 
respiration, and so swimming expands the lungs, 

trengthens the heart and improves its action. 

The leg movement rounds out the hips and 
makes the ankles slender. It also strengthens the 
muscles of the stomach and the membranes which 
surround and protect the vital organs. 

Another beneficial effect of swimming is seen in 
the improved complexion and texture of the skin. 
I know of no other exercise that will clear up a 
blotched skin so quickly as swimming. 


Ihe Graceful Finish of the Breast Stroke 


a 


Canoes 
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All on a Summer Afternoon 


CANOE is the thoroughbred of all water 

craft; it isstronger than it looks, and it has 

ultimate resources upon which you can 
depend. Take an eighteen-foot canoe, which will 
measure thirty inches across the cockpit. Its beam 
will be much greater, Turn it up edgewise and 
its floor will seem as wide as that of the Great 
Eastern. For comfortable cruising a good-sized 
canoe is better for all beginners. Sixteen feet is 
small enough forthe inexpert. Twelve feet is too 
small for any but the most expert. 

The round-bottomed model paddles most 
easily and is most easily handled in fast water; 
but that is the Indian, or expert, type of canoe. 
The beamy, lake model, even although it has a 
slight keel of perhaps an inch in depth, is better 
for the average girl’s use. In canoeing there is 
such a thing as safety, and “safety first.” 

It is said that a great many sailors of the navy 
do not know how to swim. No doubt many 
women have used canoes who themselves were 
not swimmers; but it is much better for any 
woman who uses @ canoe or any other sort of 
water craft to be able to swim. 

Everything about the canoe is light, com- 
pact, graceful, delicate, dainty, serviceable—that 
is to say, thoroughbred. For a vacation trip you 
can put your silk canoe tentin your pocket. You 
can put your canoe cooking outfit in another 
pocket. You can carry in one hand enough canoe 
provisions to last you 
fora considerable 
voyage. Instinctively 
you learn to reduce 
your fishing tackle, 
your bed, your per- 
sonal equipment, to 
the lowest possible 
dimensions. Once 
deep enough into the 
pastime of canoeing 
to learn that it is 
practical and safe you 
will find it the most 
delightful of all out- 
door sports. It is 
easily the most beau- 
tiful. Even in ordi- 
nary practice inmany 
of its phenomena it 
is the most spectac- 
ular sport. 


L SOR the most part 
the dress of the 
woman canoeist is 
that of the woman in 
camp. Wool under- 
clothing is desirable 
for a long trip, for the nights are apt to be cool, 
but khaki and canyas, especially 
with rubber soles, will be found useful. 
goods and canyas shoes dry out quickly. 

Nailed boots of any sort are taboo about the 
canoe. Your canoeist, whether male or female, 
goes in for sprightliness, snap and color, so that 
the blazer or the jaunty hat will prove more 
acceptable in the canoe than with the pack train 
in the mountains, or even around the summer 
hotel. Indeed, this is the most pictorial of all 
sports, as any wise woman will not be slow to 
realize. 

In other forms of camp life a woman may go in 
forcomfort, but in canoeing the glory of a girl is 
in her tan. The costume is no more than will 
mitigate the process of sunburn. It may be said, 
however, for the sake of the beginner, that a 
bottle of carron oil—which is nothing but lime 
water and linseed oil, half and half —will take out 
all the pain of that sunburn. As to mosquitoes, if 
they are not bad enough for you to require head 
netsand gloves, a tube of fly dope made of petro- 
latum and citronella oil will be found less odoroy 
than the ordinary mixture of tar and oil 
affected by the male contingent. 

As to the mastery of the craft itself, any 
woman should first study the theory of the 
It is like any wild or thoroughbred 
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canvas shoes 
Cotton 


canoe, 


By Myrs. Emnerson 


Exponent of Outdoor Life 


creature 
its master. 


dangerous to the inexpert but docile to 
A deep-sea ship is safest at sea, The 
same is true of a canoe. 


Loaded and afloat, in 


motion, and governed by a master hand, it is safe 


andit offers the very poetry of travel. 


\ny woman 


ought to get into the heart of these secrets, She 


soon will learn that if 


any part of the canoe 


touches shore or bottom, it is tipsy and unstable. 
It is safest when fully afloat. 


> ORDER to enter 


a canoe safely take your 


paddle, reach entirely across the canoe, and let 
the blade take the bottom on the farther side. 
As you step in rest your weight on your paddle 


and not on any part of the canoe. 
the exact center of the boat, 
down into place, whether flat on the 


Step in over 
and ease yourselj 
floor of the 


canoe, on one of its cane seats or on one of the 


round 


canvas dunnage bags holding whatever 


equipment you may be carrying with you. 
The smooth skin, the round bottom and the 
sharp ends of a canoe are made for ease and speed 


in traveling. 


The center of gravity must be kept 


exactly on the middle line and as low as possible, 
Keep your hands off the sides of the boat. Keep 


as low as possible. 


Keep in the middle. Do this, 
not part of the time but all the time 


Never at 


any time try to stand upin a canoe, whether it is 
moving or stationary, or far from or close to the 


shore. 


The Sinsle Paddle is More Expert 


Whether 


That means a wetting at least, if not worse 


Canoe stunts, such 
as white-water work 
or canoe sailing of 
any kind, ought never 
to be undertaken by 
women. It is all very 
well for novelists t 
write about heroines 
thus engaged, but you 
would better leave 
that to the heroines 
of fiction, who do not 
need to come back to 
superintend anything 
so prosaic as a din- 
ner. Foolhardinessin 
canoeing or in any 
other sport ought to 
be discouraged. It 
will be many seasons 
before the average 
woman canoeist will 
get anywhere near to 
the expert capacity 
ofthis craft. Far this 
side of such limits lies 
a wide marginol 
safety, comfort and 
sane enjoyment. 


on a long trip or close at home, 


whether carrying bed and board along or serving 

simply as a means of transportation, the canoe is 
the biggest little boat in all the world. It has 
history back of it, and evolution, and type. It 


has a great heart, a thoroughbred soul. 


About it 


cling beauty, independence, fearlessness, courage, 


endeavor, novelty, adventure. 
individual in its appeal. 


Above all it is 


a RTS that are most serviceable to us are those 


in which we actually take part. 


The Romans 


went infor the sports of the arena; they paid their 
money to see other men work or fight or play 
Many of us have seen the ruins of the Colosseum, 
but we have not yet seen the end of the bi urbarians 
who did the playing or the fighting there. 
Many of these underlying truths apply as much 


to women as to men. 


There is no proper compat 


son between the hardy, sun-tanned girl of early 


autumn, who has spent days or weeks on the water 


and the soggy matron, Roman or Saxon, who found 
her amusement through buying a ticket to some 
thing where she watched and did not participate 


in the game. 


It is the especial functio! 


of this beautiful and spectacular spot 

\ that it compels us to get into the game. 
i 


The Double Paddle is Very Rasy to Use 
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It always has been individua 
ateur, and always will remain 50. 


and am- 
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The Girl on | 


orsebac! 


By Gail Kane 


Actress and Expert Horsewoman 


LTHOUGH the motor car has largely sup- 
planted the horse and carriage in nearly 
every part of America where there are any 

rads at all, it seems to me at the same time, as 
[travel about the country, I am not able to dis- 
cern any falling off in horseback riding. (There’s 
a pun lurking in that sentence, but honestly I 
don’t mean it that way.) 

Particularly is the above true in the West, where 
yonderful mountain trails, readily reached from 
hundreds of central points, will ever be inacces- 
jble to the motor, due to the physical conditions 
surrounding them. And quite the most charming 
bits of natural scenery, even in our city parks, are 
those that are only to be glimpsed from the eques- 
trian paths on which walkers, no less than motors, 
forbidden. 

It seems to me that I have always ridden horses. 
Indeed, a horse was my earliest friend, and one of 
my dearest friends now is the horse I ride when 
good fortune keeps the company, in which I hap- 
pen to be playing, in New York. 

I don’t think I shall ever be so old that I shall 
not still want to ride, however impossible it may 
e for m tually to do it. There’s something so 

nly alive and vital about the sport; a girl feels 
s really being carried by winged Pegasus, 
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and she becomes for a time a part of the nature 
that is all about her. 
The sense of this freedom is particularly strong 


with me whenever I happen to be in the West and 
manage to secure for the afternoon one of those 
shaggy-looking pintos with which about half the 
waking hours of a Western girl are spent. These 
creatures possess not a scintilla of style, but oh, 
such endurance and speed. 

It’s not style that one cares for when riding in 
the wide-open country, and for such riding when 
the going may be rough and the trails narrow | 
shall always advocate riding astride. 

For years this has been the only way Western 
girls have ridden, and now the method is met 
with any day in the Eastern parks or on the 
finished highways of staid New England, though 
I suppose there will always be enough stanch advo- 
ates of the old and more conservative ‘‘side- 
saddle,” 

But I smile to think of the sorry figure a side- 
saddle rider would cut in the Grand Cajfion, for 
Instance. The poor horse wouldn’t know what to 
keofit. And imagine Jeanne d’Arc riding that 
way! 


There isn’t much that an experienced rider can 
tell the girl who wants to ride that may be accepted 
as infallible instruction. Just ride, that’s all; 
and if | were you I’d learn to ride by starting out 
astride. A greater sense of security is felt, and if 
need be there’s a chance to get a good grip with 
curved knees in riding that way that is all but 
Impossible when riding sidesaddle. 

And the best thing about learning to ride is that 
one can learn on any sort of horse. 

Indeed, I'd advise learning to ride on “any old 
‘for if you once get the hang of riding well 
on Dobbin, that other times is pulling a plow or 
drawing a milk wagon, you'll be all the more cer- 


tain to ride better on a horse “born and bred”’ to 
the saddle 


horse,’ 


NOW. the hardest sort of riding is the trot—I 
4 1t mean the single foot, which is really a 
y glide so far as the rider’s rhythm is con- 
; r the rack or pace—other delightful gaits 
ater you've become a bit more certain of your seat 
ind sure { your control—but I refer to the plain 
old-fashi ned trot. 

It will shake you terribly at first and probably 
pain in your side. You will bounce tre- 
ousiy. You will clutch the reins with one 


cerned: 


nd an the saddle pommel or Dobbin’s mane 
with the other, as if your life depended upon it. 
\nd then, all of a sudden you will discover that 


7a trotting horse is not a macter of sifting at 
standing. The legs should be tense, the 
sing hard against the stirrups, and with 
you will and descending movement of the horse 
el lind that you are rising and sinking, too, 
by bending and straightening the 
istead of gnvoluntarily as when you at- 
with the horse at a trot, to keep a fixed 


KNCes, i 
tempt, 
Seat, 

) 
Pral ee is largely a matter of trotting or 
When beste ing so far as the horse is concerned, but 
cayuse Ou get aboard a mustang or a broncho or a 

Ty » You do none of that. 
horse,”’ so-called, lopes, and as that 
‘t the only gait he knows or that his riders 


have any interest in, the saddle employed is 
adapted to it—that is to say, it is a deep-seated, 
high-pommeled, high-back saddle that it’s difficult 
to fall out of unless you try hard to fall out. 

Your stirrups are leather-covered, and the heels 
of your boots or high shoes are themselves high 
so that there is little or no danger of your foot 
slipping entirely through the stirrup. 

The one great essential that no girl—or man 
either—who is starting to ride should ever over- 
look is the tightness of the saddle girth, as you'll 
call it in the East, or the ‘‘ cinch,”’ as it’s known in 
theWest. A loose 
saddle girth may 
mean a bad tum- 


My Park Riding Costume 


Girl Who Drives a Car 


By Ann Murdock 


Actress and Motor Enthusiast 


N THE first place any girl can drive a car, but 

if we are to believe all the newspaper reports 

through any one year, in which are recorded all 
the accidents that befall girl drivers, apparently 
not every girl can drive a car well. 

And I am supposing that the girl who may read 
this, who has just come into the possession of an 
auto or has been promised one by ‘‘dad”’ for 
future delivery, is really anxious to drive her car 
just as expertly as it is possible to drive it. That 
agreed between us, we can settle down all comfy 
and talk it over as girl to girl, so to speak. 

To begin with, 
those little road- 
side incidents 


ble and a run- 
away. 

The length of 
stirrup is an- 
other point to be 
sure about. The 
knee should al- 
ways be slightly 
bent. When I 
say slightly, I 
mean just that. 
I’m not going to 
suppose you are 
a jockey. Their 
stirrups, you 
know, are very 
short and they 
sit almost up on 
the horse’s neck. 
A too short stir- 
rup strap for or- 
dinary riding 
makes for cramp 
and discomfort, 
and at the same 
time if the stir- 
rup straps are so 
long that one has 
to stretch to rest 
the ball of the 


that stopped the 
wheels and that 
used to dot the 
landscape with 
woeful feminine 
countenances, 
whena carburetor 
went bad, or a 
tire blew out, or 
a spark plug 
failed to spark, 
ora magneto was 
suddenly taken 
sick, are almost 
as rare as the 
dodo. 

In a word, an 
automobile nowa- 
days is just about 
as ‘foolproof’ 
as a piece of ma- 
chinery without 
a mind of its own 
can be. Car- 
buretors don’t go 
bad all of a sud- 
den any more; 
spark plugs are 
different animals 
from what they 


foot on the stir- 
rup equal dis- 
comfort will be 


were ten or even 
five years ago; 
magnetos don’t 


experienced. In 
fact, it is impos- 
sible to ride a 
trotting horse 
with any degree 
of “style” if the 
stirrups are too 
long. 


tenseness 
at which to 
hold the reins de- 
pends solely upon 
the horse, and it 
is impossible to 
give any general 
advice on this 
point. 

So far as cos- 
tume is con- 
cerned, there is 
the old-fash- 
ioned, but largely 
abandoned 
‘*habit”’ for side- 
saddle riding, or 
the newer long, 
full-skirted coat 
falling either over 
a divided skirt or 
loose bloomers or 
“knickers,”’ end- 
ing in trig riding 
boots of tan or 
patent leather. 

My own riding togs for cross-saddle riding in 
the open country are all of corduroy: a short 
box-plaited Norfolk of brown corduroy; a divided 
skirt of the same material; and either riding boots 
or puttees of leather, or stiffened leggings of the 
same brown corduroy as the suit. 

My “park togs”’ are the full-skirted coat and 
skirt of fine check or covert cloth, weighted 
around the hem if the fabric itself is not of 
sufficient weight to hold it down. 

But don’t worry about the ‘‘togs.’’ The first 
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Keep Your Eyes Always Ahead 


kick up ordinarily 
unless you delib- 
erately soak them 
in water; and the 
demountable 
rims that are now 
available for, if 
they are not origi- 
nally a part of, 
every car have 
taken most of the 
labor out of ‘tire 
trouble.” 


I ESPITE the 

‘‘foolproof- 
ness” of the run 
of automobiles 
today, however, 
my first injunc- 
tion to the new 
girl owner of one 
is: Don’t poke 
around in- 
sides of your 
machine. If any 
thing does ‘go 
bad” have it 
made good by 
the agency from 
which the car 
was purchased, 
or, if not, by a 
reliable repair 
man. 

So far as I am concerned personally, I have 
always hada certain mechanical talent and really 
enjoy making small repairs and readjustments to 
my car; but again I must emphasize the undesir- 
ability of doing it on the part of most girls whose 
mechanical knowledge is limited to running a 
sewing machine or pushing little brother around 
the block in his perambulator. 

Of course the demonstrator of the car you 
happen to buy will give you your first three or 


@ (our lessons and then will leave you to your own 
thing to do is to learn to ride—once learned, devices. Then it is all up to you. It’s your mo- 
you'll love it. And absolutely the only way to ment, and whether you are going to become pan- 
learn is—to ride. icky or prove yoursglf to be a self-confident, 
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independent, resourceful and intelligent American 
girl, the next hour will determine. You will re- 
call, in a flood, the things he told you not to do, 
but you will have difficulty in bringing to the sur- 
face of your mind the things he told you ¢o do. 

Here comes in your resourcefulness. Your 
engine is running. The gears arein neutral. You 
are standing still. Oh yes, you have it now: 
‘Throw out the clutch; shift the gears to first 
speed; let in the clutch There, you let it 
in too quickly and your engine is stalled. Do it 
over. 

Now that the engine is running again, after the 
proper manipulation of the starter, or of the 
crank, if your car happens not to have a self- 
starter, let your clutch in gently after you’ve had 
it ‘‘out’’ while you place the gears in position for 
first speed a second time. You'll never make that 
mistake again, will you? 


pate running now. Press down on your 
clutch pedal again as far as it will go, shift your 
gear lever to the second position and release the 
pressure on that clutch pedal. Now you're run- 
ning a little faster—on second speed. Press with 
your right foot on the little accelerator that per- 
mits a greater flow of gasoline, and, as your speed 
increases, press down again on that clutch pedal; 
at the same time shift the gears again, this time 
into the third speed, release gently the pressure 
of your foot on the clutch pedal, and you're in 
third speed and really driving. Now give a little 
more gas to maintain your speed. 

There, that wasn’t so terribly hard, was it? 
Your grip on the steering wheel is now probably 
equal to that of a drowning man on a plank; it 
doesn’t need to be so tight—just firm. 

When you are first learning to drive don’t look 
back over your shoulder and smile at the carful 
that just passed you. Your job for the next few 
days is watching the road; not alone the road 
ahead but the cross streets. 

And drive slowly. To do that, by now, will 
require all the will power you possess, but therein, 
and therein alone, lies not only your personal 
safety but also the preservation of the lovely 
piano surface of your car. 

Indeed, I cannot strongly enough emphasize the 
actual need of your driving slowly. Twelve miles 
an hour, or fifteen at the outside, is fast enough for 
any girl to drive a car during the first month of 
her operation of it. Please let that sink into your 
mind. 

And always drive 150 feet ahead of your car. 
I realize you’re puzzled over that sentence, but let 
me explain: it is the one best rule for all motor-car 
driving, whether by a girl ora man. It means to 
keep your eye constantly on the road 150 feet 
ahead of the hood if you can. That number of feet 
leeway will give you time to swing out if an unseen 
car issues from a side street masked by a hedge; 
it gives you time to measure your distance in 
passing another car going or coming; and when 
the pavement is slipperyit may be the one observed 
rule that saves you from an accident. It isa rule 
for the open road and the residence section; of 
course it cannot be adhered to in traffic driving, 
but in that you are compelled to go slowly and the 
result is the same. 

And in this connection let me persuade you not 
to attempt traffic driving in a city’s streets until 
you have operated your car in the more open 
roads a sufficient length of time to have satisfied 
yourself that you are really its mistress; until you 
can shut down the gas, retard the spark, throw 
out your clutch, put on your brake and shift your 
gears to neutral at one and the same time. 

For my own guidance a very famous motor 
driver, who has driven cars from their invention, 
gave me a set of rules. Here they are: 


Always watch the road 150 feet ahead of your cai 
in open driving. 

Always assume that the one driving the car that’s 
coming toward you doesn't know so much about driv- 
ing as you do, and give him all the road you can. 

Crawl in traffic until you’re mistress of the wheel. 

Never attempt to pass a car from behind without 
first blowing your horn. 

Never step on the accelerator when your clutch is 
out; in other words, never ‘‘race”’ the engine. 

Never drive in a car track when it’s wet. 

Never try to shift your gears with the clutch in. 

Horn before you cross any side street. 

Never drive on a wet pavement without chains on 
the rear wheels. 

Never, on a wet pavement, throw out the clutch 
and jam on the brakes suddenly; better far to keep 
the clutch in, shut off the gas and apply the brakes 
with gently increasing pressure. Otherwise a skidding 
accident may occur. 
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MPROMPTU entertainments, or those that 
| require but little preparation, are always great 

fun and the girls of the summer camps are ever 
ready to enter heartily into the spirit of such 
frolics. That the affair must be adapted to the 
limited facilities of the camp but adds to the 
enjoyment, and many good things are evolved 
from material at hand that would never have been 
thought of where the supply was abundant. 

Statuary tableaux are really beautiful; their 
requirements are not great, and experience has 
proved that they can be successfully produced at 
a girls’ camp. The photographs given here were 
taken at a camp in Vermont, where statuary 
tableaux formed one feature of an evening of fun. 

The costumes for the full-length figures were 
composed of two single-width sheets belonging to 
the cot beds of the camp. The same sheets were 
used for each tableau, but were draped differently. 

The very effective wig was made simply of a 
width of white cheesecloth, about one vard and a 
half long, which was gathered through the middle, 
across the cloth, to form the parting of the hair. 
It was put on the head with the part in the middle, 
then brought down closely on each side of the face 
and twisted in a low coil at the back of the neck, 
where it was secured in place by large pins. 

The sheets used for drapery take better folds 
and cling more closely to the figure if they are first 
créped a little by twisting them lengthwise into 
tight ropes. After that they may be pinned or 
basted together to form the costume. 

I have made various experiments in whitening 
the flesh for statuary tableaux and find that the 
simplest and surest method is to crush to a fine 
powder several lumps of drop chalk, then mix with 
it sufficient water to make a paste. After covering 
the flesh with some good cold cream rub it in well 
and then apply the whitening paste, with a flat 
paint brush or a small sponge, to face, neck and 
arms. When dry the effect will be that of white 
marble. The whitening should be applied after the 
figure is draped, for it will rub off, and ten minutes 
should’ be allowed for it to dry. When feet and 
ankles are to show white stockings may be worn. 

If you can have a raised platform for your 
tableaux so much the better, but you can do very 
well without. In any case there must be a dark 
background. Screens covered with dark drapery 
may be used to form the back and sides of the 
stage. A large lamp, or a large lantern with a 
strong reflector, will furnish sufficient light. Place 
this on a stand at one side near the front of the 
stage, so the light will fall upon the statue. With 
the light in this position beautiful shadows will be 
cast on the statues. The light must be screened 
from the audience. 

The typical fifteen-year-old camp girl whose 
photograph appears below posed for all the tab- 
leaux. Unless more than a single statue is shown 
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POSINGS AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


blue ribbon bound his head and hung down at the 
back in long streamers. Neck andarms, and legs 
to the knees, were bare. On his feet were sandals 
made of white pasteboard, which were laced to the 
knees with white tape. His hair was black and his 
skin dark, which formed an effective contrast to 
the pure whiteness of the statue. 

Posed as a separate and distinct tableau, the 
illustration in the fourth column shows the same 
girl as a Woman of India, clothed in her sari, the 
native dress of India. 

The encircled figure near the top of the page 
shows a marble bust in the tableau ** The Sculptor’s 
Studio." In this the sculptor is shown at work 
putting on the finishing touches with chisel and 
mallet. 

In the studio scene the sculptor wore a long 
blouse of dark material. A red handkerchief was 
knotted loosely around his throat, and 
on his head was a red cap fashioned 
from a red silk handkerchief. 
This costume was also designed 
to bring out the whiteness 
of the marble. 

For the marble bust cut 
a hole in the bottom of a 
large pasteboard box to 
admit the head and shoul- 
ders of the girl who is to 


The light—there must be but one—is all- 
important, for unless that is sufficiently strong and 
is properly placed the shadows will be vague and 
unsatisfactory. The illustration shows the right 
position of the light and of the actors. Twelve feet 
from the screen is a good distance for the light, 
and it must be opposite the center. A low stand 
or wooden box will hold it. If the light is too low 
the shadows are thrown too high on the screen; 
if it is too high the shadows are cut off below the 
knees. A little experimenting before the audience 
assembles will insure success. 

The size a shadow appears’ depends upon the 
nearness of the actor to the light. Close to the 
screen the shadow is little larger than life size; 
farther back, and nearer the light, it is larger still; 
close to the light it becomes gigantic. If your 
shadowgraphs are produced indoors the room 

for the audience must be perfectly dark. 
Outdoors the only light must be the 
one behind the screen. Do not 
choose a moonlight night. 
Here is an amusing little 
sketch which is easily pro- 
duced and will make a good 
opening act. It is called 

“Peggy's Visit to the 

Beauty Parlors, and How 

She was Beautified.’’ 


wants her nose lengthened and her chin by 
forward a little to give character to her face, 

The beauty doctor nods her head understan, 
ingly, and calls her assistant, who enters Carry} 
a chair which she places at the center with its s 
toward the screen. : 

Peggy seats herself in the chair, facing the audi 
ence, and the beauty doctor stands at one sid 
The doctor’s assistant then brings in a tray hold} 
instruments and appliances. She stands With thell 
tray next to the doctor, who appears to manipulged 
Peggy’s face with the various things she takes 
from the tray. 

Then the doctor stands back and Peggy ig see, 
with immense ears standing out at the sides of her 
head. She turns in the chair, showing her profile q 
takes the mirror the doctor hands her, looks jn j¢§ 
and then throws up her hands and falls back jn 
faint, while the doctor and her assistant rush fromf 
the scene, their arms raised in terror. ; 

Peggy’s nose has become big, long and hooked] 
and her chin turns up to meet it, giving her the 
features of a nut cracker. ee 

The large nose, chin and ears are cut from 
writing paper and lie on the assistant’s tray, ready 
for use. A pot of good paste is on the tray also i 
and the profile nose and chin are pasted to the 
face, while the large ears are pasted just in fronlf 
of Peggy’s own ears and then bent out. The pastel 
will hold these features in place for the time they 
are needed. 

The coiffures of Peggy and the beauty doctor 
are made of towels wrapped around their heads and 
pinned in place. The ruffles on their dresses are] 
of newspaper, also pinned on. The doctor’s highfl 
collar is the sailor collar of her blouse, turned up at 
the back and held in place by her neck scarf, § 
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A Carnival in Shadowgraph 


HE“ Carnival’’isadapted to absurdand laugh.§ 
able burlesques and funny acting. Charac.§ 
tersof all kindsmay passin a continuous procession, 
although the actors may be few; for each actor, 
after passing the screen, turns and walks back off 
the light. Behind the light no shadows can be 
cast, and there the lightning changes of costume] 
are made for the actor to Continue her round and 
pass again in the parade as a new character, Inj 
this way the actors really walk almost in a circle] 
going before the screen, around back of the light 
and before the screen again. : 
Let the procession begin with a burlesque brass§ 
band. For this the girls may wear their camp§ 
bloomers. First should come a very small drum 
major (the smallest girl in camp), wearing his 
well-known great fur hat—contrived of a smull 
pillow with a fringed paper pompon at the top- 
and carrying his also well-known baton, made of 
a stick with an apple stuck on the end of it. 


The Model for the Statuary 


at a time one girl may take all the parts, thereby 
saving the time and labor of whitening and drap- 
ing several girls. 

The figures side by side in the center columns 
illustrate the poses of the moving tableau which 
enacts the little drama of ‘‘Pygmalion and Gala- 
tea,” in which the statue, Galatea, standing upon 
her pedestal, gradually comes to life in answer to 
the silent prayer of her sculptor, Pygmalion, who 
kneels before her. 

The left-hand figure shows Galatea in her first 
pose. As she stands her hands drop slowly apart, 
and, moving gradually, she begins toawaken. By 
degrees she assumes several graceful poses, hesi- 
tates an instant in each, then pausing, as in the 
right-hand illustration, she slowly opens her eyes 
and gazes upon Pygmalion. Quite alive, but still 
moving slowly, she then extends her arms to him 
in greeting, and the curtain drops. 

As an encore Galatea is shown in her first pose 
having returned to marble, and Pygmalion stands 
in an attitude of despair. 

If you will read the story of Pygmalion and his 
beloved statue you will understand how beauti- 
fully this can be represented. 

In the tableau of “ Pygmalion and Galatea” the 
character of Pygmalion (not shown in these illus- 
trations) was taken by the musical director of the 
camp. He wore a toga made of one sheet. A blue 
sash belted it in loosely at the waist, and a fillet of 


Galatea Slowly Awakens and Gazes Upon Pygmalion 


pose: thencover the sides smoothly with any kind 
of dark drapery and allow it to fall to the floor, 
completely hiding the figure of the girl who stands 
within it. This forms a square pedestal upon 
which the bust appears to stand. 

To hold the pedestal in place the girl inside 
presses her elbows close to her sides and the box 
rests upon her uplifted hands. | Around the shoul- 
ders of the bust, resting partially on the pedestal, 
drape cheesecloth or other soft white material. 


Moving Shadow Pictures 


N OVING shadow pictures called ‘‘shadow- 
i graphs’’ are very popular just now and can 
be made most amusing. Almost no preparation 
is necessary, but some one with inventiveness and 
a sense of humor should act as stage manager. 

Shadowgraphs may be given outdoors as well 
as under cover, for in either case the stage is 
simply a screen made of a large sheet stretched 
across a wide doorway or between two trees, or 
put up in any other manner that will hold it 
smooth and flat while leaving sufficient room at 
the back for the actors and the light. 


Peggy, a young girl with a short, or pert, little 
nose, and dressed to burlesque the latest fashion, 
appears on the screen carryfmg a hand mirror (a 
piece of pasteboard cut in the shape of one is 
better). She stands at the center of the screen 
with her profile to the audience, looks into the 
mirror and slowly shakes her head as if dissatis- 
fied. Then she tries to lengthen her nose by press- 
ing it down with the forefinger of her hand on the 
side away from the audience. 

Shaking her head again, she calls, and a maid 
appears with Peggy’s hat and parasol (if the camp 
can produce a parasol). She puts on her hat, 
looks in her mirror, shakes her head again, gives 
the mirror to the maid, takes her parasol and 
minces off the screen and out of sight at one side 

The screen is darkened for a moment to indi- 
cate a change of scene. This is done by some- 
one reaching from behind and hiding the light 
with a three-sided pasteboard box. When the 
light reappears the beauty doctor is seen talking 
to her assistant. 

Peggy enters and the doctor goes to meet her, 
while the assistant walks off the screen. Peggy 
talks to the doctor and shows by signs that she 


Beard, 


Pessy Visits a Beauty Parlor 
(Page 12) 


A Native Woman of India 


The drum major should be very pompous and 
absurd and make a great show of throwing his 
baton in the air, whether he catches it again or not. 
After this diminutive leader let a huge drumme! 
boy trail past, this part to be taken by a tall girl, 
who is made to appear still taller by walking neat 
the light. 

The drummer boy will be drumming with large 
spoons on a dishpan, which hangs from his neck, 
fora drum. After him may walk some natum 
sized musicians playing on horns made o! hastily 
twisted, large, paper cornucopias. 

Following the band a clown may pass along, 
cutting capers and playing jokes. ’ 

After him let the sword eater come, who — 
stop at the center of the screen, swallow a swof 
or two and then pass on. The sword, a short 
one cut from stiff pasteboard, is drawn from his 
bosom; then, standing with his shadow In ad 
file, he holds his mouth open very wide, Pass 
the sword along the side of his cheek (the cheek 
farthest away from the audience) into the other 
hand, which is held in a position that will cast n0 
shadow. 

Another sword, or the same one, he can run if 
one ear and out the other while he stands facité 
the screen. This is done by passing the swe 
back of the head with one hand and drawing it ott 
with the other. If large paper ears are worn t 
effect will be funnier. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
ARTHUR I. KELLER 


and an occasional letter from her cousinsin Boston. But of 
personal, intimate correspondence there was little enough. 
Yet Miss Lucy was not old as the modern woman counts 
time. She had a bright, girlish face and a slender, aristo- 
cratic figure. 

Her home was in the house where she had been born in 
Southmead—an old, elm-shaded, dignified, sleepy town. 
For thirty years she had lived for her mother, and when her 


fee mother died Miss Lucy realized that the boys she had grown 
up with had all departed from Southmead for a larger life. 


Her one active interest lay behind the square Colonial house 
where she lived—in the two-acres of garden. A fence, high 
and almost hidden by creepers or clipped hemlocks, sur- 
rounded that sanctuary. There were a clothes yard, an ice 
house and a tool house and woodshed, screened off by a 
trellis loaded with clematis, which reduced the size of the 
At the rear, too, was a certain area, 


all the rest of the space was a riot of gravel paths, sundials, 
bird baths, rose arches, bits of lawn, and pools where the 
goldfish swam. 


Hi. house was her own; she employed but one maid; 

she did no entertaining, traveled nowhere; so her income 
Was suflicient to keep the garden rioting. She employed a 
man the year round (he tended furnace in winter), and on 
two days of the week in summer a second man came in just 
for wee: ling. She kept hotbeds going in spring and autumn; 
she dissipated in manure; she had orgies of extravagance 
orderi: from English seed catalogues. It was not a formal 


garden, but it had grown like the additions toan old house— 
here a ‘ved, there a pool, thena path to connect them, then 
anothe bed, then a bird bath—till it was almost a maze, in 
which wandered amid surprises. 
It \\ ss in January that Miss Lucy went most eagerly to the 
POSt ce, for then the spring catalogues began tocome. On 
the J :.uary day when we first meet her she was bringing 
home» small catalogue froma gladiolus grower, one of those 
Catalo. ies which chat with you familiarly inthe first person, 
_ xe you think the authors’ whole lives are given up to 
ne t 


Ae ta. < of supplying your particular garden with the love- 
possible blooms. 


“tower's name was Austin Spencer, and his catalogue 

hb oi. the cover a picture, in colors, of the variety ‘* Dawn. 

inside t here were alluring spikes of ‘‘ War’’ and ‘‘Peace”’ and 


Nay ra” and ‘‘Blue Jay,” also in colors, cultural direc- 


8, ‘nd a list of a hundred or more varieties, with their 


Prices 

Mis» Lucy sat down by the sitting-room fire and perused 
this ¢ alogue carefully, She had acquired the gladiolus 
fever only the season before. The gladiolus of her girlhood 
had ben a reddish affair of no great beauty, which she had 
never cared for. It was not until the previous spring that 


She hacl been tempted by this same Austin Spencer to invest 
One dollar and fifty cents in a dozen “‘ Peace” corms, and had 
Made the discovery that the modern gladiolus is changed in 
More Ways than its pronunciation. Those great, laden 


What Happened to Lucy Fifield 
When She Sent Him an Order 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘RUTH GRENVILLE—FEMINIST,” ETC. 


ISS LUCY FIFIELD, on her daily trips to the =~ 
post office, did not get much mail. Of course, ° 
there were her dividend checks at periodic in- 
tervals, for she had an income; there were her maga- 
zines—two garden magazines, a literary monthly and 
“The Spirit of Missions’’; there were local bills and notices, 


Ve 


spikes of magnificent white 

flowers, which had lasted for 

two weeks in the house, had 
YY fj thrilled her. She felt a 
Li curious sense of gratitude 
to Mr. Spencer. Also, she 
was determined to order 
more corms at once. 

There was no order slip in 
this little catalogue, as there 
is in the big seed lists, so she 
had to write a letter: 


Mr. AUSTIN SPENCER, 
“tin” Dear Sir: Having purchased 
by a dozen of your “Peace” bulbs 


(incorrectly so called, I am aware) last 
season I wish to order the following list 
for delivery in April. I am one of 
those who knew and disliked the 
gladiolus in youth, and, being unaware 
of its transformation, I was quite 
astonished at the beauty of the new 
flower. My “‘Peace”’ stalks attained 
a height of six feet, with bloom spikes 
of thirty-six inches. As it was your 
catalogue, sent to me no doubt by 
chance, which persuaded me to try 
the new flower, I am taking this occasion to thank you personally 
forthe pleasure you have given me. I am also sending a little snap- 
shot of my plants in flower, to show their great size. 


Then Miss Lucy added her list of new corms—two hun- 
dred all told, of several varieties, inclosed her check, and 
signed her name. She did not order any “‘War,’’ though. 
They were one dollar apiece! A dollar is a dollar; but in 
garden blooms it may become two! 

A few days later she got a reply. The typewritten letter 
acknowledged receipt of her order, with the usual formality, 
and then lapsed, quite naturally one would say, into the 
personal vein: 

From what you tell me about your conversion, I infer that once 
more ‘‘ Peace” hath her victories. I take no credit for it, but I find 
great pleasure in this victory. How nice it would be if a grower 
could get on a magic carpet and make a trip around to all the gar- 
dens he has supplied and shake hands with all the gardeners! The 
snapshot you sent of your gladioluses makes me feel sure that your 
garden is one of the all-over-tlowers-every-which-way kind dear to 
my own heart. 

Miss Lucy was pleased with this letter. She read it twice. 
It was the most intimate letter she had received in a month— 
and from a bulb grower she had never seen! She wondered if 
he wrote letters like that to everybody; and, if so, when he 
found time to grow his bulbs. She felt like answering it, but 
she decided a letter of that character didn’t exactly call for 
an answer, after all. 


N APRIL the box of gladioluses came from ‘‘ High Pas- 

tures,’’ the name Austin Spencer gave to his nursery, and 
Miss Lucy unpacked it to check up the contents with her 
duplicate list. It checked up all right, until the bottom was 
reached, and there lay a small parcel not accounted for. 
She opened it, and inside were a card and four corms. 
The card bore Spencer’s name, and written across the back 
these words: 

I bring you not “‘ Peace,” but “War.” Plant these in a group in 
front of something white. 


““Why, how sweet of him!” she exclaimed aloud. “And 
they’re a dollar apiece! I wonder if he treats all his customers 
this way !” 

Just why he should make an exception of her she didn’t 
know, but surely he couldn’t be so generous to everybody or 
he would be bankrupt. She stored her corms away tenderly 
against the May planting, and wrote him a note of thanks, 
expressing her gratitude and her sense of wonder. He wrote 
back: 

Don’t be surprised at anything I do. I’ma funny, fat little party 
who loves everybody that really loves my flowers, but you especially 
because of your riotous garden behind your—I know, it is—very 

(Page 13) 


sedate dwelling. Come and see my garden when the blooms are out. 
I have one hundred acres which I splotch with colors to make your 
mouth water. Come in August, and you shall wander in an acre of 
unsorted hybrids and pick out what you like. 


Miss Lucy blushed when she read this note. He was 
getting personal, for a fact! But she read it a second time 
before she went out to work in her garden, and she won- 
dered if it called for an answer. Yes, surely it did. She ought 
to make some acknowledgment of his invitation. To be sure, 
it was extended to everybody on the back cover of his 
catalogue; but this was different; this was personal. She 
answered it. She said politely that she hoped sometime she 
could see his wonderful farm; of course she could imagine 
its glories. 

Later in the summer, when her roses were out and the 
stately foxglove lined the paths, and the Japanese iris 
were gorgeous about the pools, she called in the village 
photographer and had him make a series of pictures of her 
garden, from various angles, one especially showing her bed 
of gladioluses, already sprouting nicely like delicate sword 
blades. She selected three or four of the best prints, won- 
dering at her boldness even as she did so, and sent them to 
“the Gladiolus Man,” as she called him to herself, with 
this note: 


T can hardly hope you'll be interested, but since you say you like 
my kind of a garden, here are some pictures of it. You'll see your 
children in one of the beds. They are very healthy too. 


IS reply came speedily, for the first time in long hand on 

personal stationery. He had not dictated it in his office! 
Miss Lucy blushed again, and began to be ashamed of 
herself. At the end he wrote: 


But why are you in none of the pictures? I’m sure you are part of 
the garden charm—with shears and basket walking down that 
gravel path to gather roses from yon arch, or armed with a pail of 
kerosene to pick rose bugs into! What a lovely garden it is! All beds 
and corners and blossoms and smell and color; a little world shut off, 
I'll bet—your world, where you can just splash / Isn't it fun, making 
the world over the way it ought to be? 


“He’s asking for my picture!’’ thought Miss Lucy, witha 
sudden rush of color. And then she added: ‘‘ How well he 
understands!’’ She treasured the letter in the little, middle, 
top drawer of her secretary desk, which had a lock on it. 
But she didn’t send him her picture or reply to his note. She 
kept the drawer locked, though. 

In August, however, the mail brought her a group of 
photographs—big ones, showing great sweeps of doming 
hillside covered with acres and acres of gladioluses in bloom, 
with men cutting huge armfuls of stalks; and a note came 
with the pictures. It said: 


I’ve been investigating maps. Southmead is only sixty miles from 
‘High Pastures,’’ as the motor flies. It’s state road nearly all the 
way—three hours at the outside. If you don’t come I shall think you 
don’t really care for the gladiolus. Then my work will have been 
all in vain. 


“What a funny little man!’ said Miss Lucy to herself. 
“‘He just writes as if—as if he knew me!”’ 

She went out into her own garden and sat down on a 
bench near her gladiolus bed. The variety “‘America’’ (she 
had a hundred stalks of them) were already half pink. The 
““Peace’’ were just beginning to show open buds. The 
“‘Dawn,” however, were disclosing already their wonderful 
salmon rose, and the buds of the four ‘War’ corms—his 
present—were giving a hint of their incomparable scarlet. 
In another week they would be in full glory. How marvelous 
a hundred acres of such blooms would be! She longed to see 
them. But she also was curious to see their owner; and 
that was why she hesitated, his pictures in her lap. What a 
curious correspondence theirs had been—so inexplicable! He 
would think it very forward of her if she went—very 
“common.” 

And then Miss Lucy had one of those intuitions which 
even the most conventional women occasionally experience 
under the stress of a real emotion. She suddenly realized 
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The Visitor is Given a Few Points About the Things 
She Wants to Buy 
By Frances Greenman 


AUTHOR OF “WELCOMING THE NEW MINISTER'S WIFE,” ETC. 
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stone wall and rest too. Dreadful steep hill! I s’pose I 

could have had a chance to ride if I’d waited, but I like 
to go early and view the furniture and folks. No, I’m not 
after anything in particular. I go to ‘“‘vandoos”’ like I do to 
fun’rals, ’cause they are interesting. Now I calculate you 
are the lady from the city that boarded with the Avorys a 
summer ago Well! Came all these miles to attend the 
Landor sale! Everything they own is real old style. Why, 
dear sakes! I'll wager Quiteria Landor’s got objects that 
belonged to her great-great-grandma. Now I don’t want to 
hinder Quiteria’s getting all she can out of her sale, but I 
wouldn’t feel real honest not to warn you. Here comes 
Prunella Doran and ’Lik’im. She’s for all the world like a 
steam tug, while ’Lik’im’s as sort of leisurely as a canal boat. 
He’s so leisurely he hasn’t got his first wife’s doctor bill paid 
yet; wouldn’t you hate to help pay number one’s debts? 

Well, I calculate we’d better be moving. Two o’clock the 
sale begins, but, as I said, I want to look around. We better 
take the path near the hedge. Glad to see you out, Marrietta; 
hope you get the willow rocker! I wonder if Doctor Gail’s 
going to the auction? I haven’t heard of any one being sick 
hereabouts. This hill don’t improve none, does it? Just look 
back and see the teams and footers coming! There’s going to 
be a crowd at this auction. How do, Lerado? Pretty day! 
Going to bid in the cupboard with glass doors, I heard. 
Lerado’s ’bout as much use in this world as “‘gh”’ on the end 
of words; we know he’s here, but have no notion what for. 
How are you, Nelia? How’s your ma? She’s in a hurry; 
got her mind fixed on the washing-machine. Good afternoon, 
Sam’l. Afternoon, M’lissy. 

They don’t hold their heads quite so high since they found 
out they’d married Posey on. What? No, Posey married 
on, not off. She and her husband’s had to come to live with 
Sam’l; he’s sort of do-less; I don’t see how you could hon- 
estly call her married off. H’m, Penalucy Jobe has on her 
best hat. She always acts like the whole world was a cake and 
she was the frosting—expects the top place at every event. 

My! My! Quiteria’s got everything out in the yard. Look 
at those chairs! Not aspeck of varnish on’em. What! You 
do! Mahogany, are they? H’m! Ican get aset at Dale’s, 
real modern and shiny asa star, for six dollarsa set. That old 
bed? You do! I can see Grandma Landor plain asI see you, 
a-lying there in a big, frilled cap, her skinny fingers a-pickin’ 
at the counterpane. Then Abel—he laid on it for a year; 
and Chrissie went into a decline on it, and Ginther had 
typhoid on it, declaring they was a buzzard on each post and 
banging away with a pretending gun till we bout went wild; 
so four of us got switches and stood ’round and told him we’d 
shoo ’em off. 


[: YOU do not mind I'll just sit down beside you on this 


Wi ERE’RE you going? Wait forme! You don't say you 
like that blue ware! Bid on that bowi? ’Course you 
can, if you want. I alwayssee poor Jaffrey’s stubby chin and 
loose lips on the edge; he used it constant. Jaffrey wasn’t 
bright and drank his bread and milk—now where?—stop a 
minute and let’s see the hens. I keep hens, but a city man’s 
moved near my placeand I’ve rented them out to him at two 
centsaday each. Youdon’t? He’s got ’em over to his place 
and he feeds ’em and gets the eggs, see? I’m making money. 
He expects each hen to lay an egg every day; I don’t. Hens 
are durable, but terrible uncertain. I got it down in writing— 
two cents a hen, not eggs. You look sort of peaked, Cady; 
most of us need a little calomel now and then. If you’re 
hunting for your ma she’s inspecting the hall-rack over by 
the lilacs. I ought to know every one; I’ve lived 
here seventy years come April. 

If I was to invest in a teapot I’d want one reliable and 
modern; but if it’s age you’re after you got it right there in 
that sorry old piece of china. I saw Temperance Landor 

ald Jerry Fernald on the leg with it toan Aid Tea. A man’s 
real helpless with a cup and saucer on his knee, a plate in one 
hand and a sandwich in the other. Temperance thought she 
was a-filling up his cup, but Jerry and I knew—Jerry from 
the feel and I by the increasing spot on his trousers—that 
she wasn’t. He’s real shy. 

I'll wager Quiteria shed tears over parting with this 
Jersey—brought it up by hand. A body does grow attached 
to a hand-raised article. I got an old pony that’s rising 
thirty, and I declare, if I had to sell it, I believe I’d charge 
twenty-five cents a pound, I love him so. I couldn’t sell him 
all in a lump. 


. to see him. 


uction 


/ 
/ 
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Good afternoon, Elder Dale. ’Course preachers have to 
have some variety and spice in their life, but I am surprised 
Maybe we'll get a mite shorter discourse a’ 
Sabbath thereby. Why, there’s the Balls! Ever see a more 
“led” appearing man than Roswell? Trust Dora to get what 
she wants, which is the porch swing. She’s not even a sense 
of smell of economy. Silas Stacy shot a deer once and 
offered to sell a quarter and the head to Roswell. ‘‘No,”’ 
says Roswell, ‘I got a dear at home that’s so expensive I 
can’t afford a fourth and a head of another.’”’ His month’s 
wages never reach ’round the butcher and the baker and the 
grocer; one of ’em always has to wait. 

Why, we’ve just gone ’round ina circle and brought up by 
the four-poster again! My! But Doctor Gail was mad 
when he heard about the buzzards. Ginther had an idea 
early that day that blue horses and green cows were nibbling 
‘round the bedspread till Doctor gave him a quietus dose; 
so Doc says to us that were helping: ‘‘If he sees any more 
blue horses and green cows when he wakes you send for 
But hedidn’t; ’twasbuzzards; and do you know when 
Doc called in that evening and found Ginther shooting away 
at the bedposts, and four of us shooing off the imaginary buz- 
zards, he says sharp: ‘‘ Didn’t I say to send for me if he saw 
any more things?’ ‘‘No,”’ says I; ‘‘you said green cows and 
blue horses, and he’s never seen a thing but ” Doc said 
one short word, and claimed he’d sooner trust Ginther in a 
fever than us out of a fever You sure look happy, 
Minniebell; I guess you’re safe to carry home the uphol- 
stered sofa. 

Preserve us, lady! You never can have no admiration for 
that; glass knobs went out during the war. Here I’ve been 
saving ten cents here and fifteen cents there for three years 
in order to buy a neat, up-to-date dressing-table, and you 
say you’d like to own this. So! So! ’Course there’s nothing 
to hinder your bidding, but it’s been town talk for two years 
that Amiel Landor’s wife had smallpox and What next ! 
You lose interest in things dreadful sudden. ‘ 


M* ! BUT you city folks walk fast; keeps me most on the 
run to get over the ground youdo. Books! You ofa lit- 
erary turn? Most of theseare history; belong to Johnny; he 
was consumptive and used ’em constant. I had enough his- 
tory to do me when I was in school, and after all the hours I 
put in on dates I don’t know but one, and that I learned from 
hearing Pa pity Burnham Hunter. Burnham’s voted since 
53 and helped Pierce into the White House, but he’s side- 
stepped so much he’s never picked on a right one since; 
seems sad to have voted so constant and never come out on 
top but once. 

That rocker! Quaint! Dear me, I wouldn’t risk a ten-cent 
bid on it. Be my luck to have it knocked down to me. I just 
brought sixteen cents along. Safer not to have more. People 
sort of lose their common sense at an auction. Quiteria’s got 
an odd-shaped cake-pan and a hand lamp I wouldn’t mind 
having—if they go reasonable; but I don’t calculate to do 
any wild bidding. You hunting the canned fruit or the wire 
flower-stand, Mrs. Shaw? Oh! You changed your mind, 
have you? 

I see you got quite a notion about this rocker. Quiteria’s 
pa lived in it, so to say; took it over to the graveyard of a 
Sunday and sit in the family lot, passing the time o’ day with 
pleasure seekers, his skinny old hands on the arms, his bleary 
old eyes peering around, his old head laid back right here. 
Some folks say it rocks yet when there’s no visible reason 
why it should. Is that Rosella Sparr? She must have cut 
short her visit to Eldridge. 

Dear me! I thought sure I’d lost you. I never had no 
heart for that clock. Yes, it’s certainly old; stood on the 
mantelpiece in the sitting-room since I can remember; ticks 
like its insides were all brass. Every once ina while it takes 
a notion to strike thirteen. When it does the Landors set to 
and slick up, for something out of the ordinary happens; 
some one breaks a leg or gets run away with or drowned. 
I’d rather have a goat around, for I know what a goat’s 
liable to do. Good afternoon, Mrs. Burns; how’s the baby? 
Is that so? Two teeth! My! Your husband’s expecting to 
get the corn-sheller? I hope he does. 

See here, you really own a nervous walk. I don’t speak no 
more than a word to folks, then, when I turn around, you’ve 
most disappeared. The Landors thought maybe the clock 
would do all right in another family, so they persuaded the 
Nortons to give it house room; but it hadn’t been there 
twenty-four hours before it struck thirteen and the cow died. 
The Nortons threatened to collect damages off the Landors. 

How do, Minty? Cameola stayed home? So! She misses 
altogether too many social pleasures. Cameola’s made such 
chums out of the mop and the broom and the duster she’s 
"bout wore her nerves to the roots and I don’t calculate 
they'll ever sprout again. The only change she indulges in 
from housework is chasing flies. 

Who? Oh, that’s the teacher! Yes, she is pretty; gota 
way with her too; holds her head up and knows the answers 
to the ’rithmetic problems and keeps up with the times; 
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brought some fancy hop games along with the other know. 
edge that looks suspiciously like dancing. All the children 
have caught ’em like measles, and toe it and heel it in and out 
and up and down and hum “Pop Goes the Weasel”’ to aid 
‘em. It bothers Hetty Allard; she says it’s bound to lead y 

tosomething. But I says: ‘Hetty, ’tain’t so liable to as the 
pillow-slip skirts you wear. wager if you were to pitch 
over some day you couldn’t arise; and if a fire breaks out 
you'll never get to it until the house burns down ‘less you 
remove your skirt; and the way you Japan-hobble down 
Main Street attracts more comment than all the dance-step 
games ever hopped.” 

I can’t admire your taste in sofas. Walnut! One would 
think to hear you that there’s only one tree in the world 
worth while. If Quiteria thinks she can deceive me she js 
mistaken. This sofa’s been out in the carriage house for 
years. An auction is a shower-up of character. Quiteria 
never could bear to turn a tramp away, and so they have 
occupied this sofa. Last time I saw it a hen was setting on 
one end and a cat and six kittens on the other If you 
hadn’t a poppy wreath on your hat I’d lose you sure. You 
must have gone round through the grape arbor. 


OW are you, Sefty Lowe? Rigged out in pink today! 

Sefty sets up for a gentleman hater; don’t deceive 
nobody. Poor Joey Doliver had to rent his farm and flee; 
hadn’t been widowed but ’leven weeks before Sefty was cut- 
ting ‘cross the meadow with buckwheat cakes and a new 
polka-dot dress on. 

If you don’t pick out the queerest things to admire! A 
carved handle; sure! The Landors have used that knife to 
butcher with since Ican remember. Quiteria’s tried to shine 
it up; but those spots aren’t rust; they There she goes 
again! Say, I’m most beat out endeavoring to accompany 
you; I’m spry or I couldn't. 

That dog can’t bite. I’m afraid Quiteria’ll offer him to me, 
for my dog’s extinct. If I knew who poisoned him affairs 
around our village wouldn’t be so peaceful. I got my 
suspicions, but a body’s got to have something more sub- 
stantial than suspicions and a dead dog to make much head- 
way. I’m not calculating on replacing Towser ‘less I come 
*cross a deaf-and-dumb dog; most dogs are too talented with 
their bark. That you, Geraldine? I heard you got back. 
I’ll venture she’s thinking of the sewing-machine. She hasto 
go to the city real often to have her tonsils repaired. She 
won't; she says she don’t believe in this promiscuous ab- 
straction of appendixes, and so forth. She says she guesses 
the Lord didn’t put any extra works inside us without we 
needed ’em. How do, Grandpa? If I was Grandpa Starr 
I’d rather either be real hairy or real bald. If I owned a car- 
pet like his head I’d doctor it for moths. . . . No, he’s not 
my grandpa; he’sonly related to me by marriage and lawsuits; 
never speaks, but I do. I won the last suit. 

There’s old lady Whittier and Virginia. Can’t say “V” no 
matter where it is. Calls Virginia ‘‘Wirginia.’”’ Virginia 
says: ‘‘Ma, I*wish you wouldn’t say Wirginia.” ‘I don't 


say Wirginia, I say Wirginia,’’ says Mrs. Whittier. I look 


for her to ask us what we think of her new “‘ wail’’ at twenty- 
five cents a yard. For my part I think a black one’d be more 
suitable fora —— You married? You seem interested in this 
cradle. It thumps when it rocks. I hear rocking babies has 
gone clear out of style. I read about a man who has to keep 
crossing the ocean all the while ’cause he can’t sleep unless 
soothed by the rocking of the ship. Now I should think he'd 
get a big cradle made, and have his folks take turns a-putting 
him to sleep and save expense. I hear it costs considerable 
to ride ’cross the ocean Pluma Landor’s twins were the 
cutest little corpses I ever see. Yes, they were laid out init 
after scarlet fever I never saw such a changeable lady, 
hurrying off like that. You've given me quite a chase. We're 
liable to get separated if you keep walking off so sudden. 


“TuBA RYE’S mounting that box. Like enough they'll | 


start with the hoe and the rake, and work on the feelings 
of the crowd until they get reckless and bid wild, ending up 
with that walnut wardrobe I see you glancing at sideways. 
I’d always hear muffled cries if I had it. Kirk Landor’s wile 
got shut up in it. We all got to go some way, but I hope 
I'll never expire in a wardrobe. 

Why not edge in closer? Tuba’s about to open the event. 
Queer how he always fabricates about what he’s going t0 
sell. He’d lie about his own teeth if he was to put ’em up; 
but he’d best keep his mouth shut while he was doing it —— 
I never saw any one’s enthusiasm wane like yours has. Now, 


I’m holding steady to my course, which is the cake-pan and 


the hand lamp and sixteen cents to spend. What? What’ 
that? Catch a train! Now? The three-ten! Why? You 
changed your mind? I thought you were calculating on buy 
ing in some old piece. And now I got a sudden re-memory 


that there’s a little old rug tacked over an opening in the | 


pigs’ end of the barn; may be Persian, for all I know. Last 
time the clock struck thirteen the pigs came down with 
cholera; so Quiteria, to head off a draft, tacked this rug 
over She surely is the fastest walker; going throug 
the gate right now! Well, I entertained her like we are tol 
to do to an angel unawares. 
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XI 


THE EXQUISITE TENDERNESS of a maid for a babe; the gentle 
pityin the eves of a nun; the helping hand of the pure in heart for 
the heart which has fallen lJow—think, kind reader, think well 
of what they are! For are they not Words of the Everlasting 
Love made manifest ? 


striker’s wife, when Kate Wendell came down to a 
late breakfast—her first in weeks—Ward had long 
departed, and only Williamson was there to keep her com- 
F pany, just arrived on an early train from the capital, where 
he had gone the day before to protest against sending 
soldiers to the scene of the strike. Kate had come home 
in the early morning hours to find the house in its usual 
quiet; she had not gone to Carey’s room until this morning, 
when she found her awake and feverish, staring with plain- 
tive eyes at the foot of the bed, quite willing to have her 
breakfast sent up, not quite so willing, it seemed, to eat it 
when it came. To Kate’s anxious questioning she had no 
answers. 
Nor did Scott, usually omniscient, have any reason to offer 
| for the girl’s illness, if such it were; and Williamson, of 
course, knew nothing. 
“It may be a cold coming on, miss,’’ Scott suggested; and 
headded: ‘‘A little belladonna at the beginning, miss 
Williamson, too, grasped at that explanation. ‘Sure! 
Bound to be a cold. Never knew such weather. Abomi- 
nable.” 
But Kate scoffed. ‘‘A cold! Nonsense! Not all the colds 
» inthe world would give her that look in her eyes, nor make 
' hersounnaturally quiet. I tell you, something has happened, 
something has hurt that child.’”’ She glared fiercely at Wil- 
liamson, not in the least caring that he was obviously in a 
bad humor. 


(); THE morning after the unfortunate visit of the 


find wickedness too; it was only a part 
of the marvel. What hurt most was 
that the wickedness should be there 
and her friends be doing nothing, as she 
believed, to alleviate the suffering of it 
all. At home, in Aunt Crishy’s youth, 
when any of the people on “‘the place” 
were sick the ladies tended them. 
When any of the negroes were bad the 
gentlemen attended to them, too, in 
ways suitable if painful. And there was 
something more. The woman had said 
things about Mr. Ward; she had said 
them with a snarl, with a look of vin- 
dictive fury—and they had sounded 
horridly. Much of it remained, as far 
as Carey’s understanding went, as if the 
woman had spoken a foreign tongue. 
But there were some things which Carey 
heard with understanding, with all the 
shock that even that revengeful fury 
of a woman could have desired. Mr. 
Ward was cruel and he was hard; he 
drove the poor, denied them bread for 
their mouths and shoes for their feet. 
Carey’s literal mind made a picture of 
it, and her heart ached all night with 
that vision—of thousands wandering 
barefoot over the wintry pavements 
and holding out their hands for bread. 

So she had lain awake with staring eyes until a resolution 
came to her. She had only one standard, our Carey, and 
what else should she follow? What would Aunt Belinda have 


; 


“Beside the Table, Bending Over a 
Baby on Her Lap, Was Carey” 


It was hard to leave altogether 
that idea of her being no more than 
a child. ‘‘ Yes,’’ Kate answered. 

““How do you help them, Kate, 
dear?”’ 

Kate told her—both of the part 
she played and something of what 
the operatives were trying to gain 


by their strike, of the recognition they intended to force 
from the mill owners if possible. 


Carey’s eyes still were troubled. ‘‘I don’t understand that 


way !’’ she said. ‘‘Why don’t you ask them to? Why don’t 
you make them Jove those poor people? If they Jove them 
they will listen! If they Jove them they will give them 


done, or Aunt Crishy, if word had come to her of suffering 
and starvation near by? So on the second day after the 
woman’s visit Carey arose and went down to dinner. 


ster. Quiteria 
so they have 
was setting on 


“Well, it’s your own bloomin’ fault if it has,’’ said he, 
standing in front of her and glaring back, his hands in his 


r f you 
rou sure. You 


n pink today! 
don’t deceive 
farm and flee; 
Sefty was cut- 


pockets, his feet apart. “What the dickens do you want to 
go traipsing over the town for, hobnobbing with a lot of 
hoodlums, egging them on to Heaven knows what? Why 
can't you be satisfied to behave like a lady and stay home 
where you belong?” 

Kate fairly blazed with fury. ‘‘‘ Behave like a lady’!’’ she 
quoted. ‘‘That’s the old, old story: we can’t be women and 
play women’s parts and still be ladies! I should like to 


anything, won't they?” 


HEN they wereat last upstairs for the night she knocked 

at Kate’sdoorand went in. Kate kissed her and spoke— 

as all of them did in that house—as if to a beloved child; 

but even at the moment she realized that it was not to a 

child, but toa woman on whose heart had fallen the accolade 
of pain. 

“Come, dear,” she said, drawing the girl down beside her 


“Oh, my child! You don’t understand! ‘Love them’!” 
Carey shook her head and pondered. Then she said: 


“Kate, I want to go with you to help them.” 


“‘Darling !’’ said Kate, and bent closer to kiss her again. 


‘Perhaps you may; we shall see in the morning.” 


But Kate had no intention of exposing Carey to the rough- 


and-tumble of the streets or the wildness or bitterness of the 


women strikers who crowded her office. 


to a seat on a couch, “‘tell me all about it. Did that horrid 
woman frighten you?” 


know what it is—being a lady—if it isn’t helping others, giv- 


es and a new : 
ing of yourself and what you have. And as ‘for hoodlums, 


to admire! A 
1 that knife to 
s tried to shine 


they are more polite than you are, Mr. Williamson.” 
“Oh, hang it all, Kate, I don’t mean to be a beast! But 
when I think of Carey’s possibly having run into some kind 


“‘No; she was too unhappy to frighten me. And the little 
children were—hungry. Oh, Kate,are many people hungry? 


HE girl’s two sleepless nights demanded repayment. 
When Carey awoke the next morning Kate and the two 


Are they cold? Is it true?” 


men had long been gone from the house. It wasa disappoint- 


of danger, or had something happen to her, or—or being ill— 
you know how it is with me, Kate.” 

“Well, I’m in love with her, too, for that matter. But 
I've got work to do; I can’t stay home just to look after 


ment, but her resolve did not lessen. Mrs. Boyne had been 
good to her; perhaps Mrs. Boyne would go with her. She 
dressed in her street things, put her little bead purse in her 
muff and went downstairs. 


“That has always been true, Carey. I’m afraid it always 
will be.” 
“Kate, it came to me last night; do you goaway every day 
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and rag at the enigma. 
Ward did not come 
phome dinner, and it 
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4 shock 01 knowledge had 
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Carey. She’s a grown 
woman, isn’t she?” 
“She’s a saint, a 


ina desert, a ‘sunshine 
inashady place, a 
After all, it was at 
breakfast, and he was 
saying these things 
about another woman; 
perhaps Kate’s impa- 
tlence was excusable. 
“You idiot !’’ she re- 
marked, and, propping 
anewspaper up in front 
of her plate, returned to 
her bacon and coffee. 


VE through all the 
day that followed 
she could not forget that 
)slim figure in bed, with 
the black curls over the 
pillow and the blue eyes 
looking out through 
pain; and when her 
anxiety brought her 
home somewhat earlier 
p than usual it was to find 
}awhite wraith of a girl 
pWhose cves still held 
@ that look of a wounded 
i thing, who spoke seldom 
sand ate almost nothing 
Batall. could only 
Watch and Williamson 
could on!y secretly fume 


B things in the world dif- 
what she had 
*reseen, many more 
e’Onderful than any- 
thing she had imagined; 
UwWas not so strange to 


to help those poor people? Is that what you call your work?” 


“* Oh, Tell Me!’ She Cried, Coherent at Last; ‘is All the World Like That?’” 


(Page 15) 


But Scott, whom nothing escaped for long, was per- 
fectly aware of the state of affairs. Therefore he 
chanced to come out of the dining room as Carey came 
down to the hall. When she walked toward the front 
door he also stepped toward it. ‘Shall I order the 
motor, miss?” he asked respectfully. 

“No, [thank you, Scott,” she said. ““I—I am just— 
going out.” 

“Yes, miss! Quite so, miss! But if I may make so 
bold as to say so, miss, I think it would be better for 
you not to go out alone, miss.” 

She looked at him unoffended, but with wide-opened 
eyes. “Why?” 

Scott’s hand went to his mouth; he became some- 
what embarrassed. ‘‘ Well, miss, it—if you please, 
miss, it—it is not as you might say—er—er ” 
Scott’s courage failed him before those wondering 
eyes, and he weakened. He wanted to say: -“‘It is not 
done, miss’’; as it was he ended weakly: “It is not 
considered —er—safe, miss.”’ 

Carey laughed a little. “‘Oh, you good Scott! Do 
you think I'll fall down or let myself be run over or get 
lost?) Why,Iam only going to Mrs. Boyne’s—at first.” 

Scott’s expression changed to one of relief. “‘ Yes, 
miss. ’K you!” he murmured as he opened the door. 

But Mrs. Boyne’s maid reported that the lady had 
one of her headaches and begged to be excused. So 
Carey turned away, wondering a little what she should 
do, yet still determined; then she thought herself 
favored by fortune, for the eldest Miss Mason was 
across the street. 

She smiled somewhat constrainedly when Carey 
joined her. Miss Mason was small and trim in figure, 
small and neat in features, and small and—small—in 
mind. 

“You are looking pale,”’ she said in reply to Carey’s 
greeting as they walked on together toward the lower 
part of the city. ‘‘Doesn’t the change from the 
country agree with you?”’ And before Carey could 
reply she asked again: ‘‘You did come from the 
country, didn’t you?” 

“T came from Millwood, you know—naturally, 
being a Wethersbee.”’ 


‘Bed had replied in all innocence, but Miss Mason 
flushed angrily. ‘‘Ah!” she said, mentally vowing 
to erase that score against herself before long. ‘‘And 
did you go out a great deal—at Millwood?” 

Carey smiled. She knew no meaning for the phrase 
except its literal one. ‘Of course,’ she said. ‘‘ There 
was nothing else to do.” 

Miss Mason bit her lip and her flush deepened. She 
changed the subject. ‘I saw you coming from Mrs. 
Boyne’s,”’ she said. ‘I suppose you are lonely now 
that Kate is picketing? But—you surely don’t see 
very much of Mrs. Boyne, do you?”’ 

“She is very good,” replied Carey. ‘“ But today she 
had one of her headaches. I am so sorry.”’ 

“T think she must be having headache a good deal 
these days. It’s rather hard on her, you know.” 
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True to her standard, Carey asked no question; 
but the other went on: “Of course you know how 
it is between her and Mr. Ward. They were all 
but engaged—probably were engaged privately. 
Then—well, then the gentleman became other- 
wise occupied. All Hilton is wondering.” 

Carey was wondering too; but something 
seemed to rise in her throat and she could not 
speak. 

Miss Mason went on: “Yet after all Jessica 
should have known what to expect. As if Hiram 
Ward ever really cared for anyone but himself! 
It’s her own fault if she’s set people talking. But 
of course people will talk anyhow. I often say 
that it’s quite absurd. As if there could have been 
any harm, for example, in your driving to and 
from the mill every day with Mr. Ward, or as if 
there could be any reason in—well, in the young 
men’s hanging around you the way they do. Quite 
absurd, I always say.” 

Carey paused; her heart seemed to quiver and 
then be still for the space of a beat. It was the first 
time that the scorpion tongue of gossip hadtouched 
her. She grew very pale. But there was in her 
blood that latent quality which, when it has 
passed through generations, makes it possible for 
its possessor to face the guns, whatever they may 
be. Miss Mason’s satisfaction was less than she 
had foreseen. Carey turned to her with lips at 
least that smiled. ‘‘I think there are a great many 
things that are absurd,” she said. “And I think I 
must leave you here at this corner; we can scarcely 
be going the same way.” 

And Miss Mason was not pale for some time 
thereafter. 


UT Carey walked as if ina dream ora night- 
mare. She was scarcely thinking; she seemed 
to be treading her way through a maze of disillu- 
sion. She had expected so much of the world, and 
what had she found? Aunt Crishy had told her 
about visits and dances and lovers and serenades; 
those were what she had come seeking. But what 
had she found? Oh, wonders, yes, far beyond 
imagining! And beauty; great treasure houses full 
of it; beauty on the streets, in the shops, in the 
parks. Good times she had found, dances enough, 
and charming young men who sent her flowers and 
crowded after her and whispered delightful, silly 
things about her blue-black hair and her blue eyes. 
But the world held more than all that. How much 
more she was finding out every day, every hour. 

It was the first time she had been alone on the 
streets, almost the first time she had been there 
afoot. One or two people she knew passed her and 
bowed, but she did not see them. Instead, she saw 
the bitter, ugly face of a woman, the hands of 
little children reaching out for food, the envy and 
unsatisfied desire in the eyes of those girls at the 
looms; she heard their voices as they rose above 
the noise of the spindles; and, more than all else, 
she saw the thin, quiet face of a man whose eyes 
saw everything and whose lips drew downward 
when he smiled. They called him hard and cruel. 
She remembered the look in his eyes when he came 
back from the hall a night or two before, and the 
sound of his voice when he had spoken her name. 
They said—she shivered— Miss Mason said that 
Mrs. Boyne and that Mr. Ward never 
cared 

She walked on more quickly. She had come at 
last to that lower part of the town through which 
the sluggish river wound its way among the vast 
brick mills, silent now and somehow giving the 
effect of its being Sunday. On every street corner 
there were groups of lounging men. There were 
girls, too, standing here and there, usually in pairs; 
and presently one of these came and stood in front 
of her. 

It was the spindle girl with whom she had spoken 
in the Ward mill. Each instantly recognized the 
other. ‘‘Gee!”’ said the girl. ‘‘ Ain’t youlost your 
way?” 

Carey shook her head. ‘I am glad it is you,’’ 
she said. “You told me about your father being 
sick and your brothers and sisters with their— 
their mouths open and no shoes to their feet. 
So—I’ve come to help.” 

It was not only the girl’s brothers and sisters 
who had their mouths open; it must have been 
a family characteristic. ‘What d’yer think o’ 
that?” the girl remarked. ‘Can yer beat it?” 

Carey had drawn the beaded purse from her 
muff and opened it. Now she put something into 
the girl’s hand. “That is for you,” she said. ‘You 
must take it. You can buy a great deal with 
money.”’ 

She passed on more swiftly now as if she had 
found what she was looking for. 

The girl stared after her, and the girl’s compan- 
ion joined her. ‘‘What’s she give yer? Who was 
it?’’ she asked. 

The spindle girl looked at the other, then opened 
her hand. She unfolded the piece of paper. It 
was a gold certificate for one hundred dollars. 
With an exclamation she started down the street. 
But at the corner she paused; Carey 
was not insight. ‘‘ Great day in the 


*<T want to see the old man,’’ she gasped, lean- 
ing against the wall, still panting from her race 
through the streets. 

Two men were in the room. One was Harrison, 
the superintendent; he recognized the girl and 
sprang to his feet with an angry exclamation. The 
other only turned in his chair, yet it was he that 
spoke. 

“*Well, my girl,” he said; “what’s up?” 

**Oh, Mr. Williamson, sir,” she panted, ignoring 
Harrison, “I want to see the old—Mr. Ward, sir! 
I—look!’’ She bent forward and dropped some- 
thing on the table in front of Williamson. It was 
a one-hundred-dollar bill. 

*“Whew!” said Williamson, ‘f You found it and 
want to return it to Mr. Ward; is that it?’’ 

““No, sir! She give it to me—the young lady 
that came to the mill with ’m. She comealongan’ 
said some’n’ about me brothers and sisters a-havin’ 
their mouths open and give me that. She—oh, 
sir, she hadn’t oughter be down here—not by her- 
self, sir!”’ 

Williamson sprang to his feet with an exclama- 
tion. “Here? Down here? By herself?” 

The girl nodded vigorously. ‘An’ it ain’t no 
time for the like of her to be down here neither,”’ 
she said. 

Williamson had grown very white. ‘‘ Come!” he 
said; and the two went out together. 


T WAS dusk when he found her by the aid of the 

spindle girl. It was really by her bounty that 
they traced her. She had given it freely; and one 
honest soul, early in the day, had explained to her 
that the yellow bills and gold coins might be 
changed for others which would go farther; so 
that, as the number of her gifts increased, the trail 
lengthened, They were the longest hours William- 
son had ever spent. He would have set Ward also 
on the trailif it had not been that it was Ward’s 
turn to spend the day at the capital; and he was 
too angry with Kate for not, as he told himself, 
staying at home where she belonged, to take her 
into his confidence. Through his anxiety it seemed 
to him that Carey was his, that what evil befell her 
must strike at ‘his heart alone. He did not want 
anyone else to search for her. He had for an early 
moment thought of the police; but the spindle 
girl had warned him against that. 

‘**It’s dollars to doughnuts we’d never find her if 
you turn the cops loose on the chase,” she said. 
‘You jest let me tell the other girls; that’s the 
best way.” 

The end proved her right. It was another girl 
who came running up to them at last with the first 
definite tidings. 

‘“*Say, the young lady’s upto Mame Kennedy’s, 
rockin’ de baby!” she announced. 

And there they found her. 

It was a sordid house, and Mame Kennedy was 
crouching on the threshold. She rose when the 
spindle girl spoke to her, and gave Williamson’s 
back a surly look. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘I didn’t ast her to come in 
nor yet to hold the baby. But say, who are you to 
turn up your nose at people?” 

And, having spoken, she and the spindle girl 
passed out of this history forever. 

It was a dirty room with a few pieces of furni- 
ture that bore evidences of having passed through 
many successive households. There was a rusty 
stove with a frying pan upon it; there were 
unwashed dishes on the table, and beside the table, 
on alow chair that had half of one rocker gone, 
bending over a sleeping babyon her lap, was Carey. 

Williamson looked; he could not speak. 

She lifted her eyes; he could see how weary their 
lids were, how dark the shadows lay on her cheeks. 
She looked at him a moment as if she did not know 
him or perhaps as if she were not surprised at his 
being there. Then she touched her lips with her 
fingers, slowly lifted the sleeping child and carried 
it across the room to the bed. 

When she had laid it there she came back, looked 
up into Williamson’s face, held out her hand and 
said: ‘‘Take mehome. I am so tired.” 

His face quivered, but he took her hand and led 
her out of the room, down the stairs, out into the 
street. When they had come up the hill to the 
main street he signaled to a passing cab, and as 
they whirled swiftly home he turned to her. 

‘*Carey! Why did you go out alone?” 

‘*T wanted to help the poor,”’ she said. 

‘But alone!” he cried, taking one of her hands. 
“What have you seen today, what have you 
heard? Oh, my dear!” 


“HE leaned back and closed hereyes; her hand 

in his was as cold and quiet as if there were 

no pulse of life in it. “I think I have seen all the 
misery in all the whole world,”’ she said. 

For a moment he looked at her in silence. Then 
he was moved bya fierce longing to protect her; an 
irresistible desire to make her look at him, to watch 
her eyes lose some of their pain for that which he 
craved to see inthem. He bent closer. 


mornin’,”’ said she to her companion. 
**Some rich swell escaped from a 
’sylum. You should worry!” 
*“‘Not much, it ain’t,’’ said the 
spindle girl. ‘‘I know who that is, 
an’ I got somethin’ better to do ’n to 
be hangin’ around here. Ta-ta!” 
Whereupon this spirited member 
of the family who kept their mouths 


open ran off, and kept on running 
through narrow alleys and other 
devious short cuts in the direction 
of the Ward mill. 

She waved to a picket on duty 
half a block from the big gate. ‘‘It’s 
all right, Mag! I ain’t no scab!”’ 
she called out; and then, panting 
but unafraid, she opened the door 
of the mill office. 


gk office of the Ward mill at 
other times had been as busy as 
those other rooms where the spindles 
rattled; now it was quiet and the 
outer room was deserted. The 
wooden door of Mr. Ward’s private 
office was closed. At any other 
time it would have required more 
courage than the girl possessed so 
much as to knock at that door; now 
she opened it unceremoniously and 
went inside. 


PRIMITIVE father once lived in a wood, 
With a primitive daughter of primitive mood, 


And a primitive wife who attended the pair 
And served them the choicest of primitive fare. 
The primitive daughter was fearful and shy 
And afraid of her life if a hare nestled by; 

The primitive wife had no valor at all 

And shivered and shook if a nut chanced'to fall. 


The father was often away at the chase, 
Or running with danger an obstacle race, 
And dreaded a loss in his primitive home, 
If e'er in his absence a peril should come. 
He dreaded, she dreaded, they dreaded all three, 
The sprites of the air and the sprites of the sea, 
The little gray gnomes that live down in the ground 
And the gossamer elves that in flowers abound. 


“Carey,” he cried, “T can’t bear to have you 
say that. I can’t bear the idea of your knowing 
what misery means.” 

She opened her eyes to look at him and they 
were full of tears. 

“Carey, don’t! My darling! I love you so! 
You shall never see any more of those horrors, 
never! It kills me to see you suffering! Carey!” 

“Dear Bob,” she murmured, but as if her 
thoughts were in another world. 

“Carey! Don’t you understand? Don’t you 
hear me? I love you, I love you, I love you!” 

Now hereyes were opened, her lips parted. Now 
she was looking at him, but with a look that was 
fear and dismay and protest. He bent closer, but 
she put her hand between his face and her own. 
‘“No, no!” she cried. “Bob! No!” 

He laughed. “My darling, you are not afraid of 
me? I love you, Carey; I want to take care of you 
all your life and make you happy and—and love 
you!” 

She had freed her other hand, and now had hid- 
den her face in her palms, and was sobbing. “Oh, 
don’t! Oh, don’t!”’ 

“TI won't then, not now. Don’t cry; TI can’t 
bear to have youcry. Come, I willnot say another 
word—now. Carey, forgive me for frightening 
you; I wouldn’t for all the world, dear, And see, 
here we are at the house.”’ 

And in another moment indeed the cab had 
stopped, and Scott had run down the steps and 
across the pavement to open the door. In just 
another moment Carey and Williamson were in 
the hall. 

Kate met them, and Carey threw herself into 
the other woman’s arms, still sobbing. 


Xil 


HavE you ever watched on some rock-bound coast the 
beams of a light pierce a fog? Have you ever been led through 
the night by the pale yellow glow ofa lantern, flinging fantastic 
gleams and patterns of shadow across the roadside? Have you 

_never followed a beckoning hand? And reader, good reader, 
have you never responded to that still, small voice within you 
which yet speaks, when it will, more insistently than any other, 
whose dictates you must obey, for whose sake you would live, 
at whose call you would die—must die—if need be? 


LL the way home on the train, all during the 
elaborately savorless dinner of the dining 
car, Ward was wondering whether Carey would be 
waiting for him in the library. He had never 
asked himself the significance of this new longing; 
like most men who escape the deeper emotional 
experiences until after thirty, he was shy of inves- 
tigating the secret places of his heart. He knew a 
great deal about many things, but he had yet to 
learn that there are only a few of us who can hope 
altogether to escape a reckoning with our own 
souls—a reckoning where Love sits as judge and 
Conscience as jury. 

It was true that she was waiting for him, as he 
had hoped. Kate was off at a night conference of 
the strikers; Mrs. Wendell had gone to bed to 
nurse her nerves after her fright of the afternoon 
over Carey’s prolonged absence; and Williamson, 
in alternate states of longing to kick himself for 
having alarmed Carey with his premature love- 
making and satisfaction at havingopenly declared 
himself, had gone to his club for the first time in 
weeks. So Hiram found her, as he had dreamed of 
finding her, in the big chair in front of the fire. 

If his heart beat a little faster when she stood up 
to greet him he fortified himself with a fine assump- 
tion of a grandfatherly manner. ‘‘Well, little 
girl?” he said cheerfully. 

But he was all unprepared for what followed. 
She stood for a moment looking at him; then she 
had crossed the space between them as if it did not 
exist and had thrown herself upon him, sobbing, 
clasping him with frightened hands—oh, he knew 
them for frightened hands even through his glad- 
ness at their touching him! 

He put his arms around her, carried her back to 
the big chair, seated her there, bent over her—and 
all the while his heart was beating like a school- 
boy’s; allthe while he knew that she would never 
have come to him in that way if he were not her 
**nicest old gentleman in the world.”’ 

““My dear!’ he said; and kept saying over and 
over, bewildered, pitying, pleading: “My dear! 
My dear!” 

And presently, between his helpless “my dears”’ 
and his awkward pats and his sympathy, she grew 
quieter. “Oh, tell me!” she cried, coherent at 
last, grasping one of his hands in both of hers and 
looking up at him, unconscious as a child of her 
teary eyes and gasping breath; “is all the world 
like that? I have seen—such dreadful things! 
I—I wanted to help them; I wanted to give them 
things. So I went there—I walked, oh! so far! 
And ——” 

“What's that? You walked? When? Where?” 

“Today. Iwas going toask Mrs. Boyne to go 
with me, but she had one of her headaches, you 
know. Sol went by myself. It was far, and the 
Streets are so fullof people! I think the world must 
be far, far larger than I thought—there are so 


many people. 
and where the poor live. I wanted 
you know, so [ gave them money 

“You ——”’ 

She nodded. “Yes, The first one 
to was the girl I talked to in your» 
the one who has all the brothers : 
with their mouths open. Then I we: 
other people money. A good old \ 
how I could get smaller money {i 
and make it go farther; so Idid. 
people came running after me, ask! 
them some too; and—and then 
frightened. So Tran—and ran; anil: 
running my purse was gone!” 

“What else?” Poor Ward! Thi 
the homecoming he had pictured! 


AREY pressed her hands to he: 
I was so frightened! 


way home but Icouldn’t. I went« 


then! heard a baby crying, sol went : 


and put the babyto slkep. A womai 


have been the baby’s mother, but ! ; 


When she saw me holding the baby 

in the door, and would not let any 

the room, and I stayed there—unti! 
““Williamson came—there? 


She nodded. “The girl who ran 2 


girl I gave the money to, brought 
Andhe brought me home. I was- 


But after a while | foun; 


They ti! 
laughed; not happy laughs, I wan: 


the mill 
Co help then, 


gave Money 
you know 
the sister 
on and gaya 
man told me 
my: big Ones, 
{ter a while 
"Me to give 
grey 
Stopped 


vas Scarcely 


ed Somand 
| to find my 
nd on; and 

othat house 

ime—it may 

‘mM Not sure, 
he JUSE stood 
Come into 

ob Came,” 


vay, the first 
tim, I think. 
© tired.” 


Ward said nothing, but stood looking down at 


her, his face drawn and gray-white 


. He realized 


to the utmost the impulse which had sent her forth 
on her errand of ministration, and he realized with 
all the force of a highly trained imagination just 
what were the dangers she had passed through. 
One particle less of innocence and trusifulness—he 
shuddered. She had come through, she was safe 
here with him, and her eyes held no shock of pain 


for herself, no memory of anything 


herself. Yet there was pain enough; 


of it swept him with shame. 


that had hurt 
and the sight 


He was thinking of 


those earlier words ofhers: “A gentlemanis always 
willing to help alady—a woman—all women. You 
need never be afraid of anything in the world when 
there is a gentleman near to protect you.” How 
had he protected her, how had he shielded her, how 
had he kept from her this useless knowledge of the 
side of lifeto which she had been a stranger in that 
far stronghold of her home? Williamson had been 
right; sheshould have been shielded forever from 
the knowledge which is disillusion, as a jewel is 


kept from the mire. 
She began to speak again, and 


her voice was 


low, as if weighted with pain and protest: ‘T have 
been thinking—thinking. It was foolish of meto 
Suppose that J could help them—those poor peo- 
ple. LT am young and foolish; I don’t know any- 
thing about their needs. I don’t think [know very 


much about anything at all. 


I have already given 


them all my money—except a few of the pretty 
gold ones! kept to look at. I gaye and gave—and 
it did not seem to help. But’’—oh, the eyes of 


faith that she turned up to him! 


“*you can help! 


Youare wise and old and great! You can help!” 


“My dear! Whatcan [ do?” 


“This strike—they say it causes misery. You 
canhelp that, can’t you? You can give them what 


they want.’’ 


“They want preposterous things.” 
“You can give them what they want.’’ 
Those eyes, where hope and faith had banished 


the memory of pain! 


“My dear,’ he said, ‘‘what can IT say to you? 
It isa hard old world you’ye come to; yet it isthe 
same one you knew there at home in your quiet 


Millwood. 
discovered. 
nothing we can do would change 


It is not new—all this 


that you have 


It has always been so; I’m afraid 


it. You have 


seen that for yourself—though | wish to heaven 


that you had not !”’ 


“Don’t you want to help them?”’ 
What would Hiram A. Ward have replied had 


anyone else asked that direct question? 


“What 


we want, my dear, and what we can do are not 
always related in this old world,” he told her. “As 


for what we want ———”’ 


He turned away, rested 


his arm upon the mantel and bent his head. 


V 


Was it not becoming more 


moment by moment, what he wanted? 


HAT he wanted—what he wanted, indeed! 


plain to him, 
He could 


hear her breathing, he could hear her move. He 
knew that she was watching him, but he was not 
going to trust himself to look any longer into those 


eyes of cavalier’s blue. 


His lifelong instinct ot 


seeking safety from such wiles had by no means 


forsaken him yet. 


Then he heard a long, indrawn breath that was 


half a sob. 
things ? 
would 


“Q-o-oh! 
You are good. 
not talk that 


Why do 


way, 


you say such 


I know, But wish you 
because 


because it 


makes people think you are what that woman said 


you were.” She paused. 


‘© Well, what did she say I was?” 


he asked. 


KNOCKING ON WOOD 


BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Tap on the trees and the leaves shall tell °. 
Whether the fairies wish thee nell. 


It was only the fairies that lived in the trees, 


Whose spells could protect them from evils like these : 
And so,as they wended their primitive ways, 


And threaded the wood in its devious maze, 


They'd knock on a tree and would timidly say 
To the Spirit who might be within there that day: 


“ Fairy fair, Fairy fair, wish thou me well; 
’Gainst evil witcheries weave me a spell!” 


Then keen would they listen with primitive ear, 
Their hearing made finer and sharper by fear; 
And soon would the leaves make a whisper'd reply: 
“Fear ye not, mortals, no harm shall come nigh!” 4 


Thus primitive mother and primitive child 
Protected themselves in the primitive wild, 


And e’en to this day: is the practice made good 
When, to word of disaster, we knock upon wood. 
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cried. 


and 
probably is,’” 


not—true enough,” 


moment 


said. 


then the 


ness before this slip 


girl whom he was afraid to | 
who wanted to help him! * 
love, because never in all his 


The memory of those words swept 
back to her in a flood of dismay and 
doubt, ‘* But it is not true!” she 


‘*Tt probably is,” saidhe from the 
depths of his bitterness. f 
‘*That you are bad, wicked, self- 
ish? That you starve the poor and 
love no one but yourself, gnd— 


he said again. 


“There is probably nothing bad that 
anyone could say about me thats 


It seemed a long while before she 
moved, yet it may have been only 4 
Then she came quite close 
to him and touched him upon t e 
arm. “Then—I will help you, she 
“Tell me how. 

For the space of a secon:! ot two 
Ward thought his heart st 
room seemed ; 
around him. Poor Hiram .\.W ast 
with his might and his millions, ane 
his overwhelming sense of unworthr 


” 


id still; 
10 swirl 


nnocent 

ve, and 
\fraid to 
selfish 


of an 
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“A Moment Later She Met Stuart’s Eyes and Saw His Look of Astonishment as He Gazed at Her” 


VI 


HAT night, after Mr. Jefferson’s unex- 
Z|\| pected proposition that she should as- 
sist him in his literary work, Georgiana, 
running out upon an errand in the 
business part of the village,encountered 
James Stuart. This had been a not 
infrequent happening in days past, but 
since Jeannette’s arrival it had not once 
occurred. Stuart was much at the 
house, but not for a fortnight had 
——— had ten minutes alone with 
| im. 

That he welcomed the chance as well as she was evident 
from his first word: ‘‘Great luck! At last I get you to myself 
for half a wink without a soul around. Where are you going? 
Wherever it is, you don’t go back to the house till you’ve 
given me what I want.” 

“And what's that ?’’ queried Georgiana. 

Her tone was cool in spite of herself. She had missed the 
almost daily walks and talks with Stuart, glad as she had 
been to have him do his effectual part in helping her enter- 
tain her guest. And there had been, as she was obliged to 
confess to herself, a sense that if he had been very anxious 
not to lose altogether her society he would have managed, in 
spite of lack of ordinary opportunity, to bring about such 
meetings. How much she could feel the want of his com- 
radeship she had not dreamed until she had been tried. 

After the friendly village fashion of intimate acquaintance 
he lightly grasped her arm in its covering of the scarlet-lined 
military cape she always wore on such walks, and turned her 
from her course toward a side street leading away, instead of 
toward, the center she had been approaching. She pro- 
tested, but he was laughingly determined and she yielded. 
twas good, undeniably good, to have Jimps by her side 
again, aid to hear his voice in her ear in the old, eagerly 
devoted tones. That he was really overjoyed at coming upon 
her in a free hour it was impossible to doubt. 

My word! George, but you’ve kept me on short rations 
of late,” he began accusingly. ‘‘One would think you had 
suddenly put me on a diet list. Nothing but sweets! Con- 
trary to the usual prohibitions of the medical men for 
the husky male! Do you think I have no appetite for the 
good, sul stantial food? Parties and drives and candy pulls, 
always with the lovely guest, and never an old-time hobnob 


ee a chum! What’s the matter with you, George? What 
ave | d ne ? 99 


“But uch sweets! And so soon they will be gone, and 
ag ‘or the hungry youth but plain bread and butter. 
OW ab 


ird of you to complain !” 


\D and butter! Beefsteak and mushrooms, you 
mein, roast turkey and cranberry sauce! A fellow can 


liveonticm. But not on eternal honey and fudge—with my 
apologic. to the lady.” 
F I sh ild say so, Jimps. You're outrageous, and you 
et A ‘nit. I wouldn’t walk another step with you if 
C 
. She » undoubtedly the sweetest thing on earth,” admitted 
“tuart. '* There are times when I think I’d like to ask her to 
Matry me onthe spot —if she’d have me, which she wouldn’t — 
"i ‘i fa ‘mer! She bewitches me, makes me all but lose my 
— : ‘And then I look at my chum, the girl I've known all 
Y life, and I think—well, sugar is all right, but you can’t 
out salt—and pepper—and ginger—and 
aps ! 


” Georgiatia was laughing infectiously, and Stu- 
a Joined her. ‘How absolutely ridiculous! I sound like a 
We spice box, and nothing but the ‘bitey’ spices at that.” 
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“That’s what you are,” declared James Stuart content- 
edly. ‘‘And when I’m with you I have no hankering after 
sugar. Mustard plasters for me; they’re warming.” 

They walked on, the spirit of comradeship keeping step 
with them. If Georgiana had allowed herself to believe that 
Stuart was completely absorbed with the enchantments of 
the beautiful guest, she now discovered that, quite as he had 
said, the enchantment was by no means complete and he had 
not lost appreciation of the old friendship and what it meant 
tohim. This was good tofeel. It wasallshe wanted. Ifshe 
had been guilty of a creeping sense of jealousy as she watched 
Stuart and Jeannette together, so evidently enjoying each 
other to the full, it was because it made her suddenly and 
unpleasantly understand what it would be to her to live her 
days in this commonplace little village without Stuart at her 
right hand. But here he was, literally at her right hand, and 
he was making her walk with him, not a beggarly square or 
two out of her way, but a good three miles around a certain 
course which once entered upon could not be cut short by 
any crossroads. And all the way he was telling her, as he had 
always done, all manner of intimate things about his affairs, 
and asking her of hers. 

Before the circuit had been made Georgiana had done 
that which an hour before she would have thought far from 
her intention, natural as such a procedure would have been a 
month ago, before Jeannette came—she had told Stuart of 
Mr. Jefferson’s offer. If the truth must be confessed, after 
suffering the mood which only lately had been dissipated, 
she could not resist producing the effect she knew, if Jimps 
were still Jimps, was bound to be produced. Such is woman! 


UITE as she had foreseen, he was aroused on the instant. 
The generous sharing of Georgiana Warne with other 
aspirants for her favor had never been one of James Stuart’s 
characteristics, open-hearted though he was in every other 
way. He stopped short in the snowy path, regarding her 
sternly while she smiled in the darkness. This was balm for 
a heavy heart, indeed, this recognition she had of his dis- 
approval even before he jerked out the quick words: 
“Great stuff! You don’t mean to tell me you’d do it! 
Spend hours every day working with Jefferson? Not a bit 
of it. Not so you’d notice it. Tell him to go to thunder!” 

‘James McKenzie Stuart! What a tone to take! Why on 
earth should you object?’’ Georgiana’s tone was rich and 
sweet and astonished; it certainly sounded astonished. 

‘Because you're my chum, my partner; and I won’t have 
you going into partnership with any other man—not much !” 

“Partnership! Secretaries and stenographers aren’t 
partners 

“ Aren’t they though? The most intimate sort. And a fel- 
low like Jefferson, full of books and literary lore—he’d be 
breaking off work half his time to talk Montaigne and Sam- 
uel Johnson and—and Bernard Shaw with you. And you'd 
drink it all in with those eyes of yours and make him 
think ” Georgiana’s uncontrollable laughter halted but 
did not stop him. ‘‘What’s his work anyhow? Writing a 
History of Art?” growled Stuart, marching on, with Geor- 
giana beside him bursting into fresh mirth with every step. 
Her heart was quite light enough now; no danger that she 
had lost her friend ! 

‘“‘T’ve no idea what it is, but it’s certainly not that. He 
seldom speaks of art in any form—except literary art, of 
course. I’ve an idea it’s scientific research of some sort.” 

“Then why isn’t he in a laboratory somewhere, boiling 
acids? Why isn’t he digging in city libraries or hunting sci- 
entific stuff over in Vienna? Vienna’s the place for him. I 
wish him there fast enough,” irritably continued this asperser 
of other men’s vocations. 
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“His research work has undoubtedly been done; he has 
pile upon pile of notebooks and papers on file. His hand- 
writing is a fright; that’s probably what he wants me for— 
to make it legible to the printer.” 

“Let him send for a typist then; that’s what he needs if 
he writes an illegible fist. You can’t typewrite.” 

“‘T could learn, if necessary. I’ve often wished I could.” 

“You could learn! Yes, you could learn to come when 
E. C. Jefferson whistled, I’ve no doubt! Oh, I beg your par- 
don, George; you needn’t turn away. Nobody could ever 
fancy your. coming at any man’s whistle. I’m just seeing 
red, that’s all, at the thought of your going into a thing like 
this, that’s bound to throw you two into the closest sort of 
relations.” 

‘“‘That’s all nonsense, Jimps. You’re behaving like a little 
boy. And you know I can’t afford to lose a chance like this. 
You know how slow the rug-weaving is ’ 

““You don’t mean you're still at that?” 

“Of course I am. The prices are very good now, and 


“Then you certainly can’t lose them to go into copy- 
ing manuscript by hand. Stick to the weaving; that’s my 
advice.” 

““Mr. Jefferson saw the loom today. He thinks it too hard 
work for me,”’ suggested Georgiana slyly. 

This was a telling shot, for Stuart had often expressed 
himself in similar fashion in the past. As was to have 
been expected her companion became instantly more nettled 
than ever. 

“‘Oh, he does, does he?’’ he said hotly. “I'd like to know 
what affair it is of his. You know well enough I’ve protested 
scores of times against that weaving = 

“And now you tell me to stick to it!” 

He wheeled upon her. His tone changed: ‘George, I 
know I’m absolutely unreasonable. Of course I don’t want 
you pulling that back-breaking thing. I don’t want you to 
have to hustle for money any sort of way; that’s the truth. 
What I do want is—to keep you away from every other 
earthly beggar but myself!” 

“Oh, James Stuart, how absurd! That’s not a brotherly 
attitude at all.” 

“The rdle of brother isn’t always entirely satisfying,” 
retorted Stuart under his breath. “‘ You know well enough 
you've only to say the word and I " 


““TIMPS dear,’’ Georgiana’s voice was very gentle now, 

‘remember we've left all that boy-and-girl sentimental- 
izing behind. It was quite settled long ago that you and I 
were to be brother and sister, ‘world without end.’ And I 
know you mean it as brotherly, all this fuss about my taking 
a bit of perfectly reasonable employment for just a little 
while.” 

‘Little while? Do you know how long he expects to be at 
work on that confounded book?” 

““No; do you?” 

“He told me one night when we were smoking together 
that he had given himself a year to do this work in. He 
came in January; this is March. Do you wonder I’m a bit 
upset at the notion of my best friend’s going into harness 
with him for a year?”’ Stuart’s tone was grim. 

Georgiana, now in wild spirits with the relief from her 
fears, and the suddenly opening prospect of a long period of 
such work as she dearly loved, had some ado to keep her 
state of mind from showing. “It doesn’t follow,” she said, 
outwardly sober, “‘that he intends to spend that whole 
year here.” 

“He will—if he gets you for a side partner. A man would 
be a fool not to.” 
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“That’s a great tribute—from a brother,”’ ad- 
mitted Georgiana, smiling to herself. ‘* But as far 
as our lodger is concerned, you need have no 
fears of any but the most businesslike relations, 
even though I worked beside him—as is quite 
improbable—for a year. He’s not that sort.” 

“Not what sort? Don’t you fool yourself. 
He’s human, if his mind is bent on writing a book. 
And you are—Georgiana!”’ 

“Jimps, there’s a path in your brain that’s get- 
ting worn too deep tonight. Come, let’s hurry 
home; Jeannette will wonder what’s become of 
me.” 

“Let her wonder. George, are you going to do 
this thing?” 

‘**Of course I am.” 

‘No matter how I feel about it?” 

“Why, Jimps—really, do you think you have 
any right to feel i 

‘**Georgiana, I—love you!” 

“No, Jimps, you don’t! Not so much as all that. 
You have a brotherly affection 

“Brotherly affection doesn’t hurt; this does,” 
was Stuart’s declaration. 

‘“No, it doesn’t, my dear boy. You’re just made 
with a queer sort of jealous element in your com- 
position, and when something happens to call it 
out you think it’s—something quite different,” 
explained Georgiana rather lamely. ‘‘You know 
perfectly that you and I fit best as good chums; 
we should be awfully unhappy tied up together 
in any way. Why, we settled that long ago, as I 
reminded you just now.” 

“Tt seems to have come unsettled,’’ Stuart mut- 
tered. 

“Then we must settle it again. Truly—you 
mean everything to measa brother, friend, chum— 
whichever you like, and I—well, I should feel 
pretty badly to lose you. But % 

wish you'd leave it there. I don’t fancy what 
you’re going on to say.” 

“Then I’ll not say it. Come, Jimps, give me 
your hand on the old compact.” 

“*T will—on exactly one condition.”’ Stuart stood 
still and faced her in a certain secluded spot just 
where the snowy path was on the point of turning 
into a wider, well-used thoroughfare. 

“What is it? Make it a fair one.” 

“Tt is fair—the fairest that can be made between 
aman and a woman. It’s this: Leave the ‘never- 
never’ clause out. I'll agree to any terms of friend- 
ship you insist on if—well, just leave me a chance, 
will you, dear?” 


HERE was a brief silence while Georgiana con- 

sidered. She had not expected this, certainly 
not just now, when her long-time friend frankly ad- 
mitted the drawing power of the winsome visitor. 
As she had implied, there had been between them, 
in the days of dawning maturity while they were 
yet in school together, certain youthfully tender 
vows which they had later exchanged for the more 
carefully considered terms of the warm but less 
sentimental friendship which had now existed for 
some years. 

That Stuart was really dearer to her, more a 
necessary part of her life than she had realized, 
had been made disconcertingly clear to her by the 
totally unexpected pangs she had suffered during 
the last fortnight, when it had seemed to her that 
she was likely to lose the fine fervor of his devotion. 
Now, however, that she was assured of his intense 
loyalty, she was the old Georgiana again, ready to 
stand beside her friend to the last ditch, if need be, 
but wholly unwilling to bind herself to his chariot 
wheels while no ditches threatened. 

‘**Never’ is a big word,” she said finally. ‘It 
isn’t best to say ‘never’ about anything in this 
life.” 

““Then you won’t ask me to say it?”? His voice 
was eager. 

‘‘Not if you don’t want to, Jimps.”’ 

““T don’t. There was never anything surer than 
that. Give me your hand, chum.” 

She gave it. ‘All right, chum.”’ 

He had pulled off his own glove; he now gently 
drew off hers, and the two warm hands clasped. 
“*Here’s our everlasting friendship,”’ he said, with 
a little thrill in his low voice. ‘‘ Nothing shall come 
between us except—love.” 

“‘Jimps! That’s not the old compact at all.” 

“‘Tt’s the new one then. Isn’t it sufficiently am- 
biguous to suit you?”’ 

‘It’s much too ambiguous.” 

“T can make it plainer aS 

‘*Perhaps you’d better leave it as it is,”’ she ad- 
mitted, recognizing danger. 

As you say.” 

He held her hand for a minute in such a close 
grasp that it hurt her, but she did not wince. Ah! 
if she might just have this pleasantly satisfying 
relation with the man whose presence in her life 
meant warmth and light and even happiness on the 
hard road of everyday routine, and then have 
somehow besides the contentment which comes of 
accomplishment along a line of chosen activity— 
and still remain free for whatever God in heaven 
might send her of real joy—she could ask no better. 

‘*Jimps, I’m perfectly contented,” she said radi- 
antly as they walked on. 

“That’s good. I wish I were.” 

““What would make you?” 

“Your promise to earn your money making 
rugs—with me to help you.” 

you couldn’t!” 

could learn.” 

“Oh, how absurd! 
were no other reason.” 


You haven’t time, if there 


E DID not answer, and, since they were now 

back in the village and nearing the object of 
Georgiana’s errand, no more was said until they 
were once again on their way homeward. They 
walked in silence until they reached the very door- 
step of the Manse. 

Then Stuart made one more protest. ‘‘ Not even 
to please me, George?’’ he asked, as she stood on 
the step above him, leading the way in to Jeannette 
and the warm fireside. 

‘‘Jimps, I’m sorry you feel that way about it. 
But I’ve talked with my father and he agrees that 
it’s a godsend. There’s no reason in the world I 
could give Mr. Jefferson for refusing to help him 
when he needs it, and when I need it too. There- 
fore—I’m sorry, Jimps, since you are so strange as 
to care—but I’ve made up my mind.” 

**You’ll excuse me if I don’t come in tonight,” 
he said, and turned away. 

She stood looking comprehendingly after him 
as he left her, then ran in and closed the door. 


The mood which held her now was so far from 


being black that it was rosy red. 


Vil 

“ NCLE DAVID, I was never so sorry to come 

to the end of any visit as | am this one,”’ said 
Jeannette Crofton. She was holding Mr. Warne’s 
frail hand in both her own, and looking straight 
into the young blue-gray eyes which looked affec- 
tionately back at her. She was dressed for her 
departure, and the great closed town car which 
had brought her was waiting at the door. 

Near her stood Georgiana and James McKenzie 
Stuart. Mr. E. C. Jefferson had just appeared in 
the background, come to bid the guest farewell. 

have given me much pleasure, my dear,” 
responded Mr. Warne, ‘‘and if you have received 
it as well, the balance is pretty evenly struck.” 

“T might have stayed two days longer,” de- 
clared Jeannette with evident longing, ‘‘if it hadn’t 
been for that sister of mine. I’m sure she could 
have had a birthday dance without me—but, no! 
How I wish I were taking you all with me—even 
you, Mr. Jefferson,’’ she added with one of her 
adorable smiles, as she turned to him; ‘‘ you, whom 
I can’t possibly imagine caring to dance a step, not 
even with the prettiest girl I could find for you.” 

**You almost make me wish I knew how to dance 
a step,” said Mr. Jefferson, advancing to take her 
hand. ‘As it is I can at least wish that prettiest 
girl a partner worthy of her grace.” 

‘*While I am wishing,” exclaimed Jeannette with 
characteristic impulsiveness, ‘‘why in the world 
don’t I bring about my own wishes? Oh, where 
have my wits been! Georgiana, darling, run and 
dress and go with me! I’ll send you back tomor- 
row in the car. And you, too, Mr. Stuart! Oh, 


come, both of you, and dance at Rosalie’s birth- 
day féte tonight! Please—please do!” 


She turned 


“Thank goodness I’ve had the sense always to 
keep the latest of Jeannette’s ‘Semiannual’ tai- 
lored suits pressed and trimmed,” thought Geor- 
giana as she dressed. ‘‘This is a year behind the 
extreme style, but I know perfectly well I look 
absolutely all right in it, and my hat, having once 
been hers, is mighty becoming and smart, if it is a 
make-over. It’s lucky I can do those things; that’s 
one benefit of going to college, anyhow.” 

More ‘‘make-overs”’ in the way of dress acces- 
sories, all of exquisite material, on account of their 
source, and daintily preserved because of their 
frailty after having served two owners, went into 
her traveling bag. For the dance itself, since there 
was no other way, she was not loath to accept 
Jeannette’s generous offer, and, being a very hu- 
man creature, could not help looking forward with 
delight to the prospect of finding herself arrayed 
in such apparel as would successfully sustain any 
observation which might be brought to bear upon 
the country cousin. 

As for Stuart, she had no fears for him, for his 
years of college life had made him an acceptable 
figure upon any occasion, and she was confident 
his broad shoulders and fine carriage could atone 
for any slightly antique cut of lapel or coat-tail. 


HUS, altogether, it was a very happy young 
person who embraced Mr. David Warne, shook 
hands with Mr. Jefferson, and ran down the path to 
the great car in the wake of Jeannette, followed by 
James Stuart looking extremely personable in the 
well-cut clothes which were the one extravagance 
he allowed himself, now that he was immured for 
at least the early half of his life, as he expected, 
upon the farm of his inheritance. 
“Well, well, I’m glad to have my little girl run 
away for a few hours,” said Mr. Warne, from the 
window where, with Mr. Jefferson at his shoulder, 


“She Had Never Dreamed That Outside of Stories Men 


te Mr. Warne. ‘‘Mayn’t she, Uncle David? 
Couldn’t you manage to spare her just for twenty- 
four hours?’’ 

They looked at one another, smiling, hardly be- 
lieving that the gay suggestion was a serious one. 


UT to Jeannette, accustomed to having her own 

way, once that way had occurred to her, all 
objections were thrust aside. ‘‘Oh, but you must 
come!”’ she cried. ‘‘I’ll not take no.” 

“Come and talk it over a minute with me, crazy 
child,’”? bade Georgiana; and she drew her cousin 
out of the room, where she could state the great 
difficulty, which, being a woman, had instantly as- 
sailed her. ‘‘Jean, I hate to quash such a glorious 
idea, but—I shall have to be frank—clothes!”’ 

‘‘With loads of frocks hanging in my wardrobe 
at home? And half of them too trying for me to 
wear at all, while they would suit you perfectly. 
Nonsense! Oh, hurry and make ready! James 
Stuart will go if you will; I saw it in his eyes.” 

It could not be refused, this tempting invitation, 
with such a lovely tyrant to enforce her will. One 
word, however, did James Stuart and Georgiana 
Warne exchange in a corner before they capitu- 
lated. 

““George, my evening togs—they’ve been put 
away for the four years since I left college. They 
must be about the most hopelessly ancient cut 
conceivable to eyes like hers. Shall I risk look- 
ing like a rustic in such a house as that?”’ But 
Stuart’s eyes were eager as a boy’s. 

“T’ll not goif you won’t, Jimps. As for rusticity 
I can keep you company. Can you bear to lose 
such a frolic? I can’t.” 

“Neither can I, hang it! All right, I'll be a 
sport if you will,” agreed Stuart with a laugh, and 
rushed away to pack a bag in short order, all the 
zest of irrepressible youth, in one who had been 
forced by circumstances to forswear most of the 
joys of youth for stern labor, coming uppermost 
to bid him make merry once more at any cost of 
after fall of spirits. 


Ever Really Did Begin to Fire on Sight, Like This” 


he stood watching for the final wave of Georgiana’s 
hand. ‘‘She has enjoyed her cousin’s visit, but it 
has meant considerable extra labor for her. This 
seems a fitting return for Jeannette to make.” 

“One can hardly blame Miss Crofton for want- 
ing to prolong her enjoyment of your daughter’s 
society,” observed Mr. Jefferson, his eyes watch- 
ing closely the laughing faces behind the glass as 
the travelers settled themselves. ‘‘I can imagine 
one’s feeling a very decided emptiness in a place 
which she had left.” 

“There, they’re off!’? announced Mr. Warne, 
waving his slender arm with eagerness, his delicate 
features alight with pleasure in this unexpected 
happening. ‘‘Emptiness, you say, Jefferson!’’ he 
added as the two turned away, with the car out of 
sight down the snowy road. ‘‘ That quite expresses 
it. Even for a few hours I am conscious of a dis- 
tinct sense of loneliness without Georgiana. Her 
personality is one which makes itself felt; it has 
individuality, audacity, even—I think—that curi- 
ous quality which for want of a better name we 
call ‘charm.’ Am I too prejudiced?” 

He placed himself upon his couch, plainly very 
weary with the flurry of the last hour. He lay 
looking up at Mr. Jefferson, who had lingered a 
little before going back to the work which loudly 
called to him. It was quite possible for the younger 
man to comprehend how desolate was the gentle 
invalid’s feeling at being left, if only fora day and 
a night, in the care of the friendly neighbor who 
was to minister to his needs and who was already 
to be heard bustling about the dining room, laying 
the table for the coming meal. 


“Vow may be prejudiced,” admitted his com- 
panion, “but it is a prejudice which can be 
readily forgiven—and even shared,” he added. 

“Her cousin,” pursued Mr. Warne slowly, 
‘*would outshine her in beauty and in sweetness of 
disposition, perhaps, though I doubt if Jeannette 
has ever had a fraction of the tests of character 
and endurance my girl has had.” 


(Page 20) 


‘She surely never has,” agreed the other, « 
as for mere sweetness of disposition, t hore ar And 
qualities which make their own appex|.” © other 

A whimsical smile appeared upon {he pale 
resting against one of Georgiana’s , rimson : 
pillows. “How she would make me signals f : 
tress and warning,’’ he mused, “if 
me carrying on an antiphonal service j)) he 
with our lodger, who, she would consi 
her not at all. Well, well: 


face 
uch 


hear 
praise 
ler, knows 


.. , Man, she is mine own 
And I as rich in having such a jowel ’ 
As twenty seas, if all their sand yore 


The water nectar, and the rocks jre ve 
You'll forgive an old man’s sniinee 
S romanticism, Mr. 


Jefferson, I hope?’”’ 
“You are one of the youngest men | know And 
if you may quote Shakespeare to your Purpoee 1 
may quote good old Doctor Holmes.” saiq M 
Jefferson, drawing the pillow into an easier positi : 
as he spoke: 
He doth not lack an almanac 
Whose youth is in his soul. 


To Georgiana Warne, a year out of College 
and during that year having sorely missed the 
many gayeties of the life she had known for tine 
happy years, the present experience was delight. 
ful. She enjoyed every minute of the swift drive 
over the sixty miles to her cousin’s home en- 
joyed the arrival there and the meeting with the 
family and their house guests assembled for after. 
noon tea, enjoyed her installment in « luxuriously 
furnished room where Jeannette presently brought 
her an armful of gowns to choose from for the eve- 
ning. A small dinner was to precede the dance, and 
all sorts of scheming for Georgiana’s pleasure had 
been fermenting in Jeannette’s brain on the 
home. 

“DP ve arranged with Rosalie to put you next her 
special prize—the most wonderful man she knows 
All her set are crazy over him, though he belongs 
in ours fast enough. It’s Miles Channing, just 
home after a year’s travel and as good-looking as 
any illustrator ever drew. You see you simply 
must be your most brilliant self. And here’s the 
way to do it—wear this!” 


Way 


held up before Georgiana’s disconcerted 
gaze such a marvel of color and cunning as 
brought a gasp of astonishment and a quick denial: 
*“Oh, my dear! Not that—for me. It’s bad 
enough to wear your things at all, but don’t give 
me something that will make everybody look at 
me, like that!” 

“That’s precisely what I want,’’ laughed Jean. 
nette. ‘And this is a thing I haven’t ventured to 
wear and never shall, though I’m wild to doit. But 
I couldn’t carry it off; you can. Those orange 
shades will be glorious with your eyes and hair, 
Besides, as for making you conspicuous above the 
rest, on account of any gorgeousness of color or 
eccentricity of style, it simply can’t be done these 
days. So put this on and see for yourself. You 
needn’t wear it, of course, if you don’t like it; but 
you will.” 

Reluctantly Georgiana allowed a slim French 
maid to slip the marvel of her country’s art over 
the bared shoulders, and the next minute she was 
staring at herself in a long mirror, while Susette 
clapped her hands and gay young Rosalie, passing 
the door at the moment and summoned to the 
private view, cried joyously: 

“Oh, Georgiana, you’re perfectly stunning! O/ 
course you must wear it, and you'll be the star of 
the evening.” 

Rosalie rushed on, having settled the question 
out of hand, after the manner of the youthful. 
Jeannette was laughing as she called her mother in 
to confirm the decision. 

Mrs. Crofton, languidly interested, surveyed her 
niece with approval. She was an impressive lady, 
was Aunt Olivia, and her opinion was accustomed 
to have weight. ‘‘It suits you, my dear,” was her 
verdict. ‘‘ Those who can wear such daring effects 
should do it, for every scene needs points of light 
and intensity.” 

“And these other frocks,’’ Jeannette declared, 
pointing to them, where Susette had spread them 
out upon the bed, “are just colorless, baby things 
that anybody can wear.” 

“They look exquisite to me,” regretted Georgi- 
ana, eying them wistfully. 

Somehow, now that she was here she did not s0 
much enjoy the thought of appearing in borrowed 
finery, and, since it must be done, would have pre- 
ferred to wear the simplest white frock in Jear- 
nette’s wardrobe. But it was not to be without 
displeasing her hostesses, and she reluctantly sub- 
mitted. Susette begged leave to arrange her hait, 
while Jeannette hunted out silk stockings and 
slippers to match the frock. 

When Georgiana was ready to descend she took 
one last look at the girl in the long mirror, and 
turned to Jeannette, herself a picture in the deli- 
cate colorings which she affected and which set o! 
her golden beauty. ‘‘I feel like the old woma 
in the nursery song,” Georgiana said, “ doubtful o 
my identity.” a 

“But you must admit you’re simply glorious, 
cried Jeannette. “Of course, I knew you were+ 
beauty, dear, but I didn’t know you were such ¢ 
raving one as this.” fi 

“I’m no beauty,” denied Georgiana with spit 
“Tt’s just the clothes. But you—I never saw any 
thing so enchanting as you tonight.” ; 

“Delightful! I’mso glad, for—there’s somebot} 
I want to enchant. Come on,” and Jeannette led 
the way. 


T THE foot of the great staircase, about a wit 
fireplace, Georgiana saw James Stuart with’ 
group of young men, and noted swiftly that ther? 
was no too striking contrast to be noted betwet! 
her friend and his faultlessly attired companlo™ 
except that his face and hands wore a deeper ©” 
of winter tan than theirs, and he looked strong 
and more virile than any of them. And eyen in his 
outdoor coloring there was among them one we 
rivaled him, the one who, as Georgiana instant! 
guessed, was the lately arrived traveler. A ™ 
ment later she met Stuart’s eyes and saw his Joos 
of astonishment as he gazed at her. ; 
Presently, when those whom she had not alreat} 
met had been made known to her, she found Stuat! 
at her elbow. ‘‘ Am I dreaming?” said his voice” 


her ear, ‘‘oris thismy chum? I’m almos! afraid 2 


speak to you!” 
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A Department Conducted Under the Auspices of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


This department of “What Women’s Clubs are Doing,” in THE LapiEs’ HOME JouRNAL, has received the official indorsement of the Board of Directors of the 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. SAMUEL B. SNEATH, First Vice-President. 


Patriotism That 


lakes for Peace 


By Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker 


WO vears ago I witnessed my first inaugural 
T pan in Washington. As army and navy 

passed in glittering array, as militia and 
nilitary schools marched by, I could but wonder 
yhat impression all this made on the mind of an 
\merican child and on that of a foreign visitor who 
«at near. ‘The spectacle was far more like the re- 
{um of a victorious war lord than the installation 
ofa President chosen by popular vote to guide for 
four years the destinies of a peace-loving nation. 

Nowhere in the parade was there aught to repre- 
gut the great civic, industrial, artistic, educational 
interests of our land, And yet we wonder that our 
young people exalt the military hero and see little 
totest courage and to win admiration in civil life! 

Why should not our Presidential inauguration 
he made a great object lesson teaching the devel- 
opment of our Republic? Fain would I see pass 
in review before our Chief Magistrate representa- 
tives of all branches of our Government, of all 
vocations, of all interests. 

Side by side should march those who toil with 
their hands and those who toil with their brains. 
The farmer, that alchemist of the soil; the mer- 
chant, whose success is often measured by his 
jmagination as truly as is the verse of his brother 
poet; the inventor, who makes come true the 
dreams of his friend, the scientist; the hero- 
physician, who risks his life daily in clinic and lab- 
oratory, Who gives the fruit of his brain in the 
inventive line to the world, and deserves to be 
ranked with the saviors of our nation; the teacher, 
who from the little red schoolhouse on the hill to the 
great university is training a force mightier than 
any commanded by general or admiral; the army 
and navy of whom we are justly proud—all should 
have their place. 

Each should wear a garb suited to his work, as 
in the days of old, and he should wear it as proudly 
asa soldier dons his uniform; each group should 
bear the insignia of its calling emblazoned on a 
banner, as did the guilds of ancient days. 

When our President took his stand to review 
this great army of peace and prosperity he might 
rightly feel: “These are indeed the people whose 
destinies I am to guide.” Viewing such a scene 
would not our children learn: ‘‘Our country de- 
lights to honor the triumphs of peace even as she 
has formerly honored the triumphs of war”? 


\JEVER will we create a passion for peace until 
LN we bring about a change in the education of 
ourselves and our children. We, together with the 
rest of the world, have cherished mistaken ideas of 
patriotism. We have cherished a love for our coun- 
try, and that is well—no one can love his country 
too much; but with that love we have mingled a 
selfish desire for supremacy, a determination to 
outdo the other, a feeling of superiority. 

The hour has come for us to about-face, for us to 
learn that internationalism is a far greater bless- 
ing to the development of character than national- 
sm; nonation hasa right to feel that it possesses a 
monopoly of desirable traits, or that it deserves all 
the good things of the world. 

In a community, when a family is characterized 

by pride, selfishness, narrowness, the people at 
large have little use for such a group. A nation is 
to the world what a family is to the community. 
As it is the duty of each family to remember its 
duty toward the community, so is it the duty of 
each nation to remember its duty toward the 
family of nations. 
I confess that from my earliest recollection I re- 
jolced in the magic thrill that came from reading 
the feats of our armies by land and sea; nothing in 
history gave me the feeling that the ‘‘ triumphs of 
peace were greater than the triumphs of war.” I 
Was not taught that our country had a duty tothe 
World at large, that it was the highest privilege to 
bear our part in the peaceful codperation of races 
all working toward this goal: making the genera- 
= ol Lomorrow better than the generation of 
oday, 

Let us sce that our sons and daughters both at 
home and at school have this ideal kept before 
them, Let us make it, as someone has said, “the 
fashion to celebrate patience, justice, breadth of 
sympathy’, to lend band music and gold lace to the 


“ervices peace, and to regard hostility, national, 
racial ani religious narrowness, as merely archaic. 
Then war would be ended, and it can be actually 
ended in t19 other way.” 
\ E NEED in every state of this Republic the 
pecan 2 Patriotism that teaches men and 
sie their country; the patriotism 
that d lic honesty as high as private honor, 
Soe the man who shirks civic duty as much 
“ Cowars| as he who flees in battle. 
ps is no greater travesty on a na- 
“ae = a than our present method of cele- 
ao ily - yet no day is so well fitted to be 
the special cultivation of civic patri- 
a va am no prophet, no seer of visions, yet In 
cans as there has come a picture of what 
sod grant, may happen on July 4 in 
rf munity of our country: 
arco arly hour, while the freshness of the sum- 
ao is still felt, the town is all astirand ready 
open tl ( chil holiday. The school buildings are 
dren come by hundreds, laden with 
the sound of martial music a great pro- 
maiden. jormed; there are boys and girls, young 
an nit ssed in white and crowned with gar- 
whose si ee matrons, the poor mother about 
affairs little children cling, the man of 
‘thy 1e day laborer, all united in one com- 


Mon interest. 


On sweeps the procession till the temple of 
justice is reached. At a signal the ranks open 
and divide. Who be these stalwart youths, broad 
of shoulder, clear of eye, that march down the 
open center? Are they the guests of honor? 
They are the city’s guests of honor; and they are 
more: they are her sureties for the future. 

These are the young men—and, if the state 
wills it, the young women—of the surrounding 
country, who during the last twelve months have 
passed their twenty-first birthday, and at the 
next election will cast their first ballots; and this 
day is set aside to honor them, to celebrate their 
donning the toga. 


Mrs. PERcy V. PENNYBACKER, President of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


Mrs. LUCRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, Past Vice-President. 


How to Serve Rural Communities 
By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


URING the vacation months there is 
offered to club women opportunity for a 
rare kind of social service. The entire 

country has been steadily awakening to the 
needs, social, economic, domestic and educa- 
tional, of rural communities. Organization 
among the women of these communities is gradu- 
ally gaining ground and there is nothing more 
natural in its development than that these 
women should look to the women of the General 
Federation for suggestions and codperation. 
Although it is the time of year which affords 
to rural women few leisure moments, it will, 
nevertheless, provide for the right-minded club 


r 


As they pass, the children strew their way with 
flowers; maidens cast garlands at their feet; the 
mothers, with a smile on the lip but a tear in the 
eye, whisper, ‘‘God bless you, our children”; 
men oflow and high degree stand uncovered while 
Young America marches by. 

Into the house of justice sweeps the great 
multitude; the young citizens are escorted to 
seats of honor marked by,our country’s colors and 
guarded by our country’s flag. Then risesa great 
orator, the best that love and money can obtain, 
for nothing is too good for this day and for these 
guests. As he speaks, not of military honors 
and martial glory but of the great civic heroes of 
our land, as he illustrates from the pages of 
history the results that come from an unselfish 
devotion to home, state and country, as he 
holds up the highest ideals of true American citi- 
zenship, watch their eyes and inspired faces. 

When the speaker is silent, amida solemn hush, 
the magistrate of the city, countyor state reads 
aloud the names of the new citizens and admin- 
isters to them the civic oath. 


O YOU not think such a day would be an 

inspiration to the wholecommunity? Ifwe 
genuinely placed such importance, such honor, 
upon the entrance into civic life, it would not be 
long before we should see results. It would be no 
idle dream to believe that the day would come 
when the young man on the eve of casting his 
first vote would feel as did the squire of old on 
the eve of knighthood. 

When he holds in his hand for the first time 
that bit of white paper, the badge of his citizen- 
ship, he may well say: ‘‘ This is my sword, and I 
shall blush to cast it 
for an unworthy 
cause or an ignoble 
purpose, even as Sir 
Galahad would have } 
scorned to draw his.”” 

When this halcyon 
day comes a new 
era will dawn. We 
women need not 
plead for reform. 
The Muse of History 
will call fora golden 


high on the Roll of 
Fame, and higher 
still on the Roll of 
Peace, not the North, 
nor the South, nor 
the East, nor the 
West, butthe name 4 
that means all of 
these, the name we 
love—‘‘The United 
States of America.” 


The Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, Michigan 


The Aim of This Department 


UR plan is to present each month 

an inspirational message from the 
President of the General Federation. 
We hope in this way to bring directly to 
THE JOURNAL'S millions of readers the 
plans and aspirations of our organiza- 
pen and she will write tion. In addition Mrs. Mary I. Wood 
will prepare for each number a concrete 
enumeration of things accomplished by 
clubs and State Federations, and will 
further interpret the spirit that has 
made possible the progress of the whole 
women’s club movement. ] 


Mrs. Percy V. PENNYBACKER, 


President of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 


woman many opportunities for getting ac- 
quainted, both with people and conditions, which 
should enable her to be of service. The result of 
this acquaintance might easily be the beginning 
of a woman’s club in each community. 

If each member of our Federation who is 
privileged to spend her vacation in the country 
should devote this summer to knowing the 
people, and should leave behind her, as she re- 
turns to the city, an organized club for which she 
will be sponsor during the coming winter, to- 
gether with an active corresponding member who 
would keep the new club in touch with many 
helpful resources, a long stride would be taken 
toward the desired end. 


UCH a dub in a small hill town in New 

Hampshire, ten miles from any railroad, owes 
itsinception to the summer visitor who came to 
know the farmers’ wives, organized the club and 
furnished not only subjects for study, but, with 
the codperation of a few club women in her own 
city, information needed for the proper discus- 
sion of these subjects. 

Onceeach month during the summer an all- 
day meeting of the club is held and the program 
is devoted to questions of interest to the club 
members. At these meetings summer visitors 
often give talks on their travels and the interest- 
ing places and people that they have known. 
During the winter the newly-made friends send, 
each month, a letter, a book and interesting 
suggestions for neighborhood entertainment or 
enlightenment, and this delightful semirural- 
semiurban club has done much to break down 
the barriers which seemed to have existed before. 

Once each year, 
ms usually at the occa- 
sion of the county 
fair, some extra Cour- 
tesies are shown by 
the town women. 
The external visible 
results are an im- 
proved school con- 
dition, a wider use of 
the Government 
publications in the 
homes, a better 
neighborhood spirit 
and an increased 
mental activity 
throughout the en- 
tire town. 

Tennessee has fur- 
nished an example 
§ of a fine beginning 
d in the work of the 
$ Warren County 
Home Makers’ Club. 
This club is interested 
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in the development of the homes of the county and 
arranges helpful meetings where all phases of public 
health and economics, as well as the purely social 
features of club life, are presented. The club, 
organized with but fourteen charter members, 
rounded out its first five months with a member- 
ship that was very near the threescore mark. 

The women of the town codperated with this. 
club in making possible a domestic-science demon- 
stration which was of great value. 

Among the actual accomplishments of this club 
should be mentioned the enlisting of more than 
one hundred boys and girlsin corn and tomato clubs 
and the forming of a county flower club of over fifty 
girls to whom cuttings have been furnished and 
by whom an exhibit will be given in the autumn. 
So valuable is this club already recognized to be 
that the Warren County Stock Association has 
requested it to coéperate, the State Federation 
has urged it to join, and plans were made for a 
large attendance of the county residents at the 
Chattanooga conference on education. 


SOMEWHAT different but equally interesting 
phase of club work is also shown by the 
Tennessee Federation inits organized work among 
the mountain folk. At the Sewanee meeting of the 
State Federation West Tennessee assumed the sup- 
port of the settlement work at Walkers Valley; 
Middle Tennessee took the Greenbrier division, and 
East Tennessee undertook the work at Falls Gap. 
Reports of the work done by these sections are 
intensely interesting. Of the settlement at Moun- 
tain Dale, the teacher, who was paid first by the 
club women and later by the county superintend- 
ent, wrote that a day school of sixty pupils, a 
Sunday school, sewing and millinery classes, 
neighborhood visiting, district nursing and even 
the conduct of one funeral were among the activi- 
ties of her groups of workers. 

Among the novel and successful features of the 
summer work of a single Illinois club having but 
thirty-three members was a ‘‘Dairymen’s and 
Housekeepers’ school, which, ‘‘ with no financial 
aid whatever, no conveniences in the way of public 
buildings and only the courage of brave hearts,” 
was carried through successfully. This club took 
for its special work last summer the encourage- 
ment of the home and school garden movement. 
Thousands of packages of seeds were distributed 
in town and country by the chairman of the Edu- 
cational Committee. 

A civic enterprise which, so far as our reports 
go, has no duplicate as yet is the Children’s Mar- 
ket conducted by the Civic League of Norwalk, 
Connecticut, under the chairmanship of Miss 
Dotha Stone Pinneo, who reports as follows: 

“For three years the League has offered money 
prizes for the best-kept gardens of flowers and 
vegetables or both. The prizes have been competed 
for eagerly and the number of competitors has 
increased from 118 to 235. The contestants were 
limited to the children of the graded schools and 
the parochial school. 

‘This year it occurred to the committee that a 
further incentive to endeavor, and a practical out- 
let for the produce raised, would be a Children’s 
Market. No one had ever heard of such a thing, 
so the ground literally had to be broken. It was 
felt that the Market must be conducted in a busi- 
nesslike manner if it were to be of benefit to the 
children, with no hint of charity. 

“<The requirements seemed to be a central stand, 
and the good will of the public, both merchants 
who might possibly resent the innovation and 
the other townspeople. The committee were able 
to secure these; the Market was an unqualified 
success and proved a great help both to the chil- 
dren and to the public. 

“*The Civic and Garden Clubs are eagerly ask- 
ing about methods, and Norwalk believes she has 
discovered a way to be of service. When such 
children as those consigned to the Market get a 
start the development of the town in which they 
live seems inevitable, and thus the human plant 
is given a chance to grow and the world is served 
in two ways.”’ 


OR does the work for the children obscure from 

the club women the happy privilege of remem- 
bering the aged. A most valuable contribution to 
the record of club usefulness comes from the 
Woman’s Club of Hastings, Nebraska. In April, 
1914, this club established ‘‘Sunnyside Home.” 
It is an old-people’s home and also a shelter for 
others in need, as local conditions furnish many 
cases requiring temporary aid. Duiing the year 
thirty-four persons have been cared for, ranging 
in age from one hour to eighty-six years. 

The enterprise grew out of the activities of the 
Civic and Charity Departments of the club; its 
purpose was to provide a place, free from the 
odium of the “Poor Farm,” where people of very 
limited means might pay their way. It is managed 
by an incorporated Board of Directors elected 
from the Woman’s Club, and while that organiza- 
tion stands sponsor, Sunnyside is not actually 
supported by club funds but by private subscrip- 
tions and contributions from many sources. 

The charge for board has not quite covered the 
cost of maintenance; indeed, Sunnyside may 
never become entirely self-supporting, but it has 
been more nearly so than was expected in the 
beginning. 

An attractive brick residence in a desirable 
locality was bought remarkably cheap and dona- 
tions of furniture have fitted it up comfortably. 
There is a family of sixteen at present, presided 
over by a competent and tactful matron. 
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DRAWN BY EMLEN MCCONNELL 


able in some sense to influence the thought 

and action of women whose lives have been 
ordered along commonplace paths like my own. 
There are so many more women of this sort than 
of any other sort, that it has seemed to me a 
rather important thing to do to try to help them 
“find themselves” in their own sphere rather 
than fret for other surroundings or doggedly 
and bitterly accept what they consider an “‘un- 
fortunate” position. I wanted to help them see 
that obstacles are opportunities and that fine 
“surroundings” never yet made any person 
great, while poor ones have often been the 
stimulus to marvelous achievement. 

The idea of marvelous achievement, how- 
ever, is the stumbling-block of many. We find 
it difficult to be satisfied with the common work 
of the world. We wish to do things that will 


|: HAS been a cherished hope of mine to be 


attract attention—win for us ‘“‘recognition”’ 


from the world. 

I have striven hard to induce women to do 
the recognizing themselves—to understand that 
the world is as much theirs as anybody else’s 
and to learn, like real creatures of the universe, 
to “‘swim with Neptune—sport with Saturn’s 
rings,” and be conscious entities ‘‘whose lan- 
terns are the moon and Mars.” 


URTHERMORE, I have tried to tell them 

that Orion and the Milky Way are just as 
marvelous—more so, really—seen from the door 
of a Western dugout as glimpsed through the 
narrow cafion of a New York thoroughfare, and 
that a table set for loved ones on a back porch 
of alittle Indiana farmhouse may have a quality 
quite as fine as any luncheon table arranged for 
fashionable guests in a city or at an exclusive 
summer resort. 

I say ‘‘may have”; I do not say “has,” be- 
cause the idea that we and our homes are “‘as 
good as anybody else’s”’ is the great American 
mistake and has led us into much of the social 
infelicity our country is suffering from. We and 
our homes are as good as anybody else’s—if 
they are; our saying so does not make them so. 
It is not what we declare but what we do that 
proves it. ‘I’m as good as you” is a very poor 
argument; just as: ‘‘You’re another.” It is 
also a subject not worth wasting breath upon. 
If I could win from some good fairy one wish 
for the American child born today it would be 
this: ‘*May he see the point.” 

Because this is what our people persistently fail 
to do, and this is the reason for much misery and 
confusion in our national housekeeping. 

I believe the little children of today are going 
to be taught more about values than public- 
school children have been taught in the past. 
The object of the public school must be to give 
the children something they cannot get at 
home. The quality of the “stuff” which is 
given them is, I hope, being improved. A 
higher ideal of work as the honorable business 
of the world, rather than as a penance for pov- 
erty—a thing to be got out of, if possible—is 
being instilled into them; the work of their 
hands, tangible and finished, is furnishing them 
the inspiration of achievement which means so 
much to us all. 

This, I hope, will bring to the world a genera- 
tion of people who will better understand one 
another, and among them a class of domestic 
helpers who will be able to understand the 
motives of the people who hire them. 


HE other day I got a letter from a maid em- 

ployed in a household in Massachusetts, 
where she has been steadily in one place for 
twenty years. She wrote: ‘If you ever should 
get a good maid I wish you would tell us about 
it.’ She also told me that she had enjoyed 
my articles and derived help from them, but 
she thought I was “biased” on the servant 
question. 

I replied with a friendly letter, trying to tell 
her about the hard situation in small country 
towns for women who, by reason of ill health or 
business duties, were unable to do their own 
work. A kind letter came back in which she 
apologized for her sarcasm and remarked that 
she felt she did not deserve my friendly letter; 
and then she added: 

“Our walks in life—yours and mine—are, of 
course, very different.” 

It was right here that she gave voice to the 
world-old misunderstanding. Our walks in life 
are not so very different. I work for a living. 
So does she. My employers have their friends, 
their social surroundings and backgrounds. I 
have mine. There is no discussion of social 
equality between me and my employers. The 
subject is not on the horizon. I do my work as 
those who hire me to do it wish it done—or they 
get somebody else. It is just business, pure and 
simple, as all transactions of work and wage 
should be. 

I felt, from my correspondence with this 
woman, like writing a letter straight to women 
employed in domestic service, rather than 
writing about them. It is the most difficult of 


he Ideas of 
Plain Country Woman 


all situations to broach with kindness and im- 
partiality. Not because of any bad feeling on 
my part, but because of the misunderstanding 
on the part of the girl or woman employed in 
another woman’s house. There is no place on 
earth where so much forbearance and tact 
are needful as in a simple home where people 
are crowded together, and where often there are 
women half sick with repressions, with thwarted 
ambitions, half hopes and tremulous anxieties. 

A woman who had been “raised in comfort” 
wrote me the other day to beg me to tell her how 
to reconcile herself to changed circumstances— 
her husband having failed and been obliged to 
take a poor job, while her young son was also 
working for inadequate wage, and she was in 
the heartbreaking business of trying to “‘keep 
up appearances” at home. 


ADVICE may not have been good, but I 
told her to go down town if possible and 
get a job—any job she could get, no matter how 
‘‘menial’”’; it would be something to keep her 
mind off the situation, and they could all meet 
together in some tiny nest at night, tired enough 
to go to sleep and grateful for their hours of rest. 
Was I wrong? I think not. There is no place 
like home when people are happy and con- 
tented there—and, mind you, happiness and 
content are duties to be worked at with all our 
might. But when the mental attitude of the 
person who should be home-maker becomes one 
of dreadful depression—when the days drag 
like nightmares and the nights are devoid of 
ease—it is time to call a halt. 

Do the thing you are afraid you might have 
to do, and see if it is as bad as you thought it 
would be. Maybeitisn’t. Maybe if you would 
take in a washing or two, or go out “‘charing,” 
as the English say, you would find in action the 
crude animal enjoyment that is one great com- 
pensation for hard labor. Women have suffered 
more agonies trying to hold to some ideal of 
personal dignity or ladyhood than they have 
with the natural pains that wars and women 
have. 

So in the household. Often there are girls 
whose mothers are trying to make musicians 
or artists of them, though the world is not in 
need of musicians or artists, holding themselves 
above “‘the maid” who, herself, feels her supe- 
riority to the work she is doing and is only 
watching her chance to get away from it. No 
harmony can exist in such a place. Everything 
is on a false basis; our ridiculous American 
notions of ‘‘equality” are to blame. 


WISH every American girl and woman to 

read Ruggles,” by Harry Leon Wilson, and 
see if they can get the point. If they can under- 
stand that an English body servant may be 
at heart a gentleman; an English lord, a de- 
generate; an American “lady,” an affected 
ignoramus; and an American gentleman, a 
consummate ass; while the simple, unaffected 
people who go their own road, not trying to ape 
anybody or live anybody else’s life, are always 
“‘good,”’ like a sterling-silver spoon or a yard 
of all-wool flannel, always appreciated by really 
bright folks—if they can learn this it will help 
them so over places that seem very hard! 

The woman in domestic service who is em- 
ployed by a woman who really wishes to be her 
friend is the person I wish especially to appeal 
to. I should like her to try to realize the broad 
meaning of the word ‘“‘friend’”—it has been so 
narrowed by our abominable little notion of 
‘*society.” 

A friendship does not demand the introduc- 
tion of each other into social affairs. If you are 
employed by a good woman to cook her meals 
and wash her dishes, or to make her beds and 
sweep her floors, that woman will be your 
friend if you will let her. Mind, I say a good 
woman—and the world is very full of good 


women just now, and of smart women, anxious 
to help work out our many social problems. 

The women of the world are doing our best 
thinking just now—their brains are not be- 
fogged with tobacco smoke and whisky. They 
are not yet smirched with the tarred stick of 
party bossism—no person so ‘‘free’”’ just now 
as a thinking woman. To be sure there are 
plenty of fools—swell dressers, Sybarites (and 
not all in the rich classes either), who toil not 
nor spin; dolls, who tint their faces, change 
clothes with every freak of fashion and get their 
hands manicured when their husbands’ salaries 
do not warrant it. You need not work for these. 

It is the great mistake of most women to 
dream of the ideal home. Maybe the dream 
is founded on imaginative pictures of fancy 
kitchen plans and “swell” bathrooms, with 
capped and aproned maids in waiting. Maybe 
it is founded upon the energetic expressions of 
women who, like me, have learned what life 
really is and how to make hard toil yield a 
percentage of beauty and fulfillment in spite 
of dirt, disorder, laziness, human weakness and 
ignorance. 

They fancy we have learned how to make 
things go smoothly “like clockwork.” There 
isn’t any such thing as clockwork in housekeep- 
ing, for people with children and hungry men 
and young folks and chickens and dogs and cats 
and nature around. There is something in us 
women that persists in thinking that somehow, 
by some miracle, the kettle we put to soak at 
breakfast will get cleaned by dinnertime. Well, 
it won’t; unless your mother happens to come 
and go out in the kitchen. This doesn’t (and 
shouldn’t) happen often. 


O MANY people have got the idea that Iam 

a famous manager and that at my house 
things must be done about right! Why? Only 
because I yelled at them, across the hopeless 
débris of the back lot and the broken fence and 
the rickety barn, to cheer up and look at the 
high clouds floating, or at the Corot sunset 
behind the bare, sparse woods. 

I find that the great mistake girls make in 
coming into a home like mine is in the idea that 
they will be free from annoyances and that the 
work will not be “hard.” Why, my dear, all 
domestic work is hard. Modern conveniences 
help a little—a sensible and kind employer 
helps much—but you cannot expect even the 
most sensible and kind employer to do the 
things she is hiring you to do; and you must 
not for a moment imagine that she wants you 
to do them because she thinks she is too good to 
do them and you are not. No bright woman 
feels that way about work any more. All those 
old cobwebs of ignorance are swept out of the 
sky now. It is only because the woman has 
other duties which she could not hire you or 
anyone else to perform that she engages you to 
do certain things which you can do beautifully 
and cheerfully and creditably if you try. Can 
you see the point? 


I was deeply touched by an edi- 
torial in THE JouRNAL, in which, with great 
simplicity, the editor told how mistaken people 
may be in regard to other people’s circum- 
stances. It moved me to tell my readers some 
reasons why I am poorand my home shabby and 
old with scarcely a stick of decent furniture in it. 
It is because I have been obliged to support a 
number of people who were born helpless or who 
have become so through misfortune. 

A woman said to me recently: ‘‘ You must be 
a very poor manager not to have saved more 
when you have only yourself to keep.” 

“You think so?” I replied with tears just 
back of my eyelids. ‘‘Maybe so.” 

It is thus we misjudge one another; thus that 
our domestic helpers misjudge us. It does not 
occur to you, perhaps, at your post in the 
kitchen, that you have a great opportunity— 
that of comforting and cheering a fellow 
woman. The old days of “‘ mistreating’”’ domes- 
tic helpers are past, as they should be. The 
great effort now on the part of teachers and 
trainers in domestic science should be to remove 
the barrier of prejudice and ignorance that 
stands between woman and woman in the close 
relationship of household affairs. 

In a house where several people live, espe- 
cially if there are men and other children (this 

-is a joke), there will always be one person who is 
imposed upon. Nearly always it is the woman 
of the house. She will silently bear many bur- 
dens which, if she admitted it, would seem 
unfair. This is her great mission of love—her 
immense service to the human race. As her 
lieutenant—you, woman whom she employs to 
“*help’’—you have, as she has, a great and fine 
opportunity, an opportunity to do what we call 
“menial”? work in a way not menial merely, but 
clever and capable. Yours is one of the finest 
chances in the world to substitute “‘beauty for 
ashes.” 


A 


Cheaper 
and Safer 


to buy one cake of PEARS 
at 15c than two cakes of 
ordinary soap at 10c 


Soap value is determined 
Byits cleansing properties: 


By its effect on the skin: 
By its lasting quality. 


Pears is a most perfect 
cleansing agent—the finest 
soap known for the skin, and 
the most economical—it lasts 
twice as long as ordinary 
soap. When your skin is 
burned and roughened by 
sun, wind and dust 


Pears 
Soap 


is so refreshing, and may be 
used freely even under these 
sensitive conditions. 


It is much better for the 
skin than a cosmetic because 
it removes all impurities— 
which are a principal cause of 
bad skin—and keeps the pores 
clear and free to do their 
work. 


While thoroughly cleans- 
ing, its absolute purity pre- 
vents the slightest irritation— 
it promotes a natural, healthy 
condition, fair and free from 
blemish as the skin of a child. 


Some prefer a glycerine 
soap — others can not use it. 
All dealers sell PEARS’ 
Glycerine Soap (20c); but 
if this does not agree ask for 


PEARS’ Unscented Soap. 


The supply of a full line of 
Pears’ Soaps has not been 
interrupted nor has the price 
been affected by the Euro- 
pean War. If you have 
difficulty in obtaining from 
your dealer the kind you 
have been using, write us 
and we shall be pleased to 
see that you are supplied. 


A. & F. PEARS, Ltd. 


The largest manufacturers of high grad: 
toilet soaps in the world. 


DO THIS TODAY—Send 4c in stamps (t:’ 
cover cost of mailing) and a generous tri: 

cake of Pears’ Unscented Soap will be sen. 
postpaid—Address Walter Janvier, U. 5 
Agent, 503 Canal Street, New York City- 
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Teaching Ear Training 


In what way should ear training be 
taught to piano pupils? E. H. B. 


The car has the two powers of hearing 
and listening. The first is a purely phys- 
ical function from which no normal ear 
can escape. The second is a mental act 
which involves the directing of the hear- 
ing to a definite point by the exertion, of 
will power. It is this second function 
which your question implies and to which 
many modern pedagogues have devoted 
their attention. As to any special method, 
Irefer you to any of our great publishing 
houses, where you can obtain good books 
on “ear training.” To give you here an 
entire method or even to outline it would 
require more space than I can devote to it. 


How to Finger the Scales 


Is there any general rule of fingering 
for the scales, covering allof them? If so, 
what is the rule? INTERESTED. 


As a major and a minor scale consist of 
seven tones each, and we have only five 
fingers, it is plain that some fingers must 
be used twice in every octave. In view 
of this necessity it is practical to use only 
those fingers twice which are the strong- 
est—namely, the first, second and third; 
having thus covered six tones of the scale 
we use the fourth finger for the remaining 
seventh tone. Where to place the fourth 
finger depends upon the grouping of the 
black keys. In B flat major or minor the 
fourth finger of the right hand would be J— 


Josef Hofmann 


The Value of Mozart’s Sonatas 


Are students who can play the Mozart 

piano sonatas pretty well advanced? What 
benefits are derived from the study of these 
sonatas? LAVERNE. 
_ The benefits resulting from the play- 
ing of Mozart’s sonatas are identical with 
those which we derive from associating 
with refined, high-thinking, pure-minded 
persons. What we absorb in the way of art 
affects our minds and souls; just as pure, 
wholesome food affects our bodies. The 
playing of sterling music elevates the mind 
just as much as the playing of trashy music 
degrades it. As to the stage of advance- 
ment, you can determine it yourself, if you 
reflect that good music can be played 
badly. It depends, therefore, upon the 
“how” and also upon the question which 
sonatas are being played; for the sonatas 
by Mozart vary widely in their technical 
difficulties. 


When a Hand is “ Hard” 


Is it natural for a child twelve years of 
age, who has practiced piano a great deal 
for seven years, to have a hard hand, as 
though every muscle in it were hardened? 

R. 

Some hands are hard by nature while 
others are naturally soft. This has but 
little influence upon their piano playing, 
for a hard hand might have a soft touch, 
and vice versa. In the case of your child I 
incline to the suspicion that the hardness 
, ofits hands is due to an unnatural and un- 


on B flat, in the left it would be on E flat. is 
Also in F for the right hand, while the left 

hand would put the fourth on G. The only rule 
is to play as many consecutive notes as possible 
with consecutive fingers, and to place the 
thumbs always on a white key. Do not put too 


An Inexact but Correct Correction 


Please explain the meaning of the marks in 
this excerpt. The measures do not seem to be 


ee necessary tension of the muscles and flex- 


ors; not only those of the hands, but also 
of the arms and shoulders. Watch your child’s 
practicing and see to it that the arms, shoulders 
and wrists are kept limber. I think that this 
will cure the evil of which you complain, espe- 


much faith in “rules,” except such as appeal to complete. Mrs. A. D. cially if you insist upon a fine, singing quality 
your common sense. of tone. 
The Emphasis on Small Notes = 2H The Study of Old and Modern Music 
In the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth ifs —— What shall I take up after having finished 


measures of Chopin’s “ Berceuse,” should the 
small notes be accented or should they be 
played like grace notes? M. E. B. 

As the small notes of which you speak are the 
carriers of the thematic melody they do claim 
a certain prominence, but their emphasizing 
should be made lightly and gracefully. 


Your quotation, lacking signature, is inexact, 
but assuming that by ‘‘marks”’ you refer to the 
rests, you should understand that they apply to 
the accompaniment only and are perfectly cor- 
rect. Have you a good teacher? You seem to 
need one. 


A Difficult Number of the “Carneval” 


Bach’s ‘‘ Two-part Inventions’’? CHENY. 


For a study of the old masters I should take 
up the Partitas of Bach, alternate selections 
from these with pieces from the Haendel ‘“‘Al- 
bum” and the Scarlatti ‘‘Album” (published 
by Schirmer), and intersperse some modern 
studies, say the etudes, opus 46 and opus 45, 
by Heller, or the etudes by Jensen, which will 


-joying its 


You simply 
why softness, 
its purity 
The quintes € of all 

that is good 


You see 
advantage. 


Permission From the Composer give you opportunities to develop modern quick-openiam 
Which is the leading hand in the “Paganini” phrasing and expression. Play also modern 
In your own ‘‘ Valse Caprice,” opus 53, is it pieces in alternation with the sonatas by Haydn in hin 
from Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval, opus 9’? L. F 
permissible for me to play the second measure 


in this way? RuTH. 
8va.... 


The right hand, carrying the melody, must 
lead, of course; but the difference in the degree 
of strength between the two hands should be 
but slight, in order that the totality should not 
lose its excited manner. The whole episode 
ought to be played with great vim and swing, 
but—without false notes. 


and Mozart. It will prevent onesidedness. 
Have the modern pieces selected by a good 
musician. 


An Unusual Mordent Marking 


What is the meaning of the signs in this ex- 
tract? I have been told to play them as a mor- 


: dent. Is thi ct? MICHIGAN. 
Titles of the “Songs Without Words” 
— += In naming the Mendelssohn “‘Songs Without -06- 


It is to dead composers only that we show the 
reverence of adhering strictly to their letter ‘‘as 
it iswrit.”” As I still persist in the happy habit 
of breathing this earthly air, I am pleased to 


Words” recently you omitted the “Spring 

Song” and the “Spinning Song.”’ Are these not 

authentic? My edition (Litolff) prints them. 
ACCURATE. 

In the reply to which you refer the ‘‘ Spinning 


give you my personal sanction to play the meas- Song” was mentioned among those which were = a of “a \— PTE 
ure as you find it more convenient. named by the composer. As to the “Spring 
Song,” “‘ Funeral March” and “‘ Hunting Song,” @ 


Some Good Piano Compositions 


Please give me the names of half a dozen good 
piano compositions of about the same grade 
of difficulty as Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Mrs. W. H. B. 


= ae that you mean the Seecripttes by MacDowell’s “Scotch Poem. Epna. I must study for a while without a teacher. Karsi, will ‘make 
-lszt ol the plece you mention, I suggest: Bala- Having finished Kohler’s books 1 and 2 and C 
kirew, “‘The Lark”; Liszt, “Rigoletto Fan- . h want 
> Clementi’s sonatinas, what shall I take up 
tasie”; Schytte, ‘‘Bourrasque de Neige xt? use it again 
(Snow Flurry); Dubois, ‘‘Les Abeilles” (The — and again 

Bees); Sternberg, ‘‘Concert Etude, opus 103,” Pa Select the most melodious ones from Bach’s . 

and any one of Chopin’s “‘Scherzos” or “Bal- “‘Two-part Inventions” and ‘‘Three-part In- 

laces”; MacDowell, ‘‘Concert Etude in F ventions.” Take several of the easier sonatas 

SI : Se | of Haydn; see also if you can play their slow 


Fingering Thirds and Sixths 


at book of scales shall I use in teaching, 
all double thirds and sixths with the 
t fingering? MAINE. 


ve not seen any book on scales in which 
t \gering was incorrect. Take any book, or, 
I still, take none, but show your pupils the 
I les of fingering, and let them, under your 
g e, find the right fingerings for them- 
_ What we read is much less securely fas- 
n our memories than that which we have 
d by our own mental processes. As for 
and sixths the best preparation for them 
e by extracting them from the composi- 
n which they occur. In runs of thirds or 
occurring in pieces—the fingering de- 

o much upon 

rting and fin- 
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these names, according to Moscheles, are not 
authentic. 


Still Another Time Problem 


Please explain the time in this measure of 


The time division of the whole piece should 
be conceived as two half-measures. This in- 
cludes the measure you quote. While during $ 
time you played three notes in a half-measure 
you play only two in this particular case, or a 
rest and a note in the second half-measure— 
which, by the way, is not quoted with exact- 
ness. The composer did not consider it necessary 
to make a double bar and prescribe a new time 
division for this solitary measure, but he clearly 
indicated by the figure 2 that the half of this 
measure should be equal to the preceding half- 
measure. Try to find out (if necessary, with the 
help of a metronome) whether this measure has 
or has not the same length as the preceding and 
following ones. The length—that is, the time it 
occupied—should be the same. 


Yes. This form of marking is somewhat un- 
usual, but it can scarcely mean anything other 
than a mordent. 


Studying Without a Teacher 


movements intelligently. Alternate between 
Bach and Haydn, and intersperse some modern 
pieces by composers of unquestionable stand- 
ing. Keep up your scale and arpeggio work and 
after six or eight months—ask again. 


Fatigue Usually Due to Stiffness 


Why does my right hand tire so when I play 
octaves, especially in such a composition as the 
‘‘Marche Hongroise,”’ by Kowalski? 

FLORENCE. 

Tn all physical exertions, be they tennis or golf 
playing, running, bicycle riding or piano playing, 
limberness of the joints engaged is economy, 
while stiffness is waste. If not conditioned 
by too small a stretch, your fatigue seems to 
be caused by a lack of limberness. Try to exert 
less muscular power 
in your octaves and 


points, not to 
of the changes 
oi iality within 


much of the pupils’ 


time on regular 
Study of scales in 
thirds and sixths. 


ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


study, he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann in care of THE LapiEs’ HoME JouRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


to produce the tone 
more through the 
natural throwing of 


the first book, and 
pay great attention 
to the advice given 
in the word text. 


top that 
can non 


able. 
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F | : ; si oan the R. HOFMANN will be pleased to answer any questions that piano students may wish to ask of him. These che — es ye sent for 4 cents in stamps. 
ingering facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. x 
vi totied cases Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of Peers: kind of Pon PCR Ee 
p star ee f. agen compositions or books for beginners; he has several times answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate Sikc tin Kull ak 
a pti , the par- memorizing, sight reading, the playing of octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano 2 Se & em THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY is 
a shor ] : case. I playing. And it should be remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under s “A : ‘all Dept.T Glastonbury, Conn. : 
ee "not spend any circumstances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano taves,” especially 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 


= 
DRAWN By M. L. BLUMENTHAL 


The Things That Puzzle Us 
In Everyday Experiences That We All Have 
By H. Addington Bruce 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Mr. Bruce here endeavors to solve, in the light of present scientific knowledge, any “psychic riddles” his readers may submit to 
him from their personal experiences. If, therefore, you have ever had a dream, an intuition, a “premonition,” had experience with what you thought was 
a “ghost,”’ or any other incident that has puzzled you, send a brief, plainly expressed account of it to Mr. Bruce, and he will try, from years of study and 
experience, to solve it for you. No names will be published—merely initials. Address H. Addington Bruce, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


AST month, in discussing the question of 
premonitions, I emphasized the frequency 
with which dreams and visions of future 

events could be explained on very simple 
grounds. But I added that there are premoni- 
tions the correct explanation of which is not so 
certain. A number of readers of THe LApIEs’ 
Home JourNAt have had experiences of this 
kind, as indicated by their letters to me. Thus, 
Mr. R. L. J., a Pennsylvania advertising man, 
writes: 

When a boy of eleven I had an unusually vivid 
dream three nights in succession. I told it to my 
parents, who told me to remember it, as such 
dreams were supposed to come true. 

The dream was of six roughly clothed, bearded 
men in an open boat, rowing and with a sail up. 
I was the forward of the four men who were row- 
ing. We were looking for a place to camp. It 
was about ten P. M., yet bright daylight. 

Soon we saw some tents on the ocean beach and 
turnedin. The site was absolutely bare of vegeta- 
tion—just gravel and shingle. There were many 
dogs, that looked like wolves, running loose. For 
lack of a better name we called the place ‘*‘ Dog 
Town.” 

Ten years afterward, in June, 1900, that dream, 
even in its most insignificant particulars, ‘came 
true.’’ I was in Alaska, and one night we rowed 
south along the Bering Sea, looking for a camp- 
ing site, at about ten P. M. (yet bright daylight). 
We found a site, and, upon turning toward shore, 
everything seemed to leap into a well-ordered 
routine. I knew the place as well as if I had been 
there a long time. ‘ 

The Eskimo dogs were running about, the tents 
were in their proper places; the beach, steep 
and terraced, was just as if I had known it 
always. We named the place ‘Dog Town.” 
Everything for the first hour of our stay was as if 
a kaleidoscope had been turned and the bits of 
glass fell into their regular positions one after 
the other. 


Of a similar order is an experience reported 
by a Kansas correspondent, B. E. K.: 


About the time of my graduation from high 
school I had this vivid dream: I was in a good- 
sized city, and crossing the street along which 
I had to pass every day were the N. W. tracks, 
and high buildings along each side of the street. 
The flagman at this crossing had a peg leg and a 
hook for a forearm. 

About two years later I enrolled at a business 
college in D , and the second morning, going 
to the school, I saw the reality of my dream, exact 
in every detail. I had never been in D be- 
fore, had never seen a picture of this location, 
and, to my knowledge, had no friends there. 


A Premonition of Death 


HE following interesting report comes from 
W.L. K., of New Jersey: 


Several years ago my brother attended the 
State normal school, ninety miles from home. We 
wrote to each other frequently while he was there. 
One night I had a very bad dream, and finally it 
turned to a nightmare. The dream was that my 
brother was outside the house under an electric 
arc light and he needed help, but I could not say 
in what kind of trouble he was. He was evidently 
dying, as finally I saw him pictured in a coffin, 
gradually ‘‘sliding away.” 

Two weeks later we received a telegram that 
he had been accidentally drowned. Now, we 
never had any correspondence or conversation in 
reference to his dying, but still I had that dream. 
It was the only nightmare I ever had up to the 
present time. The night before he died an angel 
appeared to me, smiling, at my bedside. 


And this experience, from Mrs. J. G., of 
Washington: 


About two years ago I was living in a hotel. 
One morning upon awakening I heard a voice 
say: ‘‘The Times building is on fire.”” I stepped 
to the door, and found the clerk and maid talking 
just outside it. They said there was no fire. I 
told them I distinctly heard some one say the 
Times building was on fire. They told me I was 
mistaken. Just three mornings later the Times 
building was burned. 


Finally, let me give a striking instance re- 
ported by Mrs. J. C. M., of California: 


While spending a day at a beach resort I de- 
cided to have my fortune told. The fortune teller 
told me a few minor things, then suddenly said: 
‘‘Are your husband’s life-insurance premiums all 
paid?”’ Ireplied: ‘‘Yes; why?” She said: 
will die soon—within three weeks or months.” 

I told her he was perfectly well, and a very 
strong man—how would he go? And she replied: 
“I don’t know, but’’—raising her hand and snap- 
ping her fingers—‘“‘like that.” 

Ten days later, while in a distant city, my 
husband’s auto skidded on a high bridge. He fell 
fifty feet and was instantly killed. The woman 
had never seen or heard of us, and I did not tell 
my husband of the affair. 

I am not in the habit of having my fortune 
told, and really hardly thought of it after coming 
home, as I had a houseful of company. 


If taken by themselves, striking though they 
are, these instances might be dismissed as 
“interesting coincidences.” Or it might be 
argued that the dreamers were victims of a 
“memory illusion’? which caused them, after 


the event, to imagine that they had dreamed, 
or had been otherwise informed, of it before its 
occurrence. 

Such, in fact, are the ‘‘explanations’”’ com- 
monly offered by scientists—though not by 
scientists who, like Sir William Crookes, Sir 
Oliver Lodge and the late Professor James, have 
familiarized themselves with the many similar 
instances, amply corroborated, that have been 
brought together by psychical students the 
world over. 

To attribute all these experiences to chance 
coincidence is out of the question; and it is 
obvious that the “‘memory illusion” theory fails 
in every instance where a spoken or written 
record has been made of the warning before its 
fulfillment. 

How, then, are dreams like the above to be 
explained? Do they actually testify to a power 
whereby, under certain conditions, events of 
future occurrence may be more or less clearly 
foreknown? 

More and more those who have closely 
studied the subject are tending to answer this 
question in the affirmative. As in the case of 
telepathy, however, there is much variance of 
opinion regarding the nature of this power. 


The Latest Theory 
and by so judicially minded a 


man as the philosopher-publisher Henry 
Holt, of New York, the view has been advanced 
that it is a wholly psychic faculty, and that it 
points to the existence of a ‘‘world mind,” a 
self,” eternally aware of everything that 
has happened or will happen. 

As Mr. Holt sees it, every separate man or 
woman is a part of this cosmic self, much as the 
individual drops of water are each a part of the 
mighty ocean. And he would explain the phe- 
nomenon of foreknowledge as the result of a 
temporary merging of the individual mind in 
the cosmic mind, permitting the individual to 
share in some degree the all-embracing knowl- 
edge of the ‘‘ cosmic self.” 

This explanation, Mr. Holt agrees, is entirely 
hypothetical; but he believes that some such 
explanation is made necessary by the facts 
recorded. 

Personally, while feeling that he may be right, 
I also feel that most of the premonitions seem- 
ingly due to the exercise of this hypothetical 
‘“cosmic sense’? may be adequately explained 
otherwise. 

It is thus, for example, with the five instances 
I have printed. Without attacking the veracity 
of my correspondents, or accusing them of 
‘*memory illusions,” it is possible in at least three 
of the five cases to find an explanation without 
resort to the ‘‘cosmic-self”’ theory. 

In Mrs. J. G.’s case, if the Times building 
were deliberately set on fire, it is quite conceiv- 
able that she received her seeming premonition 
by telepathy from the mind of the person plot- 
ting its destruction. 

The premonition of the flagman with the 
wooden leg and the hooked arm, reported by 
B. E. K., may after all have been nothing but 
the upsurging of a sleeping memory of some 
picture of the D railway crossing. B. E. 
K.’s denial that she ever consciously saw such 
a picture counts for little, as she may well have 
seen one in a newspaper without paying any 
conscious attention to it. Whether she saw it 
consciously or subconsciously, it would be regis- 
tered on her memory, and therefore would be 
capable of sharp revival in a dream. 

As for the strange case of R. L. J., the pre- 
monition of the Alaska scene, it is not only con- 
ceivable but probable that the dream helped to 
bring about its own fulfillment. 

Most dreams, according to a modern psycho- 
logical doctrine, represent at bottom the im- 
aginary realization of some wish of the waking 
life. Most dreams, recent research has also 
indicated, get their contents from experiences 
of the day previous to the dream. This means, 
in the present instance, that in all likelihood 
R. L. J. dreamed of the land of the midnight 
sun because he had heard or read something 
about it a few hours before he went to bed that 
night. 

The fact that he projected himself into the 
dream as one of its principal actors would indi- 
cate further that he was of an adventurous 
disposition and longed for the excitement of 
travel in out-of-the-way places. 

Now, he himself notes that the dream made 
a profound impression on him. Without his 
appreciating it, this impression may have been 
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so strong as to impel him to visit Alaska when 
the opportunity for doing so presented itself. 

It was of Alaska that he had dreamed, thanks 
to something he had heard or read about it. 
Naturally, when in the course of his Alaska 
wanderings he came to a locality similar to that 
of his dream, he would be reminded—at any 
rate subconsciously—of this bygone vision, and 
would act in accordance with its suggestions, 
to the extent even of naming the dog-infested 
beach ‘‘ Dog Town.” 

I do not offer this as the one and only valid 
explanation of R. L. J.’s weird dream experi- 
ence. I offer it merely as an explanation based 
on established psychological facts, and one 
which must be reckoned with before accepting 
unreservedly the ‘‘cosmic-self” theory. Possi- 
bly I am wrong; possibly R. L. J. did have a 
genuine cosmic experience, just as W. L. K. and 
Mrs. J. Cc. M. appear to have had genuine 
cosmic experiences. 


A Fundamental Law of Telepathy 


CORRESPONDENT writes to inquire 

whether it is not true that emotion rather 

than volition determines the successful sending 
of a telepathic message. 

So true is this that it may be set down as one 
of the fundamental laws of telepathy. More- 
over, the ‘‘machinery”’ involved belongs to the 
subconscious, not the conscious, mind. It is not 
conscious willing so much as subconscious feel- 
ing that sets the telepathic process in motion. 
This is why experiments to prove telepathy are 
usually complete failures, and why the evidence 
for telepathy must always depend chiefly on 
spontaneous instances, such as the following, 
communicated by Mrs. S. D., of Illinois: 


A few years ago my mother was lying asleep on 
the couch, and my brother and I were sitting in 
the room reading, when suddenly my mother sat 
up and began to cry. We asked her the reason, 
and she told us she had just said good-by to 
her brother, who had been living in Newark, New 
Jersey. 

They were standing on the beach in front of 
the ocean, so it appeared to her, and he said as 
he kissed her: ‘‘Mary, good-by.’”’ We pacified 
her and told her not to worry. The next morning 
we received a telegram saying he had awakened 
out of his sleep and passed away before help 
could reach him. He had been perfectly well. 

. Newark is quite a way from Chicago in miles; 
ut 


On the other hand, conscious willing un- 
doubtedly does help in telepathic communi- 
cation, provided emotional intensity is also 
present. Here is a case in point, for which I am 
indebted to Mrs. E. L. H., of Tennessee: 


My baby was taken suddenly ill and had a 
spasm. My mother was about six miles from me 
and had no telephone. I was frightened and 
began wishing for her and calling her in my mind. 

She says she had no intention of calling on me 
that morning, but had decided to call on a friend. 
As her horse was being hitched she began to have 
a vague, uneasy feeling, and says she could not 
get baby or me off her mind. She became more 
anxious every minute, and after getting started 
to her friend’s she became so firmly convinced 
that I was in trouble that she fairly ran her horse 
to the nearest telephone. 

When she called I told her I had been wishing 
for her intensely for about an hour, and she said 
that was when she first felt the uneasiness in 
regard to me. 


Saving Himself Unaware 


| Seige Doctor A. H., of Pennsylvania, one of 
our well-known psychologists, I have re- 
ceived this impressive piece of testimony to the 
power of the eye to see more than one con- 
sciously apprehends: 


Three summers ago, when I was on a visit to 
my old home town, I took a short cut across 
familiar fields where a fair growth of weeds 
covered the ground. I was going along at a rapid 
gait, with my mind wholly occupied with matters 
other than my path, when suddenly, quite re- 
flexly, my left foot, instead of going down on the 
spot where it should, jerked itself over to the left, 
and I went on fully ten steps before I realized 
that I had made the sharpest kind of an offset in 
my path. I wondered what made me do it, 
turned, retraced my steps, and found an adder 
still coiled and ready to strike, exactly, as I 
judged, where my foot would have gone. 


Doctor A. H., recognizing the correct expla- 
nation of his fortunate misstep, adds: 


During my boyhood summers I used to go bare- 
footed much of the time. Through sad experi- 
ences with stubble fields, brier patches and stony 
paths I learned automatically to pick my way 
without giving thought tothe matter. Asa result 
I find myself frequently in my walks avoiding 
obstacles which at the moment I do not con- 
sciously discern. 
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because Nestlé’s is so like 
mother’s milk the baby can 
combine the two. Later make 
it two feedings a day until, 
at last, the baby is all weaned 
on Nestleé’s. 

In Nestlé’s there’s no danger 
of unclean milk—or the germs 
that grow so fast in ordinary 
cow’s milk. 


Nestlé’s is made from the 
milk of healthy cows, in sani- 
tary dairies. All the harmful, 
heavy parts have been changed 
so that the curd is soft and 
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fleecy as in mother’s milk. 2: 
Then other food elementsyour iB 
-m needs, and 


that are not in 
cow’s milk, are 
added — all in 
just the right 
amount. 
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= Send coupon. A 
0 oD box of Nestlé’s Food 

—enough for twelve 
NUTRIMENTS feedings, Free, and 


a book about babies 
by specialists. 
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NESTLE'S FOOD COMPANY, 
232 Broadway, New York 


Please send me, FREE, your Book 
and Trial Package. 
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Her Clever Ideas for the Hot-Weather Table 


Soups I Make of Summer 
Fruits 
“Tix fruit soups of the Old World are 


known to both peasant and epicure and 

are used in both summer and winter, the 
hot-weather soups being lighter in form and 
usually served cold. 

The chilled form, served with shaved or 
cracked ice in glasses, may be made very daintily 
attractive and appetizing, and, although lack- 
ing the food force of the more substantial winter 
fruit soups, like them they have a certain value 
at any season in affording in greater variety the 
fruit juices needed for the health of the body. 

With fruit soups a pinch of salt should always 
be added, and, as with any other form of food, 
the amount and kind of nourishment afforded 
depend upon the kind of ingredients used. For 
instance, prunes, persimmons, papaws, raisins 
and bananas contain more real food value than 
most other fruits, although the juices of other 
fruits are quite as necessary and valuable in 
their way; and the tapioca or sago so generally 
used with fruit soups gives greater heat and 
energy than the lesser amount of cornstarch 
or arrowroot sometimes substituted as thicken- 
ing. Also, to use stock or milk makes a more 
substantial soup than if water alone is used. 
Dried or canned fruits may be used instead of 
fresh fruits. 

Even the cold fruit soups are in Europe fre- 
quently served with a plate of thin, buttered 
toast. Croutons may be used with hot soups 
instead. 


APPLE AND Rice Soup. Core and slice thin 
seven or eight unpeeled apples. Cook them with 
half a cupful of rice in two quarts of water until 
both rice and apples are soft, then put through 
a sieve; add spice to taste, and half a cupful of 
orange or grapefruit marmalade. Serve hot. 


STRAWBERRY, GRAPEFRUIT AND BANANA 
Sour. Add a level dessertspoonful of sago to a 
pint of cold strawberry juice; bring gradually 
to a boil and simmer until clear; add a cupful 
each of grapefruit juice and sieved banana pulp, 
with a tablespoonful of sugar. Serve as soon as 
thoroughly heated. 


PINEAPPLE AND PAPAW OR PERSIMMON SOUP. 
Make as for Strawberry, Grapefruit and Banana 
Soup, substituting pineapple for strawberry 
juice, currant juice for grapefruit juice, and 
papaw or persimmon for banana pulp. Serve hot. 


PRUNE AND CURRANT OR PLum Soup. Soak 
half a cupful of sago in a pint of cold water for an 
hour, then place it in a saucepan with a quart 
of cold water and cook until clear. Have readya 
cupful of prunes which have been first soaked, 
then cooked until soft in the same water; add 
to the cooked sago, with half a cupful each of 
currant or tart plum juice and sugar. Serve hot. 


CHERRY AND PEACH OR QUINCE Soup. Wash, 
stem and stone a pint of deep red cherries; 
place them in a saucepan with the grated rind 
and juice of a lemon, half a cupful of peach 
or quince juice and a pint of water. When the 
cherries are tender thicken with a level dessert- 
spoonful of cornstarch rubbed smooth in a little 
cold water. Season with cinnamon and sugar. 
Serve hot or cold. 


GRAPE, PEAR AND CHESTNUT Soup. Soak 
half a cupful of well-cleaned dried currants in a 
pint of cold water for an hour, then add a pint 
each of pure grape juice and pear juice, and half 
a cupful of blanched chestnuts run through a 
food chopper. Simmer for ten minutes; adda 
dessertspoonful of cornstarch rubbed smooth in 
a little of the cold fruit juice; simmer for ten 
minutes longer, stirring often. Serve heated or 
chilled. 


BANANA AND CRANBERRY OR BARBERRY 
Soup. Heat a pint each (mixed) of milk and 
water; add a pint of sieved banana pulp, in 
which a tablespoonful of cornstarch is rubbed 
smooth, and half a teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in a little of the hot mixture. When smoothly 
thickened stir in one cupful of cranberry or bar- 
berry sirup mixed with half a cupful of sugar. 
Beat for one minute. Serve either hot or cold. 


RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY OR MULBERRY 
Soup. Wash and drain one quart each of red 
raspberries and blackberries or mulberries; mash 
them; add a pound of sugar and let stand for 
an hour. Then put them through a sieve; heat 
gradually, and, when at boiling point, thicken 
with a heaped tablespoonful of cornstarch rubbed 
smooth in a little water. Serve hot or cold, add- 
ing the juice of alemon or alimeand half a cupful 
of finely cut almonds just before serving. 


STRAWBERRY AND ORANGE Soup. Sprinkle 
with sugar half a pound of washed, drained 
strawberries, and let stand for an hour on ice. 
Meantime make a sirup of a quart and a pint of 
water and a pound of sugar, adding, when put 
on, one pound and a half of strawberries and 
the juice of one lemon. Mash; strain and cool; 
add a cupful of bitter or sweet orange juice, 
with the prepared berries. If sweet oranges must 
be used add the juice of a lemon. Serve cold. 


PRUNE AND PeEAcH Soup. Wash well and 
soak overnight in a quart of cold water one 
pound of prunes (or one-third of a pound of 
prunes and two-thirds of a pound of dried 
peaches). In the morning add a pint of cold 
water and let it come slowly to the boiling point. 
Add two tablespoonfuls of sago; simmer until 
the sago is clear and the fruit tender; add a 
cupful of cherry, cranberry or other tart fruit 
juice, and let it boil up. Serve at once. 


My Fruit and Vegetable 
Cocktails 


RUIT and vegetable cocktails should be 

served very cold, in small glasses, or in 

vegetable or fruit cases, such as green- 
pepper cups, large lemon and orange cups. 

The entire menu must be considered before 
introducing one of these cocktails, for a fruit 
cup does not belong ina meal where other fruits 
appear; and a vegetable cocktail, which is of 
necessity put together with some sort of salad 
dressing, should not be used with a salad. 

However the fruits may be combined, there 
are always two fundamentals to be kept in 
mind: they should be either sprinkled with 
sugar and allowed to stand to produce a sirup, 
or a sugar sirup of twice as much sugar as water 
should be prepared and poured over the fruit. 

The following combinations are suggested: 

1. Equal parts of raspberries and diced pine- 
apple with sugar sirup barely to cover each. 
Marinate separately for three hours, and chill 
together for one hour. 

2. Twice as much diced watermelon as 
shredded pineapple with the juice of half a 
lemon to a quart of fruit, and sugar sirup to 
moisten. Prepare as in No. 1. 

3. Equal parts of sliced peaches and stoned 
cherries marinated in sugar sirup and garnished 
with sprigs of mint. 

4. Twice as much diced peach as very ripe 
blackberries, both being allowed to marinate in 
sugar sirup, then put together as in No. 1 and 
flavored with a little lemon and orange juice. 

Individual vegetable cocktails may be made of 
many combinations, but the three most suitable 
for the hot months are as follows: 

1. Two tablespoonfuls of chopped cucumber, 
one teaspoonful of grated horseradish, one 
tablespoonful of minced celery, one teaspoonful 
of minced chives, and one teaspoonful of minced 
radishes. Put together with strong celery stock, 
a dash of salt, pepper, and sour-cream salad 
dressing to moisten. Chill for an hour. 

2. Two tablespoonfuls of chopped tomato, 
one tablespoonful of shredded grapefruit pulp, 
half a tablespoonful of lemon juice, one tea- 
spoonful of olive oil, two teaspoonfuls of minced 
green peppers, a dash of salt, pepper, grapefruit 
juice, and mayonnaise to moisten thoroughly. 

3. Two tablespoonfuls of minced tomato, one 
tablespoonful of minced celery, one tablespoon- 
ful of aspic jelly cut into bits, half a teaspoonful 
of chives, a few drops of tabasco sauce, French 
dressing and mayonnaise to moisten thoroughly. 


My Candies Made Without 
Cooking 

NE great secret in making the following 

sweets is to use the finest confectioners’ 

sugar, which is so fine that when rubbed 

between the thumb and finger no grain is felt. 

The foundation of these delicacies is uncooked 


cream, which should be set in a cool place for 
twenty-four hours to harden before using. 


UNCOOKED FOUNDATION CREAM. Break the 
white of an egg into a basin and mix with it an 
equal amount of liquid, either water flavored 
with extract, strong coffee or fruit sirup. Into 
this stir a pound of confectioners’ sugar, adding 
it gradually until the mixture is sufficiently pli- 
able to be molded with the fingers. 


CHERRY CREAMS. Slit some glacé cherries in 
two lengthwise; mold some of the cream into 
small balls, press half a cherry on each side; cut 
some angelica into strips, to form stalks, and 
stick a cherry on each; the cherries may then 
be tied in bunches of three or four. This con- 
fection may be made up in another form by 
wrapping the cherries in the cream. 


NEAPOLITAN CREAM SQUARES. Dust a board 
with sifted confectioners’ sugar, then place on it 
some of the cream, and flavor with vanilla ex- 
tract, kneading it in well. Divide into five por- 
tions; leave one portion white, and color the 
remaining portions pink, green, yellow and 
chocolate. Roll out each portion the same 
shape. Place one on top of another. Pass a 
rolling-pin lightly over to make the layers ad- 
here to each other; cut in half-inch squares with 
a sharp knife. Place on waxed paper to dry. 


Lemon Creams. Grate the rind of a lemon 
into a bowl; add the strained lemon juice, a 
pinch of tartaric acid and sufficient sifted con- 
fectioners’ sugar to mold into small balls; then 
press them into flat cakes. 

Orange cream drops are prepared in the 
same way, using grated orange rind and juice 
instead of the lemon. The cream should be col- 
ored with orange color. 


PEPPERMINT CREAMS. Break the white of an 
egg into a bowl and add a few drops of pepper- 
mint extract. Stir into this sifted confectioners’ 
sugar, adding it gradually until the mixture can 
easily be molded. Then either form it into small 
balls and flatten these into round shapes, or roll 
it out with a rolling-pin and cut it into rounds 
with a small cutter. Place the creams on waxed 
paper on a sieve and leave them to dry. 


Watnut Deticuts. Flavor some almond 
paste with strong coffee or vanilla extract; form 
it into neat balls and press them into oval flat 
cakes; carefully crack some walnuts, taking 
care not to break the kernels; put half a walnut 
on each side of the cream and press them firmly 
into it. Dip in beaten white of egg and roll in 
colored sugar. 


My Vegetable Preserves 
and Pickles 


HEN in the country we had a plentiful 

WW supply of vegetables but a scarcity of 
fruits, so I felt it necessary to evolve 

my preserves and pickles, as far as possible, from 


the materials at hand. The following recipes 
were worked out for that purpose: 


SPICED RHUBARB 


10 Cupfuls of Diced 8 Cupfuls of Granulated 
Rhubarb Sugar 
1 Pint of Good Cider 2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Vinegar Cinnamon 
114% Teaspoonfuls of Cloves 
Add the vinegar to the unpeeled rhubarb and 
let it simmer until the rhubarb is soft; then turn 
in the sugar and spices and simmer until of the 
consistency of marmalade. Ifa tart preserve is 
preferred less sugar may be used. Store in 
sterilized glasses and seal with paraffin. This 
makes from eight to ten glasses. 


Tomato ButtTer. To each two quarts of 
stewed ripe tomatoes, which have been peeled 
before cooking, allow four cupfuls of light brown 
sugar and two teaspoonfuls each of ground 
cloves and cinnamon. Stew very slowly until 
the mixture is very thick, like apple butter, and 
then store in a stone crock. The seeds may be 
sifted out if desired. Two quarts of stewed 
tomato will make four glasses, or a pint and a 
half. 


YELLOW TOMATO PRESERVES 


2 Pounds of Ripe Yellow Juice and Rind of 1 
Tomatoes, Peeled Lemon 
2 Cupfuls of Granulated 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Sugar Green Ginger Root 
Add the sugar, lemon juice, lemon rind and 
ginger root, chopped fine, to the tomatoes. Let 
stand overnight and in the morning cook slowly 
until the tomatoes are soft. Pour, boiling hot, 
into sterilized jars and seal as usual. Two 
pounds of tomatoes makes a little more than a 
pint jar of preserve. The skins may be removed 
from the ginger root with boiling water. 


GREEN TOMATO SAUCE 


2 Quarts of Green 1 Cupful of Water 
Tomatoes 114 Cupfuls of Sugar 

3 Lemons 

Wash the lemons and slice them very thin. 
Add to the: water and simmer until almost 
tender. Then turn in the tomatoes, cut in thin 
rounds, and simmer until translucent. Add the 
sugar, cook until thick and rich, and pour into 
sterilized jars. Seal as usual. This quantity 
will fill two pint jars. 


CuCUMBER CHOWCHOW 


3 Quarts of Chopped 
Seeded Cucumbers 
11% Quarts of Chopped 
Onions White Pepper 
1% Pints of Chopped Salt 
Green Peppers Vinegar to Cover 


6 Teaspoonfuls of 
Celery Seed 
114 Teaspoonfuls of 


Combine the cucumber, onion and peppers, 
and sprinkle them sparingly with salt. About 
two tablespoonfuls and a half will be sufficient. 
Cover and let stand overnight in a cool place. 
In the morning add the celery seed and the 
pepper, together with vinegar to cover, and 
store. This should not be cooked. A head of 
celery or two cupfuls of finely shredded cabbage 
may be added if desired. 


CORN AND BEAN RELISH 


1 Quart of Corn, Cut 3 Chopped Green 
From the Cob Peppers 
1 Quart of Shelled, 2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
Fresh Lima Beans 1 Cupful of Flour 
2 Cupfuls of Diced 14 Cupful of Salt 
Celery 34 Teaspoonful of 
4 Cupfuls of Finely Austard 
Shaved Cabbage 4g Teaspoonful of Cay- 
1 Cupful of Chopped enne Pepper 
Onions 1 Teaspoonful of 
2 Quarts of Vinegar Turmeric 
Put the vegetables into the preserving kettle; 
add half the vinegar, which should not be 
strong, and mix the balance with the other in- 
gredients; combine and simmer for an hour, 
or until the beans are soft. If old, however, 
they should be parboiled for fifteen minutes 
before combining with the other vegetables. 
Seal, as usual, in sterilized jars. 


CHUTNEY SAUCE 
3 Cupfuls of Granulated 


ugar 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Ground Ginger 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt 


18 Apples 
18 Ripe Tomatoes 
6 Green Peppers 
18 Small Onions 
114 Cupfuls of Seeded 


aisins 14 Teaspoonful of Cay- 
3 Cupfuls of enne Pepper 
Vinegar Juice of 5 Lemons 


EEL the tomatoes, pare the apples and on- 

ions and remove the seeds from the peppers. 
Chop finely all together; add the other ingredi- 
ents in the order given, and simmer until thick 
or for about three hours. Store as usual. This 
quantity will fill seven pint jars. 


SWEET PICKLED VEGETABLES 


21% Cupfuls of Moder- 14 Teaspoonful of 
ately Strong Whole Cloves 


Vinegar Grating of Lemon Rind 
14 Cupful of Sugar 1 Inch of Stick Cinna- 
2 Small Bay Leaves mon 


Boil together for twenty minutes; add two 
cupfuls or more of cooked shredded carrots, be- 
ing sure that the vinegar covers them; or sub- 
stitute cooked cauliflower, separated from the 
flowerets, Brussels sprouts, sliced, cooked beets, 
or cooked string beans. If desired this can be 
made into a mixed vegetable pickle. It is al- 
ways advisable to let the vegetables simmer 
for five minutes in the pickle. If beets are used 
thinly sliced onions and a little caraway seed 
may be added. 


This Meal 
for 3c 


Prepared by a 
Famous French Chef 


A meal of Van Camp’s will 
cost, on the average, about 3 cents 
per person. It is as nutritious as a 
meal of meat. And it is, if you 
wish, a complete meal in itself. 


It comes to you ready, with the 
fresh oven flavor. Even the sauce is 
baked into it. Serve it hot or cold. 


It is welcomed by all, and all 
will pronounce it the most likable 


dish of its kind. 
Not Like Yours 


Van Camp's isn’t like your home- 
baked beans, or like other kinds 
you know. It’s a delicacy, prepared 
by master chefs, baked in new- 
style ovens. 


No beans are hard, none mushy, 
none crisp. All are whole and 
mellow. 


It doesn’t tax digestion. It gets 
hours of baking in a humid heat, im- 
possible at home. And a wondrous 
sauce gives to every bean delicious 
tang and zest. 


All the faults you know in old- 
time Pork and Beans are completely 
wiped out in Van Camp's. 


VAN CAMPS 


BAKED WITH 


PorkK«BEANS Tomaro Sauce 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


These are some things that Van Camp's 
has done: 

It has made a homely dish a dainty. 
It has multiplied the use of Baked Beans. 
It has made them digestible. 

To a million homes it has brought ready- 
cooked meals, ready for instant serving. 

It has changed the meaning of Baked 
Beans. Our national dish in this form has 
a unique appeal. 

Let it help you out this summer. It means 
less cooking, better meals, a likable, nu- 
tritious, inexpensive dish. You will serve 
it so often when you find it out that you ll 
buy it by the dozen. Try serving it tonight. 


Buy a can of Van Camp’s Beans to try- 
If you do not find them the best you ever 
ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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LE SIGNED BY OSCAR J. ARNEMANN 


By Carey Edmunds 


HERE has been established 

in Cleveland, Ohio, a society 
whose object is to disseminate 
information on the safe, sane and 
sanitary building of moderate- 
priced houses. This society rec- 
ommends only such building 
materials as will resist the action 
of the elements, thus reducing to 
aminimum thefire hazard. When 
we consider that our waste from 
fire amounts to hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars annually, it is 
time for us to consider building 
with materials that are fire resis- 
tive, for economic reasons if for 
no other. In these houses hollow 
tile is employed as the basis of 
construction, although brick, 
stone or concrete would have the 
same fire-resistive qualities. 


DESIGNED BF WILLIAM MUONEY 


SIGNED BY J. FLETCHER STREET 
the construction of the 
rst hollow-tile bungalow 
t-inch hollow tile covered 
h stucco is specified. The 
dows, with the exception of 
bse in the gables, are double 
g and have outside blinds 
nted a rich dark green. The 
ing room, living room and 
l are finished in chestnut. 
e sleeping portion is finished 
white. The house designed 
Mr. Street hasseven rooms. 
e front door admits to a 
pe entrance hall, from which 
pre is direct communication 
the kitchen. Ventilation 
s well considered and every 
a is provided with a cross 
nit. 


; HIS house, built 
j on the lines of the 
€ver-popular bunga- 
low, will gratify those 
Who want a bungalow 
“with rooms up- 


OcSisNED BY HARRY GOROON MC MURTRIE 


MERICAN in character is 
the second bungalow, al- 
though the inspiration for the 
design was found in the charm- 
ing little plaster cottages seen 
in rural England. The color 
scheme of the exterior is par- 
ticularly effective. In the 
house just above the architect 
had in view, when planning it, 
the making of it convenient 
from a housekeeping point of 
view. There is a center hall, 
with the living room on one 
side, occupying the entire 
depth of the house; opposite 
it are the dining room and 
kitchen, and on the second 
floor four good-sized bed- 
rooms, with plenty of closets. 


OrSiGNED BY CHARLES R. PEDDLE 


UST above is a 

house made in- 
teresting by the 
balanced treatment 
of the porches. The 
exterior linesstrongly 
suggest the Colonial. 
Back of the living 
room is a good-sized 
library, which could 
also be used as aden. 
Its privacy is assured 
by cutting off all ac- 
cess to it except 
through a small hall. 
On the second floor 
are four rooms,andon 
the third floor three. 


N the right is a design 

adapted to a lot with 
number of trees,although 
lends itself to the open 
untry also. The plan 
hows the living room is in 
He center of the house, 
m'th the service portion 
j Mm the right and the sleep- 
portion on the left. 


ERE is another 

charming bunga- 
low-house. The 
second-floor window 
box is a pretty touch, 
and the plan of the in- 
terior is also of interest. 


NOTE —We shall be glad to 
send you small-sketch floor 
plans of these houses, or the 
pamphlets, “ How to Finance 
the Building of a Little 
Home,” and “What You 
Should Know When Building 
a Little House,” but atwo-cent 
stamp must be inclosed for 
each pamphlet and each plan 


SIGNED BY ROBERT E. OCHS 
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A Cozy Corner in One Woman’s Dining Room 


ID you ever stop to am | 
inquire just what | 

made Mrs. So-and-So’s 
houseinteresting? Have 
you realized that it was = 
the attention given tode- } 
tails which made the 
house so satisfactory ? 
Most of us do not con- 
sider details; yet it is 
these which make for the 
success of a house. 


Such an Entranceway Inspires a Desire to DESIGNED BY MOTT B. SCHMIDT 


Know the Occupants of the House 


Ae 
Makas tae 


Carey 


A Porch on a City Apartment House, in Whic 


h the Details Were Well Planned 


An Interesting End of a Yellow and White Guest Room 


N ONE womans guest 
room is found the 
combination of bureay 
and end cupboards which 
is shown above. The 
basis of the center part is 
an old discarded bureay: 
the cupboards were 
added to fit the space 
between it and the wall, 
and the whole painted 
with white enamel. 


DESIGNED BY F 
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This is a Splendid, Dignified Front-Door Treat- 
ment for a Colonial House 


The Planting About the Entrance of the House is an Important 
Feature Which Should Have Careful Consideration 


REPRODUCED BY COURTESY OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


The Window Box and the Trellis Work 
Give This House Individuality 


NOTE—While we cannot plan 
houses to meet individual require- 
ments, nor plan the individual features 
for your house, still we can suggest 
ideas which have already been pub- 
lished in our magazine, or help you 
with the selecting of house designs 
which have been shown, and answer 
any inquiries that you make, provided 
an addressed, stamped envelope is 
sent for reply. Address Carey 
Edmunds, in care of the Architectural 
Department, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JouRNAL, Independence Square, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Who Would Not Enjoy Dining With the Family That Lives 
in Such an Interesting Environment? 


One Man’s Hobby Was Flowers, and This Shows What He 
Accomplished With a Climbing Rose on His Porch 


The Latticework on This Porch is the Touch Which Makes the 
Outdoor Living Room Attractive 
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- A Cheerful Breakfast Room is an Inducement to Begin the Day With a Song 
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DESIGNED By C. H. HINKLER 
Another Cozy Home of Five Rooms 


00m 


guest 
nd the 
bureay 
ls which 
The 


part is 


S Were 
he wall, OTH the little 
painted homes above have 
el. each five rooms and a 
bath inside. The porch 
columns of both are 
artistic features of the 
exteriors. 


peSIGNED BY FRANK REOMAN 4 DESIGNED BY E. J, COLLINS 


COVERED porch and an uncovered Ne eee “yt Se a Rise HE exterior of this house is of shin- 
A porch, both of generous size, add to stained dark brown. There is a 
the comfort of the house above. Inside TOMMARIOR, With porch steps 
five and bath: ‘The of cement. Inside there are seven rooms 


and 7 
terior is plastered and is modern and ie rife. 
convenient throughout. S app y the housewife. 


DESIGNED BY CHARLES J. BROOKE 


OST conveniently ar- 

ranged throughout is 
the little house above. On 
the first floor there are six 
rooms and a bath, and on 
the second two bedrooms, 
bath and a sleeping porch. 
For those who want a bil- 
liard room the sleeping 
porch could be closed up 
and it and the next room 
combined for this purpose. 
On the left is an interest- 
ing bungalow in which the 
cement of the porch facing 
contrasts well with the 
brown stain used for the 
wall shingles. The house 
on the right has nine 
rooms and two baths. 
DESIGNED By RUSH TRUCKENMILLER DESIGNED BY PERCY C. GRIFFIN 


A Six-Room Bungalow Suitable for All-Year-Round Occupancy There is Plenty of Room in This Bungalow-House of Nine Rooms 


DESIGNE RANVILLE E. PAULES DESIGNED BY JOSEPH HETTEL 
Complete in Every Desirable Detail is This Attractive Bungalow-House. The First-Floor Here is an F.xceptionally Well-Planned House of Two Stories and Attic, With Big Porch Space. 
Exterior is of Brick, and the Second of Stucco and Half Timber The Combination of Stucco and Clapboards for the F.xterior is Most Pleasing 


3 NOTE—We shall be glad to send you small-sketch floor plans of these houses, and to tell you the approximate costs, if a two-cent stamp is sent for each plan requested. Address Carey Edmunds, 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. We wil) send also Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” 
— : or “What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Mr. Charles E. White, Jr., but a two-cent stamp must be inclosed for each. 
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tler Bird Houses 
and Garden louches 


SIDE from the mere attractiveness of bird houses, the 
interest and life of a garden are very much enhanced by the 

presence of birds. We should encourage them by providing 
suitable and attractive houses to meet their requirements. We 
have a vast number of birds which inhabit our surroundings; 
many have beautiful plumage and pleasing songs; no other Sen 
creatures are so wonderfully adapted to the destruction of insect 
pests—especially during the breeding season, when they destroy 
great numbers of insects, larva, moths, caterpillars, mosquitoes, 
etc. As a further inducement water for drinking or bathing 
should be provided; a bird bath has been successful in bringing 
birds to a garden when other means have failed. 


In One Woman’s Garden is Seen This Seat, Shaded 


A Rustic Entranceway, About Which are Clustered 
by Dainty Dorothy Perkins Roses 


Hollyhocks, Hardy Phlox and Coreopsis 


DESIGNED BY MOTT 8, SCHMIDT 


Just Such an Interesting Small Formal Garden as This Could be 


Rustic Arbors and Seats are Always Good Garden Features, and 
Made in Many a City or Small Suburban Back Yard 


the Placement of the Seat About the Tree is Worthy of Note 


| 
| 


A Water Garden Has a Fascination All its Own What a Cool, Inviting Retreat for the End of a Garden Walk! A Sun Dial Adds a Decorative Touch to the Garden 
NOTE—To those who want the joy of constructing their own bird houses we shall be glad to furnish working diagrams of any of the numbered designs on this page, or on the page in the March issue. 
| Attractive bird houses are now for sale by a number of firms, and if you contemplate buying any we will tell you where they may be purchased. Address your letter to the Architectural Editor, 
| THE LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and inclose a two-cent stamp for each diagram requested. 
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low I Make My Own Delic: 


OT long ago I 
| N chanced to go 

into a store of 
many departments 
at noon and found it 
crowded with women, 
especially around the 
counters of ready- 
cooke:! food. This was surprising, as it seemed 
that the hour would demand their presence at 
home to prepare or oversee luncheon. I com- 
mented on this to a saleswoman, who told me 
that this hour and five o’clock marked their 
busiest periods. ‘‘The women go out to buy 
their (clicatessen things for luncheon and dinner 
at these times,”’ she added. 

There are several reasons why delicatessen 
shops are springing up like mushrooms all over 
the country. They are of undoubted help to 
the woman who goes to business and does not 
have time to do her own cooking, and who, be- 
cause her time has a commercial value, can 
afford to pay the extra price demanded for ready- 
prepared foods. 

Then there is the advantage that the delica- 
tessen store offers foods which are ready to serve 
at once, or with only a little reheating, making 
possible a quick dinner which can be hastily 
prepared after an afternoon’s enjoyment. 

Others do not understand cooking and will 
not take time to learn, preferring to purchase 
delicatessen food rather than listen to the com- 
plaints of justly dissatisfied husbands. In other 
cases the families are particularly fond of the 
highly seasoned foods, never taking pause to 
realize that these same seasonings are often 
used to conceal ingredients which, to say the 
least, are not of the best; and all these so-called 
advantages are liable to be offset by the pos- 
sibility of a severe case of ptomaine poisoning. 
In only too many cases the most perishable foods 
are not iced. Imagine lobster salad under such 
conditions! 


Deviled Crabs 


ical there is the question of price. If 
women understood the discrepancy between 
the actual cost of the ingredients used in vari- 
ous delicatessen foods and the amount that 
is charged for these same articles, they would 
duplicate the dishes at home. 

A small dish of beans, for instance, serving 
but two people, is priced at ten cents, and any 
woman could duplicate it for four cents or less. 
Small ham croquettes, cone-shaped so they will 
look large, are five cents apiece (enough for a 
family of six would cost sixty cents), and are 
made of scraps left from cooked whole hams, the 
same odds and ends that a household often has 
at hand and which are frequently thrown out. 
Small deviled crabs cost ten cents apiece—that 
is, sixty cents for six people; yet these can be 
easily duplicated at home for thirty-five cents or 
less—and they would be fresh. 

Many feel that ‘‘home-made”’ foods cannot 
be successfully reheated. That is probably one 
reason why they do not make up croquettes, 
deviled crabs or lobster, hash, fish cakes, etc., 


By Ida C. Bailey Allen 


in the morning ready to reheat at dinnertime. 
However, anything outside of the various sau- 
sages and rare cheeses which the delicatessen 
shops carry can be made at home, early in the 
day while it is yet cool, ready for luncheon or 
dinner. The following recipes are especially 
planned to help the woman who wishes to gain 
the delicatessen flavor in her foods without in- 
creasing her cost of living or the afternoon heat 
in her kitchen, and without purchasing for her 
family, at prohibitive prices, foods which are 
made of materials often spelling danger: 


CHICKEN OR HAM CrOQUETTES. Four table- 
spoonfuls of butter or butterine, five tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, three-quarters of a cupful of milk, 
one cupful and a half of minced chicken or ham, 
one egg yolk, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
and salt, paprika and celery salt to taste. 

Melt the butter; add the flour, and gradually 
add the milk. When very thick stir in the 
chicken or ham, and season; then add the egg 
yolk, and chill. Mix the remaining egg white 
with a quarter of a cupful of cold water, beating 
as little as possible. Take up a tablespoonful of 
the mixture, roll lightly in finely ground crumbs, 
then in the egg, then in the crumbs again, and 
let stand to become firm. Fry in deep fat hot 
enough to brown a bit of bread in forty seconds, 
and drain thoroughly on brown paper. 

To reheat croquettes place them in a pan, 
cover with a second pan, and let stand in a hot 
oven for about twelve minutes. In case there 
is not enough ham to make plain croquettes 
half a cupful of minced ham may be added to a 
potato-croquette mixture. 


PRESSED BEEF. Five pounds of ‘sticking 
piece”’ of beef, one tablespoonful of vinegar, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper, one teaspoonful of onion juice, and 
boiling water nearly to cover. 

Simmer the meat gently in the water and salt 
until it is tender; cool, remove the cartilage 
and chop the meat fine. Boil down the stock 
to one cupful; add the remaining seasonings, 
combine with the meat, and pack into two bread 
tins rinsed with cold water. Weight and chill. 
Serve with horseradish sauce. 


VeAL Loar. One pound and a half of ground 
veal, a third of a cupful of soft bread crumbs, 
six tablespoonfuls of hot milk, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, an eighth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, a dash of mace, one teaspoonful of onion 
juice, and one tablespoonful of minced parsley. 

Cook the crumbs and the milk to a paste; 
add to the other ingredients combined, mix 
well, pack into a well-oiled tin, and bake in a 
moderate oven for about fifty minutes. 


Ham Loar. Three cupfuls of finely minced 
cooked ham, one small onion, three sprigs of 
parsley, one tablespoonful of prepared mustard, 
and two eggs. 

Put the ham, onion and parsley through the 
food chopper together; add the mustard and the 
eggs slightly beaten, pack into a well-greased 
bread pan, and cook in a moderate oven for 


forty-five minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. 
Garnish with 
chopped egg white 
and capers, and 
serve each portion 
with salad dressing 
in green pepper cups, and with a further gar- 
nish of tomato jelly on each plate. 


Ham Loaf 


Cutiets. Two cupfuls of chopped lob- 
ster, crab meat, salmon, tuna fish or prepared 
fish flakes, half a teaspoonful of salt, a little 
cayenne pepper, a few grains of mace, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, one egg yolk, one tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley, three-quarters of a 
cupful of milk, four tablespoonfuls of butter or 
butterine, and five tablespoonfuls of flour. 

Put the ingredients together as in the recipe 
for chicken or ham croquettes. When thor- 
oughly chilled form into cutlet or chop shape, 
and egg, crumb and fry as directed. 


STUFFED LOBSTER. One medium-sized lob- 
ster, one cupful of rich milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a dash of 
mace, one hard-cooked egg, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of minced parsley, and 
dry bread crumbs. There should be from a cup- 
ful and a half to two cupfuls of lobster meat. 

Make a sauce of the butter, flour, seasonings 
and milk. Add the parsley, lobster, the egg 
yolk mashed, and the egg white minced. Wash 
and dry the lobster shell, cut off the sides of the 
body shell half an inch, fit the body and tail 
pieces together, put in the mixture, cover with 
the crumbs, which should be buttered, and bake 
in a moderate oven until browned. 


DEVILED CRABS. Plunge the crabs into boil- 
ing water containing a tablespoonful of salt and 
a little vinegar to each two quarts. Boil for 
from ten to fifteen minutes, or until they turn 
red; then cool, and remove the spongy sub- 
stance and the small piece at the lower part of 
the shell, which is called the ‘‘apron.” 

Pick from the shell the meat which remains, 
and to each cupful of crab meat allow two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of bread crumbs, yolks of one or two eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, and salt and pepper to taste. If 
it seems dry moisten with a little milk or chicken 
stock. In the meantime wash the shells, trim 
into shape and heap with the mixture. Sprinkle 
with dry bread crumbs mixed with a little 
melted butter, and brown in a moderate oven. 


Fiso SALAD. Three cupfuls of flaked salmon, 
tuna fish or shrimp meat, one cupful of finely 
shaved cabbage or minced celery, one finely 
chopped green pepper, sour-cream salad dress- 
ing, and lettuce or water cress. 

Dress the cabbage with plain French dressing; 
add it to the fish, with enough cream dressing 
to moisten thoroughly; arrange in a wreath of 
salad green studded with radish roses; pour 
over a little extra dressing, and sprinkle with 
the pepper. 


Serving 


A\rticles Selected by Mirs. Christin 


len Slices at One 
Cutting 


The Paper Service That Saves the Labor of Dishwashing 


Holds Enough for a Light Supper 


[* N ENTIRE meal can be served with paper 


dishes and accessories, doing away en- 
: tirely with the task of dishwashing, which 


1s €specially abhorrent after the summer supper. 
We have long been familiar with the use of 
Paper plates, tablecloths, Coilies and napkins, 


anc iave become accustomed to paper cups, but 
the service is now extended so that we have deep 
dishes (one of which is illustrated on this page) 
_ come in several sizes, and paper sauce 
dis} 


s, one of which will be recognized by its 
Scalloped edge. This latter dish is paraffined. 

he paper plates shown, piled one upon an- 
her, have parchment linings. The plates come 
decorated, and for the purpose for which they 
> intended are quite as pretty and firm as 
.plates. Paper disks come to fit each size of 
aie so that several courses may be served on 


the same plate but on fresh disks. Custards, 
pies and scalloped foods may be cooked in the 
paper dishes, thus reducing the dishwashing 
still more. 

When it is possible to serve a light supper on 
porch or lawn one will find a sandwich and bev- 
erage basket almost indispensable. This attrac- 
tive tray has twelve compartments around the 
deep wicker rim. Either glasses or bottled sum- 
mer beverages, or both, may be carried easily 
without danger of breaking. The inner portion 
of the tray is a sandwich box, and dainties that 
it may be desired to serve with the sandwiches 
may be placed on the glass-covered tray in the 
center. These may be either relishes or cakes, 
nuts or bonbons. The whole tray saves the use 
of many plates and makes serving a compara- 
tively easy matter. 


[ AINTINESS should not be sacrificed in the 

serving of a summer meal, as attractive 
dishes sharpen the appetite. For this reason an 
egg slicer for summer salads is well worth own- 
ing, as an egg may be cut into about ten pieces 
with simply one movement of the hand. A 
hard-boiled egg with the shell removed is laid 
on this rack of aluminum, and, by pressing 
down the top grid (a fine wire), the egg is sliced 
into neat, even sections suitable for garnishing 
salads, meat aspics and other summer dishes. 
Another style of slicer cuts the egg lengthwise. 

The butter-pat shaper is another device that 
adds daintiness to the meal. This peculiarly 
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Butter Rolls Like Sea Shells 


curved knife with serrated edge shapes butter 
pats with little work. By drawing it lightly over 
a print of butter it forms shell-shaped portions 
for individual use. The shaper requires little 
work in cleansing and occupies little space in the 
kitchen drawer. 

What family does not delight in a cherry 
roly-poly, and what housekeeper does not dread 
the pitting of the cherries? If one is canning 
cherries in quantities a large pitter, of course, is 
most to be desired, but for the occasional pud- 
ding or pie the small pitter illustrated in the 
upper right-hand corner will give good service. 
It is held in the right hand, an@ the cherry is 
placed under the spring which, when pressed 
down, removes the pit without spoiling the 
shape of the cherry or wasting the meat. 


NOTE—Mrs. Frederick will be glad to answer questions 
about any of the above devices and where they may be 
obtained, if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to her, 
in care of THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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NOTE: —Skinner’s All-Silk 
Satin (404) is the standard 
light weight lining for 
summer suits — also the 
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“Come on in if your 
suits are Skinner’s 
Satin. Water won’t 
hurt them!” 


Skinner’s Bathing Satin 
has made possible the 
growing vogue for satin 
bathing suits. Treated 
by a special process of 
manufacture, it does not 
fade in fresh or salt water. 


Tell your dry-goods store 
you want 


Skinners 


BATHING 


Satin 


Cotton Back or All Silk 


(36 inches wide) 


Black, Navy or Brown 
Guaranteed Fast Color 


Woven of pure silk, Skinner’s 
Bathing Satin has the great 
strength for which Skinner's 
Satins have always been fa- 
mous. This, together with its 
non-fading quality, makes it 
the most beautiful as well as 
the most practical material in 
the world for bathing suits. 


Don’t accept a substitute, but 
insist on Skinner’s, and look 
for the name in the selvage. 


Write us for samples of the popular 
bathing suit shades. Address Dept.G 


Wm. Skinner & Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1848 


best material for silk 
waists, petticoats, etc. 
Look for the name in the 
selvage when you buy. 
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Other Women’s Ways 


and Means 


OT long ago I 
| N chanced to go 

into a store of 
many departments 
at noon and found it 
crowded with women, 
especially around the 
counters of ready- 
cooked! food. This was surprising, as it seemed 
that the hour would: demand their presence at 
home to prepare or oversee luncheon. I com- 
mented on this to a saleswoman, who told me 
that this hour and five o’clock marked their 
busiest periods. ‘‘The women go out to buy 
their delicatessen things for luncheon and dinner 
at these times,” she added. 

There are several reasons why delicatessen 
shops are springing up like mushrooms all over 
the country. They are of undoubted help to 
the woman who goes to business and does not 
have time to do her own cooking, and who, be- 
cause her time has a commercial value, can 
afford to pay the extra price demanded for ready- 
prepared foods. 

Then there is the advantage that the delica- 
tessen store offers foods which are ready to serve 
at once, or with only a little reheating, making 
possible a quick dinner which can be hastily 
prepared after an afternoon’s enjoyment. 

Others do not understand cooking and will 
not take time to learn, preferring to purchase 
delicatessen food rather than listen to the com- 
plaints of justly dissatisfied husbands. In other 
cases the families are particularly fond of the 
highly seasoned foods, never taking pause to 
realize that these same seasonings are often 
used to conceal ingredients which, to say the 
least, are not of the best; and all these so-called 
advantages are liable to be offset by the pos- 
sibility of a severe case of ptomaine poisoning. 
In only too many cases the most perishable foods 
are not iced. Imagine lobster salad under such 
conditions! 


Deviled Crabs 


Sees there is the question of price. If 
women understood the discrepancy between 
the actual cost of the ingredients used in vari- 
ous delicatessen foods and the amount that 
is charged for these same articles, they would 
duplicate the dishes at home. 

A small dish of beans, for instance, serving 
but two people, is priced at ten cents, and any 
woman could duplicate it for four cents or less. 
Small ham croquettes, cone-shaped so they will 
look large, are five cents apiece (enough for a 
family of six would cost sixty cents), and are 
made of scraps left from cooked whole hams, the 
same odds and ends that a household often has 
at hand and which are frequently thrown out. 
Small deviled crabs cost ten cents apiece—that 
is, sixty cents for six people; yet these can be 
easily duplicated at home for thirty-five cents or 
less—and they would be fresh. 

Many feel that “home-made” foods cannot 
be successfully reheated. That is probably one 
reason why they do not make up croquettes, 
deviled crabs or lobster, hash, fish cakes, etc., 


By Ida C. Bailey Allen 


in the morning ready to reheat at dinnertime. 
However, anything outside of the various sau- 
sages and rare cheeses which the delicatessen 
shops carry can be made at home, early in the 
day while it is yet cool, ready for luncheon or 
dinner. The following recipes are especially 
planned to help the woman who wishes to gain 
the delicatessen flavor in her foods without in- 
creasing her cost of living or the afternoon heat 
in her kitchen, and without purchasing for her 
family, at prohibitive prices, foods which are 
made of materials often spelling danger: 


CHICKEN OR HAM CROQUETTES. Four table- 
spoonfuls of butter or butterine, five tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, three-quarters of a cupful of milk, 
one cupful and a half of minced chicken or ham, 
one egg yolk, one teaspoonful of lemon juice, 
and salt, paprika and celery salt to taste. 

Melt the butter; add the flour, and gradually 
add the milk. When very thick stir in the 
chicken or ham, and season; then add the egg 
yolk, and chill. Mix the remaining egg white 
with a quarter of a cupful of cold water, beating 
as little as possible. Take up a tablespoonful of 
the mixture, roll lightly in finely ground crumbs, 
then in the egg, then in the crumbs again, and 
let stand to become firm. Fry in deep fat hot 
enough to brown a bit of bread in forty seconds, 
and drain thoroughly on brown paper. 

To reheat croquettes place them in a pan, 
cover with a second pan, and let stand in a hot 
oven for about twelve minutes. In case there 
is not enough ham to make plain croquettes 
half a cupful of minced ham may be added to a 
potato-croquette mixture. 


PRESSED BEEF. Five pounds of ‘sticking 
piece”’ of beef, one tablespoonful of vinegar, two 
teaspoonfuls of salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful 
of pepper, one teaspoonful of onion juice, and 
boiling water nearly to cover. 

Simmer the meat gently in the water and salt 
until it is tender; cool, remove the cartilage 
and chop the meat fine. Boil down the stock 
to one cupful; add the remaining seasonings, 
combine with the meat, and pack into two bread 
tins rinsed with cold water. Weight and chill. 
Serve with horseradish sauce. 


VEAL Loar. One pound and a half of ground 
veal, a third of a cupful of soft bread crumbs, 
six tablespoonfuls of hot milk, one egg, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, an eighth of a teaspoonful of 
pepper, a dash of mace, one teaspoonful of onion 
juice, and one tablespoonful of minced parsley. 

Cook the crumbs and the milk to a paste; 
add to the other ingredients combined, mix 
well, pack into a well-oiled tin, and bake in a 
moderate oven for about fifty minutes. 


Ham Loar. Three cupfuls of finely minced 
cooked ham, one small onion, three sprigs of 
parsley, one tablespoonful of prepared mustard, 
and two eggs. 

Put the ham, onion and parsley through the 
food chopper together; add the mustard and the 
eggs slightly beaten, pack into a well-greased 
bread pan, and cook in a moderate oven for 


How I Make My Own Delicatessen 


forty-five minutes. 
Serve hot or cold. 
Garnish with 
chopped egg white 
and capers, and 
serve each portion 
with salad dressing 
in green pepper cups, and with a further gar- 
nish of tomato jelly on each plate. 


Cutiets. Two cupfuls of chopped lob- 
ster, crab meat, salmon, tuna fish or prepared 
fish flakes, half a teaspoonful of salt, a little 
cayenne pepper, a few grains of mace, one tea- 
spoonful of lemon juice, one egg yolk, one tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley, three-quarters of a 
cupful of milk, four tablespoonfuls of butter or 
butterine, and five tablespoonfuls of flour. 

Put the ingredients together as in the recipe 
for chicken or ham croquettes. When thor- 
oughly chilled form into cutlet or chop shape, 
and egg, crumb and fry as directed. 


STUFFED LOBSTER. One medium-sized lob- 
ster, one cupful of rich milk, two tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two tablespoonfuls of flour, a dash of 
mace, one hard-cooked egg, half a teaspoonful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of minced parsley, and 
dry bread crumbs. There should be from a cup- 
ful and a half to two cupfuls of lobster meat. 

Make a sauce of the butter, flour, seasonings 
and milk. Add the parsley, lobster, the egg 
yolk mashed, and the egg white minced. Wash 
and dry the lobster shell, cut off the sides of the 
body shell half an inch, fit the body and tail 
pieces together, put in the mixture, cover with 
the crumbs, which should be buttered, and bake 
in a moderate oven until browned. 


DEVILED CRABS. Plunge the crabs into boil- 
ing water containing a tablespoonful of salt and 
a little vinegar to each two quarts. Boil for 
from ten to fifteen minutes, or until they turn 
red; then cool, and remove the spongy sub- 
stance and the small piece at the lower part of 
the shell, which is called the “‘apron.” 

Pick from the shell the meat which remains, 
and to each cupful of crab meat allow two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of bread crumbs, yolks of one or two eggs, a tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley, half a teaspoonful of 
lemon juice, and salt and pepper to taste. If 
it seems dry moisten with a little milk or chicken 
stock. In the meantime wash the shells, trim 
into shape and heap with the mixture. Sprinkle 
with dry bread crumbs mixed with a little 
melted butter, and brown in a moderate oven. 


Ham Loaf 


Fis SALAD. Three cupfuls of flaked salmon, 
tuna fish or shrimp meat, one cupful of finely 
shaved cabbage or minced celery, one finely 
chopped green pepper, sour-cream salad dress- 
ing, and lettuce or water cress. 

Dress the cabbage with plain French dressing; 
add it to the fish, with enough cream dressing 
to moisten thoroughly; arrange in a wreath of 
salad green studded with radish roses; pour 
over a little extra dressing, and sprinkle with 
the pepper. 


Serving the Summer Meal More Easily 


Articles Selected by Mrs. Christine Frederick 


Ten Slices at One 
Cutting 


The Paper Service That Saves the Labor of Dishwashing 


Holds Enough for a Light Supper 


N ENTIRE meal can be served with paper 
dishes and accessories, doing away en- 
~ ™ tirely with the task of dishwashing, which 
Is especially abhorrent after the summer supper. 
We have long been familiar with the use of 
Paper plates, tablecloths, coilies and napkins, 
and have become accustomed to paper cups, but 
the service is now extended so that we have deep 
dishes (one of which is illustrated on this page) 
that come in several sizes, and paper sauce 
dishes, one of which will be recognized by its 
Scalloped edge. This latter dish is paraffined. 
!he paper plates shown, piled one upon an- 
other, have parchment linings. The plates come 
decorated, and for the purpose for which they 
are intended are quite as pretty and firm as 
china plates. Paper disks come to fit each size of 
plate so that several courses may be served on 


the same plate but on fresh disks. Custards, 
pies and scalloped foods may be cooked in the 
paper dishes, thus reducing the dishwashing 
still more. 

When it is possible to serve a light supper on 
porch or lawn one will find a sandwich and bev- 
erage basket almost indispensable. This attrac- 
tive tray has twelve compartments around the 
deep wicker rim. Either glasses or bottled sum- 
mer beverages, or both, may be carried easily 
without danger of breaking. The inner portion 
of the tray is a sandwich box, and dainties that 
it may be desired to serve with the sandwiches 
may be placed on the glass-covered tray in the 
center. These may be either relishes or cakes, 
nuts or bonbons. The whole tray saves the use 
of many plates and makes serving a compara- 
tively easy matter. 


AINTINESS should not be sacrificed in the 
serving of a summer meal, as attractive 
dishes sharpen the appetite. For this reason an 
egg slicer for summer salads is well worth own- 
ing, as an egg may be cut into about ten pieces 
with simply one movement of the hand. A 
hard-boiled egg with the shell removed is laid 
on this rack of aluminum, and, by pressing 
down the top grid (a fine wire), the egg is sliced 
into neat, even sections suitable for garnishing 
salads, meat aspics and other summer dishes. 
Another style of slicer cuts the egg lengthwise. 
The butter-pat shaper is another device that 
adds daintiness to the meal. This peculiarly 


A Handy 
Cherry Pitter 


Butter Rolls Like Sea Shells 


curved knife with serrated edge shapes butter 
pats with little work. By drawing it lightly over 
a print of butter it forms shell-shaped portions 
for individual use. The shaper requires little 
work in cleansing and occupies little space in the 
kitchen drawer. 

What family does not delight in a cherry 
roly-poly, and what housekeeper does not dread 
the pitting of the cherries? If one is canning 
cherries in quantities a large pitter, of course, is 
most to be desired, but for the occasional pud- 
ding or pie the small pitter illustrated in the 
upper right-hand corner will give good service. 
It is held in the right hand, an@ the cherry is 
placed under the spring which, when pressed 
down, removes the pit without spoiling the 
shape of the cherry or wasting the meat. 


NOTE—Mrs. Frederick will be glad to answer questions 
about any of the above devices and where they may be 
obtained, if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent to her, 
in care of THE Lapres’ Home JouRNAL, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“Come on in if your 
suits are Skinner’s 
Satin. Water won’t 
hurt them!” 


Skinner’s Bathing Satin 
has made possible the 
growing vogue for satin 
bathing suits. Treated 
by a special process of 
manufacture, it does not 
fade in fresh or salt water. 


SHANNINS Nis SA SM 


Tell your dry-goods store 
f= you want 

Skinners 
3 BATHING 
° 

Satin 

% Cotton Back or All Silk 

4 (36 inches wide) 


Black, Navy or Brown 
Guaranteed Fast Color 


Woven of pure silk, Skinner's 
Bathing Satin has the great 
strength for which Skinner's 
Satins have always been fa- 
mous. This, together with its 
non-fading quality, makes it 
the most beautiful as well as 
the most practical material in 
the world for bathing suits. 


Don’t accept a substitute, but 
insist on Skinner’s, and look 
for the name in the selvage. 


Write us for samples of the popular 
bathing suitshades. AddressDept.G 


Wm. Skinner Sons 


Cor. Fourth Ave. and 17th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1848 


NNIMS 


NOTE: —Skinner’s All-Silk 
Satin (404) is the standard 
light weight lining for 
summer suits — also the 
best material for silk 
waists, petticoats, etc. 
Look for the name in the 
selvage when you buy. 
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What We Read When it Rained 


GOOD porch light, the family kept at 
A imme by the ‘‘gentle sizzle-sozzle”’’ of 

summer rain, a good book for reading 
aloud—and you have the ingredients for a de- 
lightful evening. 

Our recent family discovery is ‘* Half Hours,” 
a collection of four one-act plays (not all new) 
by J. M. Barrie. Mr. Barrie’s originality and 
charm turn the stage directions into perhaps the 
most beguiling features of the book; and there 
is so much throughout that you will want to 
share with kindred spirits that you might as 
well start right at first. ‘*The Twelve-Pound 
Look”? cannot hurt any husband, and will be 
very good for many husbands. Sir Harry 
thought he understood women. ‘Rosalind ”’ is 
the most delicious brief for the comfortable 
carpet slippers of middle age—imagine always 
having to stay young! “The Will” shows pen- 
niless young Robert and Emily quite ridicu- 
lously loving—prosperous old Robert and Emily 
neither ridiculous nor loving; sober second 
thought induces you to jingle your thin purse 
with perhaps more real content than usual. 

When you have real leisure, and the desire to 
make a new book friend that does not take you 
by storm but shows at first a reserved restraint 
that promises much on continued acquaintance, 
read Henry Sydnor Harrison’s ** Angela’s Busi- 
ness.”’ It arouses your sympathies so grad- 
ually that to meet it first in a wrong mood might 
prove disastrous. But the whimsical unfolding 
of the tale finally “gets you,” and you will find 
that even after you have finished it your serious 
thoughts and your smiles will stray astonish- 
ingly often to the many provocative points in 
this tale of a bewildered young authority on 
women. 

His modern friend, Mary Wing, manages her 
career annoyingly well without his masculine 
assistance; and Charles begins to suspect that 
the new woman is sacrificing her womanly charm 
on the altar of her new militant virtues. He is 
struck by the sweet simplicity of Angela’s claim 
to be old-fashioned and her plea for the ‘‘ busi- 
ness of making a home”; he finally finds her so 
enterprising in the pursuit of her real business 
that a stroll on the main street is unsafe. 

Other authors have “shown up” the young 
women who follow their own sweet will re- 
gardless, under the guise of the new creed of 
advanced thought and spiritual independence. 
Angela’s cloak is of an ostentatiously old- 
fashioned cut—but it serves her purpose equally 
well. There are a score of other angles to the 
woman question here given with a light, deft 
touch that generously reward reading. 

Then, one evening, on the children’s recom- 
mendation, I picked up aslender book, ** Pierrot, 
Dog of Belgium,” by Walter A. Dyer. Anda 
grown-up who enjoyed it most heartily indorses 
it. What war means to Belgian work dog and 
peasant child is presented with an unemotional 
simplicity and quiet charm that is very fine. 
Since children in this country must know what 
war is—and they must—they could not see it 
through better eyes than Pierrot’s. And they 
could easily see it through far worse. 


At the Newlyweds’ Home 
\ THEN Phyllis and Ned moved into their 


new bungalow in the suburbs, after a June 
wedding, the little neighborhood club to which 
they had long been loyal gave them a shower 
which was far more to their liking than any linen 
or china outpouring could have been. Because 
it involved things especially suitable to their 
new environment it was called a ‘*‘Suburban 
Shower,” and the gifts ranged all the way from 
young trees to old setting hens. 

Flower seeds there were in profusion, as well 
as potted plants. The hardy annuals were not 
forgotten, and one zealous neighbor went so far 
as to start a bed of pansies in a flat box a few 
weeks previous to the date of the shower, so they 
were all ready for transplanting. 

Another woman contributed some small gar- 
dening implements, such as a trowel, a hand 
rake, a weeder, a garden fork, etc. A long 
porch box filled with geraniums and vinca vines 
and a hanging basket of ferns were other gifts. 
One thoughtful young lady sent a year’s sub- 
scription to a magazine 
devoted to suburban 
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pup, while a wheelbarrow, rakes, hoes, spade, 
shovel and bushel baskets were not forgotten by 
others of the practical sex. 

These things were all carted out by an oblig- 
ing farmer's wagon, while the givers boarded 
a suburban car, carrying a picnic supper to be 
served out under the trees. While the supper 
proceeded some one was busy propounding 
conundrums that involved the names of trees: 


What tree would be a girl’s name if it ended with 
instead of Elm—Ellen. 

What tree would be a girl's name if it had “‘b”’ 
instead of *‘ p"’ forits middle letter? Maple—Mabel. 

What tree would be the most sought after if ‘‘u”’ 
were inserted in the middle? Poplar—Popular. 

What tree would be funny if it had “j"’ before it? 
Oak—Joke. 

What tree would taste good if it had its last two 
letters cut off? Pine—Pie. 

What tree would wear black if ‘‘d’’ were sub- 
stituted for its middle two letters? Willow —Widow, 

What tree would be a tricky scheme if you took 
away the first two letters? Spruce—Ruse. 

What tree would be a fruit instead of a nut if the 
first letter were changed to “‘p’’? Beech—Peach. 

What tree would be a place of worship if **ch’’ 
were substituted for its first letter? Birch—Church. 

There was a contest to see who could name 
the most breeds of chickens and correctly de- 
scribe each. The winner was promised the first 
egg laid by the gift hen. 


A Party Where Everybody Laughed 


5 TISHING to entertain, informally, a friend 

who was moving to another city, I in- 
vited a few of my friends and neighbors and a 
few of hers, one evening, to attend my ‘‘joke 
fest’? on the porch. I invited them over the 
telephone and asked them to bringa good time 
with them. In other words, I asked each to 
bring a very short, funny story about different 
races or nationalities, achild’s bright saying and 
a joke on herself. 

The company was seated on a vine-covered 
porch, made especially attractive for the oc- 
casion, and lighted by lanterns. 

When all had arrived I gave a little talk, 
stating that sometimes it was in order to laugh 
to keep from crying; that, as our friend was 
going to leave us, we were naturally sad, so I 
proposed that we ‘‘whistle to keep up our 
courage’’; and that, asour friend was going ona 
journey, I would tell a little travel tale and if I 
should be lost for words, I should like the 
guests to help me out by whistling the first few 
bars of a song that would fit the situation. (I 
will give you a suggestion of this game and will 
send you the tale complete if you wish it): 

‘* Leaving home for a little walking trip when 
the weather was growing warm and the buds 
were swelling on the trees, I wondered if winter 
had really gone. Soon, however, I was to have 
the assurance that it had departed, for, while 
strolling through a bit of woodland, I found 
the most beautiful bunch of (whistle ‘Sweet 
Violets’). I then exclaimed, ‘Spring is indeed 
at hand and summer will soon follow, bringing 
those bright cheerful flowers’ (whistle ‘I’m 
Called Little Buttercup’),”’ etc. 

After this game I said that as our guest of 
honor was blessed with a well-known sense of 
humor, her unfailing ability to see the funny side 
of things had suggested to me the idea of a 
“joke fest.” 

I started the ball rolling by relating a few 
jokes on the African race, after which a member 
of the company sang two negro dialect songs: 
“Don’t You Cry, My Honey’ and “Is Yo?’’ 
Each one was then invited to give a joke of the 
same character, the one giving the funniest 
being awarded, by a committee of judges, a huge 
watermelon. 

The next contest was for children’s bright 
sayings, and while the judges were making up 
their decision a guest sang, *‘ All Aboard for 
Blanket Bay.’’ To the winner of the contest 
was presented a toy. 

The next and concluding contest brought 
out the ‘* jokes on ourselves,” each pledging not 
to repeat them to others notpresent. This was 
the merriest part of the program, and we laughed 
“till we cried’”’ over the funny things told. The 
winner was presented with a new paper-back 
joke-book. 

A light supper and a general good time fol- 
lowed. The ‘‘joke fest’’ can be made a tre- 
mendous success as a care-killer. 


An Evening With New Records 


ABOUT a dozen girls and young women were 
Fé gathered together on the porch of the home 
of a mutual friend, when it was suddenly dis- 
covered that one of their number was missing. 

**T wonder what Betty is up to now,” said the 
hostess, laughing. ‘‘Something new, I'll war- 
rant. I never saw anyone so full of new ideas 
as she is.”’ 

‘*That’s so,’’ rejoined one of her guests; ‘‘but 
you must admit that most of her plans work out 
for the entertainment of her friends.”’ 

Before the hostess could reply the trim figure 
of Betty was seen hurrying up the shady street. 
Manifestly she bore news of importance. 

‘““What is it, Betty?’’ called half a dozen 
voices, as she turned in at the gate. 

“*Oh, girls!’’ said Betty; ‘‘I’ve got just the 
grandest plan you ever heard of! You know 
that beautiful new talking machine that father 
gave me onmy birthday? Well, Uncle William 
has sent me a lot of brand-new records and I 
want all of you to come over to our house next 
Thursday evening and we'll have a concert.” 

The others all agreed that it was indeed “the 
grandest plan”’ yet, and they began to question 
Betty about the records. 

**The best part of the whole thing,’’ continued 
Betty, ‘‘is that these records will suit everybody. 
In honor of Kathleen, who will be married 
before very long, we'll have the bridal chorus 
from ‘“‘Lohengrin,’? and the Mendelssohn wed- 
ding march. They’re both out now on one 
record. Then for our singer, Marie, I’ve got 
those two fine songs of Leoncavallo, ‘O Soli 
Mio’ and ‘Mattinata,’ sung by Oscar Seagle, and 
‘The Trumpeter,’ sung by John McCormack; 
and some of the best parts of ‘In a Persian 
Garden,’ the quartette, ‘Alas! That Spring 
Should Vanish Like the Rose’ and ‘Ah! Moon 
of My Delight.’” 

**Oh, Betty!” exclaimed one of the group; 
“have you any new opera records? ”’ 

Ihave the ‘Miserere’ from ‘Il Trova- 
tore,’ sung in English.” 

I want to hear that!’ said another. ‘‘I 
always wanted to know what the words were 
that inspired such a glorious melody, but I 
never could understand them because they were 
always sung in Italian.” 

““Well, you shall know next Thursday eve- 
ning,” replied Betty. 

“*But those are all songs, Betty,’ said the 
young hostess. ‘‘Have you any violin num- 
bers? I just love the violin,’’ 

“*Yes, I have them too,” said Betty. “I 
have the Slavonic Dance No. 1, by Dvorak, 
played by Fritz Kreisler, and a brand-new rec- 
ord of Schumann’s ‘Traumerei,’ and Elgar’s 
‘Salut d’Amour,’ played onthe ’cello by Pablo 
Casals.’”’ 

“*Not the great Spanish ’cellist, who is just in 
America for the first time?” 

*‘The very same,” answered Betty proudly; 
“and, then, if you want to hear some orchestra 
numbers we will have the ‘Spanish Rhapsody’ 
of Chabrier and the ‘Ballet Egyptien’ of Lui- 
gini, to say nothing of two Sousa marches, ‘The 
Jack Tar March’ and ‘Hail to the Spirit of 
Liberty.’”’ 

“Well, Betty, you seem to have covered al- 
most every case but mine,”’ said Helen. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I ought to be ashamed to say it, but you 
all know that Iam not so very fond of music. 
Of course, I'll be there, but haven’t you any- 
thing especially for me?”’ 

certainly have, Helen,” said Betty. 
“There are three new and killingly funny rec- 
ords, ‘Too Much Dog,’ ‘No News,’ and ‘The 
Head Waiter of the Colored Social Club,’ told 
by Nat M. Wills. You just come over and hear 
them on Thursday. 

**Oh, yes,’’ she continued, ‘‘and then I have 
the first of the ‘Bird Voices’ records of Charles 
Kellogg. These are two simply fascinating talks 
about birds and are accompanied by a real bird 
conversation. Mr. Kellogg, you know, is con- 
sidered the greatest of Nature singers.” 

““Indeed, you seem to have covered every- 
thing but one, Betty,” said the mother of their 
hostess. “Have you any records of sacred 
music?’ 

‘That is oneof the best things I have, but I 
hadn’t quite got around to it yet,’’ responded 

Betty. ‘‘There is a per- 


dwellers. 

Then there was the us- 
ual supply of humorous 
gifts in the shape of china 
nest eggs, bottles of dis- 
infectants and remedies 
for the various poultry 
diseases, a large sack of 
chick feed, a few yards of 
chicken wire, and the am- 
ateur craftsman of the 


you spend happy evenings. 


NOTE —Any inquiry About the entertainment features on this page will be 
answered upon request accompanied by an addressed, stamped envelope. This new 
page, “After Seven o’Clock P. M.,”’ is to be written by JOURNAL readers. 
you know how other folks spend happy evenings and I want to tell other folks how 
Let’s get together from all overthe country. 
stories of good times, whether indoor or outdoor, summer or winter—the stories I 
can use in THE JOURNAL because they are new and unusual—I will send a check for 
five dollars each, if youcan write the story in five hundred words. 
that, I may not be able to use it. 


If it is longerthan 
I cannot return material that is not acceptable for 
publication, so I am sure you will be so good as not to ask me to make an exception 


fectly wonderful duet, 
‘One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,’ sung by Alma 
Gluck and Louise Homer, 
and that beautiful hymn, 
‘There isa Green HillFar 
Away,’ sung by a church 
choir. Well,’’ she con- 
cluded, ‘‘now I must run 
along. All of you come 
Thursday and we'll give 
the whole program.” 


I want to let 


For the best 


community had expended in yourcase. Write freely about your good times and send your manuscript to And, with a cheerful 
his best efforts on a quaint THE ENTERTAINMENT EpITOR OF THE LapIEs’ HoME JOURNAL nod, Betty an d her 
little chicken coop. The INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA ‘“‘ grandest plan yet ’’ went 
carpenter man made a through the gate and 


small dog kennel for the 


down the shady street. 


Leave it 
to this 
Laundress 


Leave it to P, an G.— 
The White Naphtha 
Soap. Simply put 
the clothes to soak 
in its suds, and 


SS 


give your time to 


than working with 
the washboard and 
the steaming boiler. 
Then give the 
clothes the usual 
rinsing. You will 
find them as sweet 
and clean as if 


rubbed and boiled. 


P. anv G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap, un- 
like ordinary laun- 
dry soaps, does not 
need your help to 
loosen dirt. It 
saves your time 
and strength. This 
is the big reason 
why you should 
use it. Other rea- 
sons are that it 
works in cool or 
lukewarm water; 
that it lathers freely 
inhard water; that 
it does not injure 
clothes, dishes or 
woodwork. 


The White 
Nabhtha Soap 


in the Blue 
Wrapper 


pleasanter things | 
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Silk Hosiery 


We invite Ladies’ Home Journal 
readers to note how we have secured 
a combination of smartest style and 
guaranteed durability in Silks at a 
moderate price. 

Black Cat Silk Hosiery is rein- 
forced at all points of wear. See 
illustration. 

The extended toe is doubly 

woven with pure, long- fibre Sea 
} Island Cotton. The high spliced 


heel, similarly reinforced, and the 
double sole, also made of Sea Island 
Cotton, have practically no 

; wear-out to them. 


The high- 
tension elasticity of 
Black Cat Silk Hosiery 
ensures perfect fit. Fine gauge 
knitting gives Black Cat on the 
foot of the wearer that trim appear- 
ance and extremely high lustre so 
desired in silk. 

The ankle, shaped and fitted, 
clings with an even tension that 
makes for smart apparel. The elas- 
tic hem conforms snugly above the 
See illustration. The top is 
garter proof. 

Black Cat 
Silk Hosiery 
has a delicate 
sheerness and 
un- 
clouded ap- 
pearance be- 
cause made of 
purest Japan silk. 
the rich 
lit in the gum,”” an appearance 
Which defies imitation. 


knee. 


Tl iwless, 


The lustre pos- 
brilliancy of silk 


es 


lack Cat Silk Hosiery comes in 
ecct shades to match shoes and 
gowns. Only the best developed 
( are used, thus ensuring dura- 
y, sanitary footwear and abso- 
ly non-fading qualities. 


Ask Your Dealer 
for the 
opular Styles of 
Women’s Silks 


70—A fine gauge, pure thread-silk boot with 
le top and special, wear-proof heel and 


ey ‘ine colors. Seamless. Gives the beauty 
% it the ankle combined with un- 
lurability at wearing points 
N  315—A light, full-fashioned, pure thread- 
h extra heavy silk lisle garter top. Rein- 
eel, sole, toe. A stocking for 
ho want all silk. Nine color $1.00 
N. 495—A fine gauge, full-fashioned, silk with 


istic silk lisle garter top. The silk lisle 
ends below the hem just over the knee. 


sole, toe reinforced. Nine - $1. 00 
B ACK CAT CATALOG of 214 
Sites For All The Family — FREE! 
AE GHICAGO-KENOSHA HOSIERY CO. 


Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Made in U. S. A. For Over 


30 Years 
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R. GEORGE LITTLE little dreamed, 
M when he asked the readers of THE 

Lapies’ Home JourNAL, in the March 
number, to help him stop snoring, that his 
simple letter would make him famous. But in 
every part of the country today his name is a 
synonym for nocturnal vocal concerts, and hun- 
dreds of anxious letters are being received at 
THE JoURNAL office asking: ‘Has Mr. Little 
stopped yet?” So interested have the people 
become that scores affectionately call him 
“George.” ‘‘Pass this on to George,” they 
write; or: ‘‘How’s George; still ‘sawing 
wood’?” 

And the sympathy for Mrs. Little is a close 
second: hundreds of wives sympathetically 
write, “I know,” and then add: ‘If her hus- 
band finds the remedy, won’t you ask her, 
please, PLEASE, to pass it on to us?” 

Of course, the remedies are passed on: right 
on this page, and the whole country reads them 
with Mr. and Mrs. Little. And as we go to 
press with this number Mr. Little is busy try- 
ing what seems to him the best, and the moment 
he has found the one, he says, ‘‘I certainly will 
pass it on.” Meantime, Mrs. Little writes: 
‘‘George is still at it; full of vigor and on the 
job every night.” 

So, THE JOURNAL prints a few more of the 
hundreds of letters received, for there is no 
cessation to the stream: 


Six Moves Did It 


NE man writes that he cured himself of 
snoring in this way: 


I discarded my pillow, dropped my arms to the 
sides, threw my chin out, closed my teeth gently, 
dropped my tongue to the bottom of my mouth, 
and breathed deeply, expanding all portions of 
the lungs. I.M 


A Doctor’s Sovereign Remedy 


. physician’s remedy is good for more 
than snoring, as he rightly says: 


As a family physician of I arge prac tice I have 
had scores of snoring cases “‘put up”’ to me, and, 
while in a few instances I found the trouble to be 
adenoids, I have had more success with a remedy 
that I prescribed for a patient who suffered from 
lack of air at night: I recommended him to sleep 
out on his balcony winter and summer. Not only 
did it make a healthier man of him, but he stopped 
snoring. This gave me an idea, and since that time 
I have cured over a hundred cases of snoring by 
having the snorers sleep on sleeping porches. It is 
really a sovereign remedy because it does so ) muc h 
more than stop the habit of snoring. T.P.M. 


This Wife is Now Immune 


N RS. LITTLE may find solace in this, and 
a suggestion: 

Oh, don’t I know what Mrs. Little is going 
through! But I'll wager that her George can't 
equal my Bob! This dear boy of mine weighs 231— 
and snores! Does he snore? Ye gods and little 
fishes! If he would only snore and let it go at 
that. But not he! He begins with a snore, yes; 
first, gentle and soft, and then it gathers in vol- 
ume until it is almost a roar. Then, after he has 
exhausted the whole gamut of roars, he starts in 
between with moans, gulps, and finally, at the 
end of every snoring sentence, he whistles, until I 
almost leap out of my skin. I have hopped out of 
my bed often! And how do I stand it? I don’t 
any more. There was no use stopping Bob; I tried 
it, and after I had tried and tried I gaveitup. So 
then I turned to myself, and now I just put cot- 
ton in both of my ears before I go to sleep, and let 
Bob have his way. I suppose he snores as badly 
as ever, but I don’t know it. Mars. I. TB. 


Only One Way and That Simple 
ENCE” thinks his way of how to stop 


snoring is absolute, and, at least, it is 
simple: 


Discuss snoring all you like, but only two causes 
produce snoring, and only two remedies will cure it. 

The two causes are: keeping your mouth open, 
and lying on your back. 

The tworemedies are: tying asilk handkerchief 
around the bottom of your chin over your head, 
and putting a spool in a pocket in the back of your 
pyjamas. 

They are infallible cures. I know, because I 
snored, then tried the cures, and now I don’t snore. 
Tell George so, CLARENCE. 


The Indians Never Snore? 
{VOLLOWING is an interesting point, sent 
* by Mrs. D. R.: 


Do you realize that the Indians never snore? I 
have slept many a night in their tepees and never 
a sound. The secret of it is that Indian children 
are always taught to sleep with their mouths 
closed so as to prevent throat troubles. Here is a 
hint for mothers, if we are to prevent another 
generation of snorers. 


When a Child Snores 


be is much in this word of warning 
from “A Mother”: 

Our youngest boy snored from early boyhood, 
and, as my other children did not snore, I wondered 
why he did. I tied a spool at his back so as to 
prevent his sleeping on his back, and this cured 
that habit. Still he snored. Then I noticed that 
he slept with his mouth open, and he would, of 
course, snore. So I tied a silk handkerchief under 
his chin and around the top of his head and that 
prevented, without any discomfort to him, his 
sleeping with his mouth open. But still he snored, 
and I was at my wit’send. One evening a doctor 
friend came to see us on a soc ial call, and I put 
the question to him. ‘‘Let me examine the boy’s 
throat tomorrow morning,”’ he said; and he did. 
He found adenoids; the boy had a slight opera- 
tion, the adenoids were removed and never has 
he snored since. There may be a hint in this for 
other mothers. 


IHlo Ow Can ‘Ge 


he Whole Country y Rushes 
to the Help of Mr. Little- 


“and Mire , Littl 


Even From Turkey in Asia! 


, VEN into far-off Turkey in Asia has Mr. 
Little’s problem penetrated. And what is 
the suggestion from there? 

Two narrow strips of court plaster securely 
stuck across the mouth, and there will be no snor- 
ing. I know, because I snored once, tried this, and 
now no longer am A VICTIM. 


The Advice of an Experienced Nurse 


NURSE” writes very interestingly upon 
this subject: 

The only remedy for snoring, in my long experi- 
ence as a nurse, is through the practice of deep 
breathing. The man or the woman who snores 
should get right down to the business of deep 
breathing, if desiring a cure. They should make it 
their religion. The busiest man or woman can 
surely take ten or fifteen minutes morning and 
evening forsystematic deep breathing,and as many 
times a day as one can be in the open air. 

There should be no constriction about the waist 
to interfere with complete expansion and filling of 
the lung cells. It may take some practice before 
complete expansion is accomplished. The breath- 
ing should be done deeply, slowly, carefully, and 
each time more expansion will be felt. Some peo- 
ple experience a light-headed feeling, as they ex- 
press it, when practicing deep breathing. This is of 
no consequence and will passaway. A NURSE. 


Here is a Poser! 


NM RS. W: , of Michigan, is certainly worse 
IVI off than is Mrs. Little: 

Snoring? That is nothing. I wish my husband 
would snore; I’d give him a gold medal! He 
whistles! How can I make him stop that? That’s 
what I’d like to know. Mrs. W. 


Just a Case of Fresh Air 


] ERE is certainly a remedy that is good for 
other ails than snoring: 


My husband snored something terrible, and 
after a while I began, and we simply kept each 
otherawake. Then we went to our doctor. ‘‘How 
many windows are there in your room?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Two,” I answere ad. ‘‘Are both open as 
far as you can get the m?’’ he asked. I confessed 
neither was open. ‘‘ Try sleeping with both open. 
That cured me,” he advised. We did, and neither 
has snored since. We simply didn’t get enough 
fresh air to breathe! FAIRFIELD. 


Let the Tongue Help 


} ~ROM California comes a letter from a self- 
confessed snorer who has cured himself: 


My wife says I rarely snore and then only when 
sleeping on my back. As I make it a habit to 
Jeep on my right side I do not snore. But I think 
I taught myself not to snore by learning always 
to breathe through my nose, and, to do this, I 
found that if I formed the habit of placing my 
tongue in the roof of my mouth, against the front 
teeth, I must breathe through the nose. 

By practicing this when lying down to sleep, I 
think George Little can overcome the snoring 
habit. D.W.M 


The Tale of a Traveling Man 


‘ man writes feelingly out of a large ex- 
perience: 

Iam atraveling man—travel 36,000 miles every 
year—practically live for months in sleeping and 
tourist cars—and I can tell you this: that if you 
can cure George Little of snoring, and then pass it 
on, you will be a godsend to the tired drummer. 
Why? Have you ever heard the midnight con- 
certs in a sleeping car? Ye gods! they are some, 
believe me! Manyanight have I been kept awake 
by a snorer under or above me. I think seven- 
eighths of the people snore. And when they say 
women don’t snore, forget it! I have heard ’em 
snore by the hundreds. Why, one woman—well, 
aman shouldn’t tell tales out of sleeping cars, I 
presume. But we had to send a committee to 
waken her. And mad! Of course, she was mad, 
because a snorer hates to be told that he or she 
snores. Did I, or do I? I did, but I don’t, no, 
sir-ree. I snored like a furnace, and then I got busy. 
Every night I said to myself, as I dropped off to 
sleep: ‘‘I don’t snore tonight; I sleep silently; 
hear me?” I used to wake myself up this way at 
any hour I chose, and if I could tell myself to do 
that, why couldn't I tell myself to stop making a 
nuisance of myself, I said to myself. So I did, and 
now my wife says I rarely snore. JACK FELs. 


A Pocket at the Back 


| JERE is a new version of the spool or the 
knot at the back: 


I tried the towel knot at the back and it slipped; 
so did a spool. So I said to my wife, one evening, 

‘‘Just sew a pocket right here, will you?” and a 
pocket appeared at the back of my nightshirt. 
And on the flap of that pocket we sewed a _ but- 
tonhole, and on the nightie a button. Now I put 
a spool in the pocket. It was all over from that 
night on, and I haven't snored since. pig it, 
George; it’s a great stunt and simple 


Another Point of View 


LADY in Connecticut sends a letter in 
4X which she urges that a point of view op 
posite that of Mrs. Little be presented. And 
she incloses these lines: 

VOICES OF THE NIGHT 
Do not go to bed and quake 
With fear that you will lie awake; 
There is fun for you in store, 
Just to hear the others snore. 
First there comes a skirmish slight — 
The organs are not ready, quite. 
They’re tuning up; profundo bass 
To wild falsetto now gives chase; 
Till bugle call and trumpet note 
On midnight air together float; 
Then, settling in a heavy bray, 
They labor on till break of day. 
Oh, what a state of rhapsody! 
All steeped in music cap-a-pie, 
In sweet unconsciousness to lie 


A-singing one’s own lullaby! S E.W.J. 


Better 
Babies 


This sturdy boy is a prize-winning 
‘*Better Baby.’? Not long ago he 
captured the silver Loving Cup in a 
State Contest. Talbot was 13 months 
old when this photograph was taken. 
He weighed 23 pounds, had 8 teeth, and 
when standing measured 2934 inches. 

Talbot is atypical Eagle Brand 
baby. He has been brought up on 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk since he was three weeks old. 
And his mother before him was raised 
on this same body -building, health- 
giving food. 

You 
Better 


can make your own baby a 
Baby’ by giving him 


Cul 73Crtlen 


EAGLE 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 
MILK 


THE ORIGINAL 


Summer-time is danger-time for 
babies. Make it a glad, happy, com- 
fortable time for your baby and an un- 
worried time for yourself by giving 
baby the food that has built three 
generations of sturdy, healthy, rosy- 
cheeked boys and girls — Gail Borden 
** Eagle Brand’? Condensed Milk. 

Gail Borden ‘* Eagle Brand’? Con- 
densed Milk is made of pure cow’s milk 
scientifically prepared under the closest 
and strictest supervision, to make it a 
food which the most delicate baby’s 
stomach will digest perfectly. 

In Eagle Brand’’ youhave the bone 
and muscle building elements that are 
in cow’s milk. And you know that it 
is pure —safe— protected from dust and 
dirt. Easy to prepare. Simply boil the 
water and when cooled to the feeding 
temperature add Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle 
Brand’? Condensed Milk. 

Send this coupon today. Protect 
your baby from threatening sum- 
mer dangers by giving him the 


food that will build him up and 
make him strong. 


Borden’s Condensed Milk Co. 


**Leaders of Quality ’’ 


New York 


Established 
1857 


de 
convense® 
NEW Yor 


L. H. J.-7-15 
Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., 

108 Hudson Street, New York City 
Baby’s Welfare’”’ 
and make 
Baby's 


Please send me your helpful book 
which tells me how to safeguard my baby 
him plump and rosy. Also send—Free—"* 
Biography’’—for the record of his life. 


Name 


Address__ 
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MODEL 83 FOB. TOLEDO 


COLES PHILLIPS 


Announcing the 1916 Overland 


Year after year we have demonstrated beyond dispute that 
the making and marketing of automobiles in large quantities 
enable us to produce cars at less cost per unit than if they were 
built in small quantities. 


Each season we increase the production, ot a few cars but 
often tens of thousands of cars! 

Each year this means a corresponding reduction in price 
to you. 


This, in a word, is the Overland policy. It’s the reason for 
Overland success. 


That we have earned and retained the confidence of the 
American people is amply evidenced by the manner in which 
they have purchased Overland cars. 

Today there are almost 200,000 Overlands in use. 

Overland supremacy has swept clear around the world. 


35 Horsepower motor 


5 Bearing crankshaft 
Thermo-syphon cooling extra 


Underslung rear springs 
Specifica tions: High-tension magneto ignition 33''x4"’ tires; non-skidin rear Headlight dimmers 


Yet a few years ago we were one of the smallest manufac- 
turers in the industry. 


A score or more of other manufacturers were ahead of us. 


But those other manufacturers failed to grasp the unlimited 
economies that could be practiced in connection. with big 
production. 


We didn’t. We did grasp it. 


The result is that today we are the largest automobile manu- 
facturer of our kind in the world! 


For 1916 we are doubling our capacity. 


It is this gigantic production plan that enables us to offer the 
very finest four-cylinder car we have ever made at a price which 
is less than half that charged for a similar car a few years ago 
and $325 less than our similar model of last season. 


Electric starting and lighting system Instrument board on cowl dash 
Left-hand drive, center control 


Demountable rims; with one Rain vision ventilating type built-in | One-man top and top cover 


windshield Magnetic speedometer 


1916 Catalogue on request. Please address Department 200 
“*Made in U.S. A.”’ 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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MODEL 83 FOB. TOLEDO 


COLES PHILLIPS | 


$325 Less Than Last Year 


The 1916 Overland is essentially the same as the 1915 
Overland — the famous Model 80 that sold for $1075. 


But the price has been reduced $325. 


The gracefully designed, pure streamline body is the same as 
the $1075 model of last season. 


It has the same magnificent finish; that deep, rich tone of dark 
Brewster green with fine hairline striping of clear ivory-white. 


It has the same powerful, economical thirty-five horsepower 
four-cylinder motor, but weighs less. 


It has high-tension magneto ignition. 


It has the same underslung rear springs, which means riding 
comfort under all conditions. 


It has the convenient arrangement of electric control buttons 
on the sieering column. 


It has the same easy-working clutch which any woman can 
operate ; the same easy to handle’’ shifting levers; the same 
‘ 
easy to steer with’’ wheel; the same positive brakes. 


It has 33’’x 4” tires, which is unusual on a car at this price. 
In detail, finish, mechanical fineness, comforts and conven- 
iences, this newest Overland gives you all there was in the $1075 


Overland and even more power. 


And it costs you but $750 — $325 less than last season’s thirty- 
Sive horsepower Overland. 


Deliveries are being made now all over the country. 
Every Overland dealer already has a waiting list. 


Place your order immediately and you can be 
sure of a speedy delivery. 


$750 


The five-passenger 


1916 Catalogue on request. Please address Department 200 


touring car ‘‘Made in U. S. A.”” Roadster 


F. O. B. Toledo 


THE WILLYS-OVERLAND COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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For white 
woodwork 


ID you ever try 

Bon Ami on white 
paint? It dissolves the 
grime like magic and 
restores the fresh, white 
new look. Frequently 
one magic sweep of the 
cloth, wet with a little 
Bon Ami lather, will 
erase an obstinate finger- 
mark that resists floods 
of plain water! 


You musn’t use coarse, 
gritty soaps or powders 
to scour that grime 
away—they would 
scour off the white 
paint too. 


To meet the wishes of 
housewives who like 
their cleaners in pow- 
der form, we are now 
making Bon Ami that 
way as well as in the 
well-known cake form. 


The new powder is 
made of exactly the 
same fine materials as 
the cake; it will do ex- 
actly the same work and 
like the cake, w7// not 
scratch, 

We leave you to choose be- 
tween our cake and powder. 
Both of them are wonderful 
for cleaning windows and 
mirrors, bath-tubs, tile, paint, 
and polishing metals; not for 
scouring or rough work but 
for all the fier kinds of clean- 
ing and polishing. 


Made in both cake 


and powder form 


THE BON AMICO., NEW YORK 
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Most Popular 


All over the Christian world millions are singing this hymn, which has thrilled the 
crowds at Mr. Sunday’s evangelistic meetings, where it has been sung by the great 
choruses under the direction of Mr. Sunday’s associate, Homer A. Rodeheaver. 


COPYRIGHT ByJ. INBODY 


Rev. William A. (“‘ Billy ’’) Sunday 


FROM A COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPH 


Mr. Homer A, Rodeheaver 


Brighten the Corner Where You Are 


Words by Ina Duloy Ogdon 
Music by Charles Fl. Gabriel 


Published in THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL by Special Permission of Mr. Rodeheaver 


1,Do not wait un-til some deed of great-ness you may do, Do not 
2. Just a - bove are cloud-ed skies that you may help to clear, Let not 
8. Here for all yourtal-ent you may sure-ly find a need, Here ro- 


sus s = = 
wait to shed your light a - far, To the ma- ny du - ties ev - er nearyou 


nar - row self your way de - bar, Tho’ in - to one heart a- lone may fall your 
flect the bright and morn-ing star, E- ven from your hum-ble hand the bread of 


-@- eo 

REFRAIN 


now be true, Bright-en the cor- ner where you are, 
song of cheer, Bright-en the cor-ner where you are, 


Bright-en the cor-ner 
life may feed, Bright-en the cor- ner where you are, 


where you are! Bright-en the cor-ner where you are! Some one far from 


Shine for Je-sus where you are! 


Copyright, 1913, by Charles H. Gabriel. Homer A, Rodeheaver, Qwner. 


10% More for Your Money 


The 25-cent package of Quak. 
is nearly three times larger ¢' 
10-cent size. By saving in pa. | 
offers more for your money, 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1915 
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Vim-Food 


Did It 


A Quaker Oats 


Report Card 


We know a boy who 
got poor marks at school, 
and scolding did not help 


them. 


In February his mother 
tried a daily dish of deli- 


cious Quaker Oats. 
Easter his report card 


four of the highest marks. 
He calls it, ‘*‘My Quaker 


Oats report card.” 


That’s just the start. 


That 


boy now 


this food. And this ener- 
gizing dainty may affect 


his whole ~ career. 


capacity depends in large 


part On one’s food. 


Quaker 


Oats 


The Luscious Flakes 


Nature makes the oats 


stores them with this vin- 


producing power. Our 


is to choose the finest grains. 
We get but ten pounds from 


a bushel. And to treat t 


grains in ways which make 
them luscious and inviting. 


We do that so well 
Quaker Oats, the world « 
stands first among oat fc 


A hundred nations send to us 


to get it. 


Yet your grocer, if you ask 
him, will supply these cream- 
flakes to you at no extra price. 


Just tell him you want Quz 


10c and 25c per packag 


Except in Far West and South 


At 


had 


VES 


For 


and 


part 


hose 


that 
ver, 
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Quaker Cooker 4 


Each package of Quaker Oa's 
contains an offer on a perfct 
double cooker, made of pure 
aluminum. It is made to cook 
Quaker in the ideal way. T!'s 
present cooker offer app!’ 
only to the United States. 


Billy” 
\ 
| 
| 
I 
a har - bor you may guide a-cross the bar, Bright-en the cor-ner where you are. 
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Why Crisco Pure 


T is a wonderful building—that in which Crisco is packed. From start to 
finish Crisco is never touched by hand, and never comes into contact with 
anything which might have germs or the least bit of dust or dirt. 


The vast rooms are walled with glass and flooded by sunlight. 
All machinery is nickeled or enameled. Piping is of aluminum. 
The cans into which Crisco is to be filled come new and shining— 
yet are thoroughly cleaned with powerful vacuum cleaners. 


Floors are of terrazzo, kept spotless. Every pillar is white and glistening. Storage 
boxes and tables are coated with heavy white enamel. Employees are dressed in 
white suits which are changed daily. 


The very air that enters the factory is passed through hundreds of fine water sprays— 
so that all dust is washed down into a tank and carried off—while the sweetened, 
freshened, purified air passes on into the packing room. 


If you want to know more 
about Crisco and the con- 
ditions under which it is 
prepared, send for the 
**Calendar of Dinners’’. 
This cloth-bound, gold- 
stamped book contains, 
besides the story of Crisco, 
a different dinner menu for 
every day of the year and 
615 recipes gathered and 
carefully tested by the 
well-known cooking au- 
thority, Marion Harris 
Neil. Address Dept. D-7, 
The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, en- 
closing five 2-cent stamps. 
A paper-bound edition, 
without the ‘‘Calendar of 
Dinners’? and with 250 
recipes, is free. 
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Old-Home Dishes 


Plus Some New Enticements 


Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice have changed the 
ways of serving many an old-time dish. They are 
making these dishes more delightful than even 
memories of the old. 


Instead of serving berries 
only, countless people now mix 
Puffed Grains with them. And 
these airy morsels, crisp and 
fragile, add a taste like toasted 
nuts. The blend is most inviting. 


Instead of plain white bread 
in milk, they serve these bub- 
bles of whole grain. Puffed 
Grains are four times as porous. 
They are toasted, thin and 


crisp. And they easily digest. 


; Instead of plain ice cream, 
| they garnish it with Puffed 
ise Rice. And the grains are 
like nut meats, made porous 
and flimsy, ready to melt in 
the mouth. 


Instead of plain fudge, they 


now stir Puffed Rice in it. And en 
it becomes like a nut candy that is very easy to eat. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


These are New-Time Foods 


These foods belong to these days of efficiency. 


Whole grains 
by this method are We get all of the 


elements, 


made wholly digestible. 
not merely the starch. 

Other methods of cooking break up part of the food cells. 
In Puffed Grains, by Prof. 
granule is blasted to pieces. 


Anderson’s process, every food 


This is perfect cooking, through internal steam explosion. 
In that’ respect, this is the best way these grains were ever 
served. And in this way most folks best enjoy them 

These are foods for meals and between-meals, 
doors and indoors, for morning, noon and night. 
supplied in summer. 


The Quaker Qals 


Sole Makers 


for out- 
Keep well 


(910) 


life had he loved anything; and love is a mighty 
leveler and humbler of the spirit of the proud. 
Afraid to love, because in his humility he be- 
lieved he knew what a mere shadow of all he 
craved she would have to give to him—him, 
her ‘nicest old gentleman in the world.” 
Afraid to love, lest he who had hitherto bought 
whatever he wanted might now find his dear- 
est longing beyond price, beyond purchase. 
Poor Hiram A. Ward! 

He turned and put his hands on her arms. 
At the look on his face she might very well have 
thought of him as that old, old gentleman. 
‘“My dear,” he said, not trusting his voice to 
speak loudly, ‘‘we have had quite a talk, 
haven’t we? Would you mind leaving me 
now?” 

He saw the hurt look come into her eyes in 
place of that exquisite trust and pity. ‘‘ But 
why?” she asked. ‘‘ Why?” 

And as she looked she saw and half under- 
stood. She saw the hunger of the man for the 
one maid in the world; she understood as 
much as she might of w hat was moving him, 
and she tre .mbled. She drew back, hid her face 
in her hands. Then at the sound of 
an opening door she looked up. He was gone. 

The clock in the hall struck nine. It had 
been less than an hour since he came in, and 
her world had rocked on its foundations and 
was changed for all time. 

There was a sound in the hall and Scott 
spoke from the doorway: ‘‘Mrs. Boyne, 
miss! 999 

With a start she remembered. They were 
to go to a dance that night, Mrs. Boyne as 
chaperon. With an undefined, quick feeling 
that she did not want Mrs. Boyne to come into 
the library—whose air must still be vibrant 
with so many emotions—she went quickly 
across the hall to the drawing room. 

“My dear child, you are not dressed!” the 
lady cried at sight of her. 

‘*Please—you must excuse me; I cannot go 
tonight. I am sorry 7 


No Mrs. Boyne had entered the front 
LN door just in time to catch a glimpse, past 
Scott’s stalwart shoulder, of Hiram Ward dis- 
appearing into the regions at the back of his 
house. She was sure that he must have heard 
her voice; yet he had hastened away. She was 
sure, too, that she had not been mistaken in 
thinking that he had come from the library, 
and this girl had come from the library, too, 
white and trembling. 

Mrs. Boyne’s headache had left her nerves 
shaken; now her self-control took wings unto 
itself and flew away. She came up to Carey, 
looked at her, smiled. ‘‘My dear child,”’ she 
drawled, ‘“‘aren’t you going rather too far? 
Don’t you think you are making a mistake in 
crowding him? You came by night in a fetch- 
ing make-up and an air of wonderful innocence, 
and got yourself installed here; that was clever 
enough. Of course Hiram must have known 
that it was a scheme, a little plan to capture 
him; but it was clever, and he admires clev- 
erness. But aren’t you spoiling it now by 
following him up too closely, pressing him too 
hard?” 

At first Carey shrank as if from a lash; but 
then she straightened and returned look for 
look. ‘Will you please say just what you 
mean?” she asked. 

Mrs. Boyne laughed and tapped her lightly 
on the cheek. ‘‘You’re a wonderful little 
actress,” she said. She gathered her evening 
cloak about her and looked down at Carey 
with lips that smiled and eyes that taunted. 

“Vou have fooled all of Hilton, even dear 
Kate _and her mother—and Kate is usually 
‘wise’ to most things. At first aughed 
and moved toward the door—‘‘ you almost 
fooled me. 

In the doorway she turned. ‘‘ But don’t for 
a moment let yourself suppose that you have 
really fooled Hiram. You may take it from me 
that he is only playing your game. He knew 
from the first that your arrival was only a 
clever scheme to get into his house, that your 
airs of innocence are only so many sweet 
little wiles for attracting him. So take my 
advice, my dear, and don’t overdo it. Don’t 
pursue him too warmly. Don’t imagine you 
can make him really fall in love with you. 
From the hall she called back, ‘‘ Good-by, dear! 
Sorry you’re not up to the dance tonight!” 
and departed, taking with her the feeling that 
her evening had not been altogether wasted. 


XII 
READER, have you ever plucked a rose and found a 


thorn? Have you ever looked for joy and found sorrow? 
You have? Ah! who has not? 


“"\ JHERE in thunder is Hiram?” de- 

manded Bob Williamson, coming into 
the dining room as Kate was drinking her 
second matutinal cup of coffee. 

She waved her hand at him. ‘Let sleeping 
dogs lie,” she advised. ‘‘He’s sure to be in an 
abominable humor after a day at the capital 
and dinner on the dining car” 

Williamson whistled. ‘‘You haven’t heard 
the news then?”’ he asked. 

What news?” Kate returned with an air of 
small concern. 

‘“*Strike’s off.” 

She set her cup down and stared at him. 
“Off where?”’ 

He grinned. 
Busted!” 

“*Vou’re dreaming,”’ said Kate. 

**T don’t think I am,” said he. “I’ve just 
been talking to Harrison over the phone. He 
had a message for Hiram to the effect that it 
would not be possible to get up power enough 
to start the looms until noon. I asked him 
what the dickens he was talking about, and he 
said he’d be various things if ke knew, that he 
had received orders this morning that the 
strike was over.”’ Bob and Kate stared at each 
other for a moment, then once more he de- 
manded, ‘‘ Where is Hiram?”’ 


“Off! Over! Gone! Vamoosed! 


When Carey Came 
| to lown 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


But Kate replied only by rushing out o! the 
room; in a moment her voice could have |wen 
heard at the tele phone, and in a short while she 
was back again, a picture of bewildered am .ize- 
ment. 

“It’s true!” she said. ‘‘They say at h: ad- 
quarters that Hiram has given in—and has 
given five thousand dollars for the relic: of 
suffering, provided his name’s not publis! ed, 
It’s the most amazing thing I ever hear} jn 
my life.” 

“It’s not true,’ said Williamson. \oy 
know Hiram; I know Hiram. You know aii | 
know that Hiram wouldn’t do that. S« 
body’s put up a joke on your sheadquari« 
that’s what. On Harrison too.’ 


ne- 


IS conclusion seemed more reasonable than 

the truth; they looked at each other i: sj- 
lence. After a moment Scott, who had }ven 
standing near the pantry door, stepped forw: rd. 

‘If you please, Mr. Williamson, sir, aid 
he, “Mr. Ward went out this morning quite 
early, sir—seven o’clock, I should say. He 
asked me to say, sir, as how you would pro! Da- 
bly be needed at the mill, as the mill woul |— 
er—resume work this morning, sir. ’K yo 7 2 

**By—the—Lord Harry!” said Williamson 
when this intelligence had pierced his amaze- 
ment. Then he asked: ‘Scott, did Mr. Ward 
seem—er—anyways—er—you know, Scott? 
Did he?”’ 

“No, sir,” replied Scott. ‘Not at all, sir. 
Quite the contrary, sir. When Mr. W ard is 
not—feeling very well, sir, he’s usually what 
you might call—well, sir —what you might 
call 

““Cross,”’ suggested Kate. 

“Ves, miss; quite so, miss,” 


Scott acknowl- 


edged. “But this morning, sir, Mr. Ward 
come downstairs—er—singing, sir.’ 

“Singing!” cried Williamson, and Kate 
echoed: ‘‘ Singing!” 


“Yes, miss,” Scott affirmed. ‘That is, Mr. 
Ward—er ” Scott looked confused. 

Kate came again to the rescue. ‘‘ Thought he 
was singing, Scott? 

“Quite so, miss.”? Scott looked relieved. 
was one of the German hoperas he was a-sing- 
ing of, miss—‘ Lohengrin’ I think it were, 
miss.’ 

Williamson burst into a laugh, 
unnaturally serious. ‘‘Oh, poor Hiram!”’ he 
cried. ‘‘ He’s gone off his head!”’ 

“Toast or muffins, sir?’’ asked Scott. His 
message delivered, he was once more only the 
butler. 

But both toast and muffins were slighted 
that morning. Williamson hastily swallowed 
some coffee and joined Kate as she was going 
out of the door. 

By the time they had reached the lower part 
of the town there were evidences enough that 
the strike was over. No longer were there surly 
groups on the corners; and strike headquarters, 
where Williamson parted from Kate, was de- 
serted except for an idle stenographer and 
the walking delegate from the union, who was 
looking rather depressed. 

Kate could gather no fuller information, 
however, than that the committee of strikers 
who had gone from last night’s meeting to in- 
terview Hiram, expecting a battle, had been 
met instead with the information that Mr. 
Ward would yield to the strikers’ demands: 
and their amazement had been completed and 
all their distrust ended by Ward’s contribution 
to the needs of the women and children who 
had suffered during the past weeks. 


then grew 


Be grinned rather foolishly when they 
told Kate about it; and when they departed 
Kate herself remarked to the stenographer: ‘I 
feel like an ostrich feather that’s been out in 
the rain.” 

When the noon whistles blew for the first 
time in weeks there was nothing to do but turn 
the key in the office door and go home. As she 
was walking up the hill one of the Ward cars 
drew up to the curb just in front of her and 
Williamson, Ww ho was driving, wav ed a beckon- 
ing hand. ‘I'll take you up,” he called out 
“Come along!” 

“What do you make of it?” 
as the car purred onward. 

“Blessed if I know!” said he. ‘‘ Hiram is not 
only sane, but hustling. Arrived at the mill 
about the time I did—had been seeing to the 
distribution of that five thousand or some- 
thing. And I wish you could have seen how he 
made things jump—Harrison, me, everybody. 
Hiram’s not only Hiram’s own sweet self, but 
a concentrated Hiram of a Hiram.” 

Kate laughed merrily. ‘‘ Well, the strike’- 
over, anyway!”’ she cried. 

“Ha!” said Williamson. ‘So it is. But 
allow me to call to your attention, sweet Kat! 
arina, that you and your pickets and your 
strikers’ meetings, and so on, did mot end it.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

‘‘Hiram’s an old fox; he’s sly. There’s som: 
thing back of it that we don’t understan: 
That’s what I mean.” 

“Q-oh!” said Kate; and she looked unusu 
ally thoughtful all the way up the hill. 

Williamson stayed in the car to take it to th 
garage. 

The door was opened for Kate by an agi 
tated Scott. “If you please, miss, I’ve bee: 
tryin’ to telephone you, miss, but Centr: 

said as how the hoffice was closed. I 

hat’ the matter? Isn’t Mrs. Wer 
dell 

“Tt’s Miss Wethersbee, miss! She —— 
Scott was evidently finding it hard to go o 
with his tale, whatever it was. 

“Well? 

“Tf you please, miss,” he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Scott 
has fell into the way, so to speak, of stopping 
by in the mornings to see if there mayn’t be 
something she can do for Miss Wethersbee, sh: 
having had experience as lady’s maid with 


she asked him 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 40 
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you ever 


seen your shin others see 


OO often we stand back from our mir- 

rors, give our complexions a touch or two 

of the mysterious art that lies in our 
vanity cases, and—congratulate ourselves that 
our skins are passing fair. 

If we never came under any closer inspection 
than we do in our own mirrors, this method 
would be well and good. But when we face the 
broad light of day and the critical eyes that are 
bent upon us— Oh! 


So—here is the 
first step to take 


Go to your mirror now and examine your 
skin closely. Really study it! Find out just the 
condition it is in. 

Are there little rough places in it that make 
it look scaly when you powder?. 

It may be that the skin you long to make so 
attractive is sallow, colorless, coarse-textured 
or excessively oily. 

Perhaps you will find that the only flaw is 
conspicuous nose pores. 

Whatever the trouble is, 7¢ can be changed. 
And you can begin to change it tonight by using 
the following Woodbury treatment. Make this 
treatment a daily habit and it will gradually but 
surely bring to your skin —as it has to thousands 
of others — that greater clearness, freshness and 
charm you long for. 


FACIAL SOAP 
for Skin,Scatp and Complexion. 


Use this treatment 
once a day 


Lather your wash cloth well with Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. Apply it to your 
face and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now, 
with the tips of your fingers, work this cleans- 
ing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
using an upward and outward motion. Rinse 
with warm water, then with cold—the colder 
the better. Finish by rubbing your face for a 
few minutes with a piece of ice. Always be par- 
ticular to dry your skin well. 


Your skin changes 
every day 
Your skin, like the rest of your body, is con- 
tinually and rapidly changing. As the o/d skin 
dies, mew forms. This is just the opportunity 
this treatment wants. 


Every day it frees your skin of those tiny, old 
dead particles. Then, it cleanses the pores, brings 
the blood to the surface and stimulates the small 
muscular fibres. This keeps your skin so active 
that the new delicate skin which forms every 
day cannot help taking on that greater loveliness 
for which you have longed. 


Use persistently — the 


charm will come to stay 


It is very easy to use this treatment for a few 
days and then neglect it. But this will never 


oodbury: 


Tear out the cake above and put it in your purse as a reminder to ask for 
Woodbury’s today at your druggist’s or toilet counter. You will find Woodbury’s 
for sale by dealers everywhere throughout the United States and Canada, 


make your skin what you would love to have it. 
Use the treatment persistent/y, and in ten days or 
two weeks your skin should show a marked im- 
provement — a promise of that greater clearness, 
freshness and charm which the daily use of 
Woodbury’s always brings. 


A 25c cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap is 
sufficient for a month or six weeks of this 
famous skin treatment. Tear out the illustration 
of the cake shown here and put it in your purse 
as a reminder to stop at your druggist’s or toilet 
counter and get a cake today. Remember, for 
every day you fail to start this treatment you put 
off for another day the satisfying of that longing 
for greater attractiveness that is bound to come 
to you again and again. 


Write today for a 
week’s-size cake 


For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap large enough for a week of this famous skin treat- 
ment. For 10c, the week’s-size cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream 
and Facial Powder. For 50c, copy of the Woodbury 
Book, ‘A Skin You Love to Touch,’’ and samples of 
the Woodbury preparations. Write or mail coupon today 
and begin to get the benefits of this famous skin treat- 
ment for your skin. Address, The Andrew Jergens Co., 
206 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Canadians: The Woodbury preparations are now 
manufactured also in Canada and are sold by Canadian 
druggists from coast to coast. For sample, address The 
Andrew Jergens Co. , Ltd. ,206 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ont. 


week’s-size cake 


The Andrew Jergens Co. 
206 Spring Grove Ave., 


I enclose 4 cents for the week’s-size 
of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, or 


offer above. 


City 
State 


206 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario, 


Mail this coupon today for 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


for the other Woodbury products mentioned in 


In Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., 


39 


cake 


cents 
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You Will Prize 
Your Set of 


“Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Utensils 


because they will help to keep your 
kitchen cool this summer. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils are “warm 
weather” utensils. They require little 
heat, yet absorb it so readily and re- 
tain it so long that they cook quicker 
than other warea—thus reducing the 
heat of the kitchen. 

The most delicate foods may be cooked 
in “Wear-Ever" utensils over a low fire 
without stirring and without danger of burn- 


ing. It is not necessary to stand over a hot 
stove and stir your food 


Aluminum Utensils Are NOT 
“All the Same” 


Look for the ‘“‘Wear-Ever" trade mark on 
the bottom of every utensil. e€ enormous 
pressure of rolling mills and stamping ma- 
chines makes the metal in ear- Ever’ 
utensils dense, hard, smooth. 

“Wear-Ever” utensils have no joints or 
seams to leak and give trouble—no coating 
to crack or scale—no place for particles of 
food to lodge—are pure and safe—are easy 
to keep clean. 


Replace utensils that wear out 
with utensils that ““Wear-Ever” 


ia To see for yourself why so many women 
4 prefer * “Wear-Ev ware, get this one-quart 


“WwW ear- Ever’ Send 


Stew Pan. us 10 two- 


cent stamps and we'll send you the pan pre- 
for folder illustrating Sets of 
Utensils. 


4 paid. Ask 
**Wear-Ever” 


Dept. 12. 
Canada 
Ltd., oe _ Ontario 


Stewpan, for 


g Utensil Co., 


2 Cookir 


New Saeone. Pa., or (if you live in 
Northern Aluminum 


Shoes for Comfort 


The children haven't a monopoly of comfort 
with their soft, flexible-soled Ped-Speed 
Shoes. 

Father or brother can have a pair just like 
them, for outing, tennis, camping, even for 
business. Easy and comfortable as an old 
slipper, but good looking in chrome-tanned 
brown and black mocha calf or white buck. 
Mother, too, for work or play. Ped- spc 
Shoes are great for indoors—noiseless, can 
mar polished floors. 


Ped-Speed shoes are easy from the moment 


you put them on—no breaking in. 


Outing ie Play Shoes 


are made in sizes ;¢ 
widths forallages. White 
Ivory Soles, lighter t 
rubber and 


feet Full 
counter support for hecls 
Illustration shows best 
proof of flexibility. 

Ask your dealer for Ped 
Speed Shoes or write to 
day forcatalog, pricesand 
blanks forordering direct. 


Olympic Footwear Co., 183 Essex St., Boston, Mass. 


Let Us Send You Our 


Fairy Queen Gas Iron 


. flex- 
Our price is $2.00. 


for Natural or Artificial gas, complete with 6-ft 
ible metal hose and asbestos stand. 
Send $1.00 when you order the iron. If after 
weeks you are satisfied, send us the other $1.00. 
return the iron and we will refund 


two 
If not, 
all money paid. 


McKINNEY & CO., Dept. H, Binghamton, N. Y. 


WHEN CAREY CAME 


TO TOWN 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 


Her Grace, the Duchess of Bueford, miss, and 
knowing as how young ladies —— 

** Well?” Kate interrupted sharply. 

Scott bowed. “Yes, miss. Mrs. Scott 
stopped by as usual this morning, miss, and 
made so bold as to make a cup of chocolate 
with her own hands, and take it up to Miss 
Wethersbee’s room, Her Grace, the Duchess of 
Bueford having alw ays —— 

**Oh, for heaven’s sake, Scott ——”’ 

“Quite so, miss. And when Mrs. Scott 
knocked on the door and, not getting an an- 
swer, so to speak, went in to raise the blinds, 
miss, there was nobody there, miss, excepting 
this on the pincushion. *K you!” 

**This”’ was a folded note stuck on a hatpin, 
which on his little silver tray he held out to 
Kate as he spoke and w hich called forth his 
final “’K you’’ as she took it. 

on earth she began. 

But Scott drew himself up. 

‘Himpossible to say, miss, since the note is 
addressed to you. But it’s quite notorious, so 
to speak, that when a note is found on the 
pincushion ——” 

Kate drew out the hatpin and threw it down, 
opened the note, read it at a glance, and with 
an exc lamation dashed upstairs in the direction 
of Carey's room. 


MINUTE or two later she appeared again, 
just as Ward and Williamson were coming 
inte the hall. Ward smiled up at her, nodded, 
and went into his favorite room. What was he 
expecting to find there? Williamson, grinning, 
tapped his forehead significantly and nodded 
toward Hiram’s back; they both followed into 
the library. 

*“*Ah, Kate!’’ said Hiram as they entered. 
He was looking happy, expectant, somehow 
curiously younger too. 

* Where’s—ah—Miss Wethersbee? I rather 
thought she'd be here.” 

Scott noiselessly closed the library door. 

Kate was standing beside the writing table 
in the center of the room. When she did not 
reply to Ward’s question something in her 
silence or her manner drew the looks of both 
men. 

“Why, Kate, aren't vou well? What's 
wrong?’’ Ward asked with unusual solicitude 
in his tones. 

They saw that she was remarkably pale, 
that she was holding something at her side, 


that she was biting her lower lip. ‘‘Oh, Hiram,” 
she said—and they saw tears come into her 
Both men now looked thoroughly alarmed. 
“NAiy dear girl — Ward began. 


But once more she said in that tone so curi- 
ously composed of pity and reluctance and 
was it grief?—*‘‘ Oh, Hiram! Read this!”’ 

She handed him the piece of paper she had 
been holding. He unfolded it and, as he read, 
his face became gray and haggard. He turned 
away from the two who were watching him, 
grasped the mantel as if he needed its support, 
stood there with bent head. 


“Will you tell me what’s the m: atte Wil- 
li imson ried, coming closer to Kate. 
‘*She’s gone,”’ said ki ite. ‘‘Carey’s gone. 


**Gone? Gone where? What do you mean?” 

‘It’s true. She left that note for me. She’s 
gone back to Virginia—back to Millwood, 
wherever that is! Oh, Carey!” 

Kate sat down in the chair at the writing 
table, threw her arms across the blotter, and 
frankly sobbed. 

Williamson stared her bowed head for a 
moment. Then he crossed the room to Hiram’s 
side. Let me see note!” he demanded, 
holding out his hand. Ward did not move, and 
Williamson repe rated: “I say, let me have that 
note! 

Ward raised his head and took his hands 
from the mantel. He returned Williamson's 
look with another as steady, then slowly took 
out his pocketbook, laid the note inside of it, 


and returned the pocketbook to the inside 
por ket of his coat. 

Williamson’s face grew red. “You’ve no 
right to thi it,” he said. **T tell you, let me see 


th: aut note! It was not written to you.” 
‘*No,”’ said Hiram rather ambiguous ly. 
‘It was not written to you. It’s not yours. 
Let me have it. 
‘*No,’’ Hiram said again. 


Then 


‘Tae was asilent struggle of looks. 
hereby 


Williamson said: “Mr. Ward, I 
resign from your employ—now, right now. 
That note was written by the woman I love, 
and [ demand itsreturn to me or to the person 
it was addressed to!”’ 

Hiram looked at him 
walked the length of the 
laid his hand 
man’s shoulder. 

*Bob,”’ he said, 
month’s vacation 


then 
He 


younger 


for a moment, 
room and back. 
affectionately on the 


*T guess you need about a 
You might spend it cruis 


ing about the country in an automobile. 
And—they say the climate of Virginia is excel 
lent and the scenery admirable. When will you 
start?” 


moment for eigen to 
understand. e held out his hi ind. ‘‘Hiram! 
Old Hiram! you mean it? 

Kate looked up, and watched the two men 
breathlessly. 

They say the roads in the western part 
not so good as they might be, but I guess the 
machine can negotiate them,”’ said Hiram. 

Williamson wrung his hand and left the room 
hastily. Ward stood looking after him. 

Kate rose and leaned across the table toward 
him. Hiram!”’ she said, Hiram, Hiram! 
And what are you going to do? gi 

**We-e-ell,”? he said slowly, “‘T rather i imag- 
ine I shall have business in Virginia too. 


It took a 


S are 


CONCLUDED IN 


THE AUGUST JOURNAL 


Boys’and Girls’ 
Development 
Contest 


* The first 25 Winners each receive, in addition to the Cash 
Prize, a Fairbanks Personal Weight Scale—Value $30.00. 


Ist Prize $100 *Berton J. Fitch, Malden, Mass. 


2nd 50 *Ruth Merlyn Oskin, Pittsburg, Kan. 
3rd ‘“ 25*Ruth Nolte, Richmond, Indiana 
4th ‘“ 15 *Maybelle T. Smith, Barrington, R. I. 
Sth “* 10 *Charles A. Storck, Washington, Pa. 
$5.00 Prizes* 
6 Winifred McDonald, Holyoke,Mass. 16 Eugene Andrew Parmalee, Rome, 
7 Harold C. Fairman, Meadville, Pa. N. 
8 Dorothy E. Johnson, Ridgefield 17 Alb. C. ‘Cliver, Mt. Holly, N. J. 
Park, N. 18 Eugene J. Chenault, New Decatur, 
9 Albert Kre “nn, N.S. Pittsburgh, Pa Ala. 


10 Samuel Fisher Gossard, 
Marshall, 


11 Hunter gs 
Brook, N. 
12 Chas. Edw. 


14Lucy 


Mass. 
15 Ossie Birk, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Jos. M. George, Jr., Ariz. 


Ruth A, Truxal, Pa. 
Margaret C 
Mary R. Hammond, 
Evelyn Roderick, Pa. 
Gladys Roderick, Pa. 


Marg. W. Chenault, Ala. 


Phil. Fletcher Bell, Mo. 
J. R. Hammond, Md. 
Annie R. Campbell, Ark 
Bessie McDonald, 
John T. Kinsley, Mass. 
Joseph Brocar, Conn. 


Kath. Joy Marshall, N.D. 


E. D. Hatcher, N. Y. 


Marian McDonald, Mass. 
E 


N. Potts, Ohio. 
Geo. F 
Mary Neikirk, Ohio. 
Robt. M. Ruth, Mich. 
Raynard Jones, Mich. 
Allys B. Collings, N. D. 
Lewis Mattison, N. C. 
Robert Rieke, Ia. 

Ivan Hassler, 

Ralph O. Heuse, IIL. 
Seldon Batsel, Ky. 
Donald H. Smith, R. I. 
Ronald S$. Booth, Wisc. 
Eleanor Philbeck, Ark. 


Lucinda A. Parker, Mass. 


Harrison Hultman, 
Ernest Kavach, Conn. 
Frances Sanders, Va. 


Wm. Robt. Huey, Md. 
F.S. B. Miller, N. Y. 
Perle Burdick, Conn. 


William Me Donald, Mass. Ar 
\ 


Alton Fluitt, La. 


Raymond Homan, Pa. 
Robt. P. Woods, Mass 
Meredith H. Hayes, O 
Myrtle Eva Rist, Oh 


rom Kurtz, Mich. 

Jno. Edw. Fritz, Ind. 
Arthur W. Sweeton, Vt. 
Arvid LaV. Ostlin, Mo 
Richard Naylor, Kan. 
Keith A. Evans, Fla. 
Robt. A. Barber, Mich. 
Helen C. Bever, Mich. 
Helen R. Boston, Pa. 
arbara E 


Geo. Hy. Watkins, Tex. 
Ivy Lillian Norton, Md 
Norman Mills, Ind. 
Wm. F. Hall, Colo. 
Jack Bennett, Mo. 
Dorothy E. Fitch, Mass. 
Robert Miller, Mo. 
Sadie McDonald, Mass 


Gilbert Van Nest, N. J. 
Alice Nolte, Ind. 
Alfred N. Mincer, Il. 
Margaret B. Lum, N. J. 


Bowe ll, Weldon, N. C. 
13 Robt. Earl Byers, Flora, Il. 
Anna Smith, Feeding Hills, 


- Gravatt, Va. 
Md. 


. Houghton, Mass. 


Needham, Ill. 


Alton, Ill. 
Donny 


19 Maurice 


20 Chas.De wey Re ifsteck,C 


Tipton, Bushnell, I. 
alumet,la. 


21 Walter Wesley Smith, Freeport, Il. 


22 Alfred Pr 


25 Kermit 
Minn. 


$1.00 Prizes 


Bernice B. Lyness, Mass. 
Barbara Moore, N. C. 
Mary M. Williams, Va. 
Floyd E. Lightfoot, Ill. 
L. S. Dorchester, Jr., la. 


William N.Buchmann,N.J. 


Helen Jane Kolbe, Mich. 
Sydney Kalmbach, Wisc. 
Geo. McQuilkin, IfI, N. J. 


. Louise Warner, Mass. 
Mass. 


Linalys Ellsworth, Pa, 
Robt. Lee Taylor, Ark. 
Mary Louise Enright, Pa. 
Alberta E. Roberson, Mich. 
Martha P. DeCarr, Mich. 
Wm. Ray Lyness, Mass. 
Harlon A. Haenchen, Mo. 
Paul D. Schroeder, Mass. 
Judy Houghton, Ill. 
Albert L. Smith, Mass. 
Fred S. Endean, Mich. 
Geo. W. Crow, Mich. 
Alice L. Gibbs, Colo. 
Edward McGrath, Mich. 
Lynwood Fluitt, La. 
Leonard Lamphear, Vt. 
John Chase Enright, Pa. 
Myron L. Burney, Neb. 
Chas. A. Precht, Ohio. 
Violet M. Lotz, La. 

Ruth Hannum, Ohio. 

Jas. L. Johnston, 
Me Donald, 
Gorden E 


Gra, 
Mass. 


W oodson Woods, 


Beckwith, Mich 


Gwendolyn B. Sr 
John V. Shaver, 


Conn, 
Molly Knapp, Mass. 


Esther Medgroden, 
Jack Wenman, N. 
Jamie Wertz, S.C 
Hilda W. Plaster, 
Marsh B. Tipton, Ill. 
Ernest E. Collings, N. D. 
Darius Wm. Shabaz, Wis 
Fredk, A. White, Mich. 
Weston L. Warniner, Vt 
Chas. J. Tribble, Colo. 
Ruth Bice, Colo. 

Andrew J. Rose, Ohio. 
Elizabeth Sanders, Ya. 
Abbie H. White, Mass. 
Muriel A. Logan, N. J. 
Marie Kurtz, Mich. 
Mary M. Kadel, Ohio. 
Roy A. Wiseman, 
Stuart Henderson, Conn. 
Robt.Chas. Gunness, Mas 
Louisa Kuncl, Ill. 

Dick Fluitt, La. 


Minn. 


23 Albert E. 
24 Harvey C 


Armbruster, Il. 


ice Tanner, Chicago Jct.,O 
Bennett, Aurora, III. 

Smith, Wilmington, Dela. 

Medgorden, Minneapolis, 


Bertha Ezekiel, Md. 
Eva Gladys Joy, R. I. 
Helen E. Davis, Mass. 
Milner Duane Wolte,Col. 
EarnestineHoughton, Il. 
Julius L. Heinig, Ohio. 
A, Eugene Williams, Ia. 
Mabel McClure, W. Va. 
J.L. Roberson, Mich. 
Alma Yvonne Lotz, La. 
Arthur Tallman, N.Y. 
M. Eliz. Adams, III. 
Alfred Ennis, Pa. 

Phil. D. Whiting, Mass. 
Harriet Armstrong, lla. 
Harry K.Wakeley, Mich. 
Clarence Gadsey, Mo. 
Cyrus D. Shabaz, Wisc. 
Betty C. Harkness,Wash, 
Cath. L. Birch, D.C. 
Harry Hannum, Ohio. 
Paul A. Barnes, Chio. 
Porter A, Reese, Tex. 
Helen K. Tomb, La. 
W.G. Patterson, Pa. 
Pearl Benton, N.C. 
Max Rieke, Ia. 

L. D. Lusk, Jr., Ala. 
Janet Z. Kuntz, Pa. 
Omar S. Shabaz, Wisc. 
J. Malcolm Fite, Me. 
Charl’te B. Lyness, Mass. 
Inez Reithman, Ohio. 
Florian C,Compton.N.J. 
David Morriss, Tex. 

J. Bernice Brown, N.Y. 
Wesley Kuntz, Pa. 

Glen. A. Pickens, 
Hart Miller, M« 


Wm. Jas. Finlayson, Ct. 
Jack D. Ellswe 
Adrian W.Co1 
. Queinton Alt, 
Robt. Heuchan, Mo. 


Helen Crecrati, O. 
Melvin A. Ramsey, N. J. 
Edwin B, Hale, Ohio. 
Zelas E. Patterson, Pa. 
Ellsworth Sylvester. LI. 
Philip P. Stearns, Vt 
Eliza. S. Tunica, Mo. 

. Chas. G, Kumier, O. 
Gilbert Chipley, N.C. 
Helen L. Bergteld, Mo. 
William H. Hines, O. 
Elea’r JaneWatkins, bes. 
Sara Ruth Willson, Vt. 
James W. Lyons, Tex. 
Wesley C Jones, N. J. 
Clinton E. Widen, Conn 
Irene Burkholder, O. 
Jean Engle, Pa. 


Chas. Hines, Jr., Ohio. 


s, Ethel Violet Lyon, Mich 


Henrietta C. Treon, Ind 
George Govert, Jr., Hl. 


Make Your Children Sturdy 


Ralston Wheat 


Food 


is just the 


kind of food 


your doctor 


would recommend for building up strong constitutions. It 
contains the very elements of the wheat that build firm flesh, 


bone and muscle. 
like 
a package 


from your grocer; 10c 


It improves the appetite, 
it and don’t have 


to be 


urged to eat it. Start today 
and 15c everywhere. 


children 
ect 
Very 


because 


economical—one cup makes a breakfast for six. The whole 
family will enjoy it,and be benefited. 


Development Chart Free 


Shows height, weight and measurements of average boy and 


girl 1 to 14 years old. 


Contains many 


about diet and care of children, and has t 


for accurately 
yearly weights and 


mother should have one. 


measuring them. 


Also 
measurements of en 


Write 


folder of delicious recipes, today. 


RALSTON PURINA CO. 
810 Gratiot St., St. 


What mothers say: 


Our child has made wonderful improver 


Louis, Mo. 


nent 


Has such fine color and pink cheeks, but was 
pale and peaked when I started her. 

Bowels more regular, and better Color better 
General condition better; less stomach trouble 
and greater resistance to colds 

setter appetite and less constipation I feel 
grateful to you for this contest, as it has been the 
means of getting my little girl to eat cereals 

She has deve lope -d from a delicate child into a 


trong, sturdy girl. 


Bucher’s gain 
family enjoy the 


t he gain in growth is in good, solic 


Formerly fickle in eating breakfast. 


breakfast heartily. 


is quite 
breakfast food. 


remarkable. The whole 


1 tissue, notfat. 


Now enjoys 


Has had fewer headaches 


It has been a very easy diet for his supper. 


Better appetite, 
and regular bowel 
growing children 


rosy cheeks, sweeter disposition 
movements 


@ great boon to 


My boy has been subject to very bad colds every 
vinter, but since using Ralston has not had a cold. 


Ralston has given her 
stop her on the street. 


such red cheeks that people 


He is entirely cured of constipation, which he 
had been troubled with all his life. 


Rernice has never been so well, not a sic 


winter. Her father 


Ralston. 


k day all 


and | have also learned to like 


for your 


helpful suggestions 
tape line attachment 
place for recording 
tire family. Every 
FREE chart and 


cor 


‘Thousands of boys and gir's who 
have sound, sturdy bodies an: good, 
vigorous health owe their ‘endid 
development to the nourishi: qual. 
ities of Ralston Wheat Fox d. 


Here are 225 of them who made 
the best record in the Ralsto:. Boyg 
and Girls’ Development © ontest 
(October Ist to March 31st 1915) 
—they won the cash anc Fair. 
banks scale prizes—but the biggest 
prize of all—good health anc strong 
constitutions—was won by nearly 
all contestants—thanks to the 


Ralston Wheat Food, whicir they 
enjoyed. 


ate and 


mother says: 


WATERVLIET ARSENAL } 
WATERVLIET, N.Y, 


March 31, 1915 


Ralston Purina Company. 
Dear girs. 
™ subsitting these results 
of the Ralston Contest I went to express ny 
appreciation of ths results obteined through the 


use of your food. 


I heve particularly noticed that Ralston 


does not like samy patent foods, cause 2 
phenomenal gain in weight due to fat or to i 
poorly formed flesh. Owing to the fact that 
Ralston is a natural food and is well- 
balanced in all the principal body-building 
constituents, the gain due to its uso is 
steady, consistent and permanent, and 1esults 
in good solid bone and miscle, an idcal 


foundation on which to tuild « strong 


constitution in léser 


“i Since my chilaron nave been using Ralston 

their freedom from nervousness and advance 

in mental develorment has been mrked. 

I believe that this is due to the fact that 

this matural cereal food ie made from the 

pert of tho grain that contains the phosphates 

680 necessary for brain and nerve development. 
While I have had the best of advice (I an 

the dz 


ughter of a doctor) and have thoroughly 


Studied the subject of child-feeding, 


there «re 
many mothers who wre not so fortunétely 


situated in this 


spect, and who, through 


lack of opportunity or of inclination, camot 


give this subject the study it deserves. To these 


I would particulaiyrecomend Rslston because 


containing as it does all the necessary con- 


stituemts of a well-balanced diet, it is 


remrkably well adapted to correct any defi 


caused by lack of judgment in selecting 


the other elements of the child's bill of fare. 
Wishing you every success, I am 


yours, 


Glamor 


What other mothers say: 


le has been more healthy since eating Ralston, The firt 
ked cereal he ever enjoyed. 
Iam very gladto have been introduced t 
“Ralston,” It is a prize in itself, 
“Feed your baby a good wheat food’’ was 
the advice given me by a physician, so | tarted 
Gordon on Ralston. To this and regular | s and 
fresh air, |] attribute his wonderful dev: 
Used te ok pale all the ti Sin 
eating Ré ton has better col 
tor told me to give him Ralston Food, 


as it is more nourishing. 


Stronger every way—more «ble to 
throw off many of the child sud 
ailments. 

I cannot express our app! a mn 
for what your master wheat rduct 


eldest daug! 


has done for our 


began using it w 
that his condition in every iy | 
very much improved. There pears 
to beagreat improvement ind 


Since we 


Improvement in strengthan turdi- 
ness, 


face, and is better natured. 


She is a running advertisement of Kalstom 

Freefrom colds and better assimil:‘ion 
food, 

His flesh is solid, museles well dev: lope 
and his physical and mental dev: men 


quite remarkable. 


He has the color of healt in his 
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(as easy to use as to say ) 


I) teen yearsago’ Mum” 
was unknown. ‘Today 
hun reds of thousands of 
mer and women all over 
-ountry use 

day. 


this 
ever: 


“Nium” neutralizes 


all odors of 
the body 


whether from perspiration 
or other causes. Its use 
after the bath ensures con- 
tinued freshness of body 
and clothing throughout 
the hottest day. 


Easily applied—cannot 
harm the skin or soil the 


clothes. 

25c at nine out of ten 
drug- and department- 
stores. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


HORMELS | 


GET 
ACQUAINTED PACKAGE 


You've never tx asted bacon till you’ ve tried 
this—the new ‘‘Get-Acquainted "’ package. 
Over fifty slices of Hormel’s delicious 


$1.00 Delivered East of Rocky Mountains 
$1.25 West of the Rockies 
i iest, tenderest, choicest bits of selected 

Dp alternating streaks of lean and fat 

St 1 right for flavor and nourishment. Cured 
a nd packed fresh from dairy region of 
Southern Minnesota. Government O. K'd. 
Sliced and Shipped the Day Order Comes 


Send $1.00 today, with name and address of 
r dealer, 


GEO. A. HORMEL & CO. 


Austin, Minn. 


Department A 


| 
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~ 


This envelope is he new 
and exclusive “Minaret?! 


(ON, CRANE & PIKE CO. Pittsfield, Mass. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for **‘How 
I Became a Nurse’’—248 
pages with actual ex- 
periences. 48 illustrated 
lesson pages free. 

There is a Chautau- 
qua nurse in your vicin- 
ity. Ask her about our 
training. Her address 
upon request. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


315 Main Street Fourteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


toward the Gare de l’Est; that people were 
gathering in knots and groups on the pave- 
ments; that men snatched at the papers and 
then passed them on with passionate gestures 
to the nearest bystanders; that large, neat 
placards were posted on the high wall of the 
military barracks and in front of them a crowd 
pushed and murmured 

He made his way now to one of these plac- 
ards. Standing on the outskirts of the crowd 
he read in French: ‘“‘Order for General Mobi- 
lization!” And farther down: ‘The first day 
of the mobilization is Sunday, second August, 
1914.’’ That was tomorrow. 

Haldeman beckoned to a taxicab driver, 
who, standing up in his cab, was reading over 
the shoulders of the crowd. ‘‘Take me as fast 
as possible to the American Embassy!” he 
ordered. He had a friend that was one of the 
secretaries there. 

When he came out of the embassy, half an 
hour later, he knew for the first time what it 
was to feel responsible for another human being. 

“Td advise you,” his secretarial friend had 
said, ‘‘to have the young lady get out of Paris 
tonight. By Monday we'll be under martial 
ergs I think this is going to be the real thing 
at last. 

Haldeman had told the cab to wait, and, be- 
fore crossing the river again, he drove to three 
shops in the Rue de la Paix and the neighbor- 
hood, coming away with parcels piled high on 
the seat in front of him, and an excited and sat- 
isfied expression on his face. Never before had 
he tasted the real, essential joy of spending 
money. He hated to stop, but the Hétel 
Agassiz called to him. 


E FOUND Mary sitting in an armchair 

near the window, garbed in something 
white and dainty looking. The two brown 
braids framed a face that was beginning to 
regain its normal pink and white. The medi- 
cine, she said, had relieved her head almost at 
once, and aside from feeling very weak she was 
quite herself again. 

“You're weak because you've had nothing 
to eat. Now you're to sit still and keep your 
eyes closed until I tell you to open them,” 
Haldeman said. 

She entered into the game charmingly, clos- 
ing her eyes and leaning her head back against 
her chair. Then Haldeman, with a grin like a 
boy that is immensely pleased with himself and 
withal surprised at his own cleverness, began 
to unwrap his parcels. 

“Now! Open your eyes!” he cried at last. 

She took one look and then fell back in her 
chair with a sound that was between a sob and 
a gasp. The little table was covered with an 
embroidered lace cloth; on it stood a tiny 
copper chafing dish, surrounded by a tea serv- 
ice of ivory-colored porcelain arranged around 
atall, very French basket of fruit. In a nest of 
grape leaves was heaped a pyramid of nectar- 
ines, peaches and grapes, topped by a great 
orchid that reflected in its petals the gold and 
mauve and downy peach color of the fruit. 
Haldeman had never seen on a human being’s 
face such a rapture of surprise, such an ecstasy 
of astonishment as was in Mary’s as she gazed. 
She said nothing at all, merely stared, with 
golden flecks of light in her wide brown eyes. 

Then slowly a look of fright began to come 
into them. She looked up at Haldeman. ‘‘Oh, 
you shouldn’t have done it!” she whispered. 
“It must have cost ——”’ her voice failed her. 

Haldeman looked abashed; he mumbled 
something about the cost being no matter. 

She saw the delight fading out of his face, 
and suddenly she stood up, reached across the 
little table and took his hand in both of hers. 
‘*VYou are wonderful!”’ she cried. “‘ You make 
me want to cry!’ Then she collapsed in her 
chair, with a suspicious brightness in her eyes 
and a rose-red flush on her cheeks. 

Haldeman began to explain hastily that the 
American doctor had told him exactly what 
she could eat, and that a famous French chef in 
the neighborhood of the Opéra had made the 
soup, which now bubbled in the chafing dish, 
and had personally composed the salad. The 
iced grapefruit would be good for her, also the 
crispy bread. 

“Tt’s like the Arabian Nights,” she sighed. 
“Nothing like this ever happened to me before. 
But I won’t touch a thing,”’ she added, ‘‘ unless 
you have some too.”’ 


S ANYBODY who has ever fallen in love 
knows, there is once in this gay world 
when food has a flavor never equaled again. 
The dishes may be duplicated—if one can re- 
member what one ate at that Never-Never 
feast!—but the flavor, that exquisite, am- 
brosial, keen-edged flavor, never! However, 
these two, untroubled by any prescience of this 
sort, ate and talked and talked and ate gayly. 
““There, now you look like a different per- 
son,’’ said Haldeman as she finished her thim- 
bleful of black coffee. “I’m glad you’re feeling 
stronger, for I have something rather serious 
to tell you.”” He then related his conversation 
with his friend at the embassy, and told her 
about what he had seen in the streets. ‘‘ You 
ought to go on to England tomorrow,” he 
ended. ‘‘ Paris is going to be no place for a girl 
traveling alone.” 

She lay back in her chair and regarded him 
with eyes as large as saucers. ‘* Do you mean 
to say you're asking me to leave Paris when I 
haven't seen the Louvre, nor the Conciergerie, 
nor—nor half the things I came over here to 
see? Just because there may be a war? Why, 
you don’t realize that I’ve taught school and 
kept books and trimmed hats and gone without 
clothes, to get the money to come over here! 
And rll never have enough to come again— 
never!” She gazed at him with stricken eyes. 
“Never!” she repeated tragically. 

But in the end she promised to leave Paris 
Monday morning if the situation still seemed 
critical. Meantime, she would be obliged to 
spend one more night at the Hétel Agassiz, for 


‘he Lady in the 
isset Shoes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


even if she knew the address of a decent pen- 
sion to remove to, she was still quite too weak 
and shaky to pack. 

Then Haldeman conceived an idea, the bold- 
ness and imagination of which astonished and 
delighted him. The heat of the day was over; 
by now the Bois would be full of golden and 
purple lights. If he could find a comfortable 
carriage, would she feel equal to a drive along 
the Champs Elysées? 

Her face lighted up wonderfully. “I have 
longed to drive along the Champs Elysées ever 
since I came. Oh, let us start at once!” 

They drove slowly out toward the Bois in 
that ochies hour when Paris is at her best. 
Long shadows lay across the street of the 
Elysian Fields; eyes of light were beginning to 
wink among the trees that embower the cafés; 
there was something unusually glamorous, 
romantic and decorative about Paris that 
night—an illusion of peace, jeweled and so- 
phisticated, to be sure, but soothing —if one did 
not look too closely at the groups of people on 
the pavements, 


‘i. two in the carriage did not talk much— 
Mary because she was too happily drink- 
ing in sensations, and Haldeman because he 
was watching the girl’s face. 

Once he leaned a little toward her and asked: 

“Are you enjoying yourself?” awkwardly, as 
a boy might have done. 

And her soft, dark eyes met his for an in- 
stant. ‘I was never so happy!” she breathed. 

It was entirely dark when they returned to 
the hotel. As they were climbing the stairs 
Mary said: ‘‘By the way, did you come back 
this afternoon while I was asleep and go out 
without speaking?” 

“Of course not. Why do you ask?” 

‘Because 1 waked up once just in time—so 
it seemed to me—to see my door closing softly. 
I thought you had come back, but I must have 
imagined the door’s opening. You'll think I 
am always imagining things, won’t you?” 

They smiled, but involuntarily glanced 
ahead of them up to where the third-floor 
stairway turned. Both of them were thinking 
of the lady with the russet shoes. 

“T guess it’s just as well I’m leaving here to- 
morrow,” Mary said. ‘A house gets awfully 
queer when it’s deserted, doesn’ Crt?” 

I shall be glad when you’re out of it. In the 
PO if you’ll let me, I’ll go out and find a 
pension for you, while you are packing.” 

But she protested that already she had 
taken up too much of his time. ‘I’m used to 
taking care of myself!”’ she said valiantly. But 
there was a wan note in her voice. 

“We'll see in the morning,’”’ Haldeman re- 
turned. 

Undoubtedly the empty house was getting 
on her nerves, he reflected as he lighted his 
larip. It was even getting on his. He won- 
dered if those placards on the walls of the mili- 
tary barracks had had anything to do with 
Herr Weddekind’s sudden abandonment of his 
house. And yet, this would not entirely ac- 
count for the panic fear in which he had left. 
As Haldeman thought it over, the departure of 
the landlord and his staff struck him for the 
first time as uncomfortably resembling the 
leaving of a sinking ship by rats. 

He felt uneasily wide awake, and glanced at 
the manuscript on the table. But tonight he 
was wholly and alertly in the present; he was 
conscious even of a faint distaste for every- 
thing Pre-Cambrian. Presently he went out 
and wandered down the hall, and then up the 
third-floor stairway. The corridor up here was 
dark and silent. He was about to descend to the 
second floor when it seemed to him that his 
ears had caught a sound that might have been 
a footfall over his head. He turned back, 
climbed the ladderlike stairs at the end of the 
hall, and tried the door that obviously led out 
upon the roof. It was locked, as he knew from 
his trial of the night before; but this time he 
stood for a moment with his ear to the crack. 


IGEONS!” he said to himself in a mo- 
ment. ‘‘There must be a cote out there.” 

He went down the stairway, and the instant 
he gained the corridor at the foot of it he saw 
an oblong of light streaming from Mary’s open 
door. He was hesitating a moment whether 
to call to her, when he heard her knocking 
at his own door down the hall. He hurried 
toward her; she turned and cried, ‘‘Oh, is 
that you?” in a shaky voice. 

He threw open his door, gently pushed her 
inside and closed it behind her. ‘* Something’s 
frightened you,’’ he said. ‘‘ What was it?” 

“My writing case!’’ she cried. ‘‘It is gone.” 

“Your writing case? Had it something of 
value in it?” 

“No, only some letters from home and my 
passport. It isn’t what was init, but the way 
it has disappeared that frightens me.”’ 

“You are sure it isn’t somewhere else in 
your room?” he asked the obvious question. 

“*T’ve looked thoroughly everywhere. It is 
certainly gone. It frightens me. I feel as 
if something is going on in this house that 
we don’t see. That door opening this after- 


“My dear child! Sit down,” said Haldeman 
quietly, ‘‘and we'll go over this thing. Now, 


then, when did you see the writing case last ?”’ 

“This afternoon, just before I went to sleep. 
Last night I took it out of my trunk and put it 
on the little table near the door, because I 
meant to send off a post card the first thing 
this morning. I remember every detail clearly. 
My passport was sticking out of the pocket of 
the case then. I saw it.” She stretched out 
her hand toward the light. ‘‘And see what I 
found just inside my door.” 

She opened her fingers, and the light from 
the lamp fell upon a little horseshoe-shaped 
piece of leather lying in her palm—a single lift 
from the heel of a lady’s russet shoe. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 42 
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AND, sun and salt-water— 
a glorious combination! 
Yet it has its drawbacks. 
For sand does irritate tender 


And sun and salt-water 
have a tendency to fade one’s. 
hair and make it streaky. 

Thank goodness, then, for 
Packer’s Tar Soap. 

Its lather, laden with the 
fragrance of the pine, is mild, 
pure, healing. It cleans the 
scalp, gives new vitality to the 
hair, soothes and cools the 
skin. 

These things it does in its 
own way; a simple, sensible 
and entirely natural way. 


skins. 


For a liquid soap, we rec- 
ommend Packer’s Liquid 
Tar Soap. It yields a 
foamy, refreshing, faintly 
perfumed lather that cleans 
the hairand cleans the scalp. 
That is essential, for, as a 
well-known physician says: 
‘Luxuriant, lustrous hair 
thrives only on a clean, 
well-nourished scalp.” 


Packers 
ar 


“*Pure as the Pines” 


Send 10c for Sample of 
Packer’s Tar Soap. State 
whether cake or liquid. 
Send also for Free Man- 
ual: ‘‘The Hair and Scalp 

-Modern Care and 
Treatment” —revised 
' edition. It tells how to 
care for hair and scaip 
in good health and bad. 


THe Packer Manuracturinc Co. 
Suite 87G, 81 Fulton St., New York 


Canneel leat 


Can't leak or spill—it’s solid. 


The ideal fuel for outdoor use. For 
the autoist, camper, the traveler, 
the yachtsman. 

It’s convenient; it’s safe; 
no wick to bother with; put 
up in cans like cold cream. 

Pack it in your grip when 
you're going away. 


Send roc for sample can and 
stand. A wonderful convenience for every home. 


Ask your dealer to show you this boiler—soc 


STERNAU & CO., 


Highest Grade—Nota printed imitation. Correct styles, Each addi- 
tional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside Envelopes. Transportation 
prepaid. Send for freesamples. 100 Finest EngravedCalling Cards, $1. 


PALMER ENGRAVING CO., 538 South Clark St., Chicago 
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A 

Seok Oither- 
When you start on your 

vacation do not forget 


Or.lyon’s 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 
Dental Cream 


Don't risk having your vacation 
spoiled. See your dentist before 
you go and take Dr. Lyon’s Per- 
fect Tooth Powder or Dental 
Cream with you. 

Both cleanse and preserve the teeth 
by thorough polishing —the safe way. 
Sound teeth mean good digestion, clear 
complexion and good health. Safeguard 
your teeth by visiting your dentist twice 
a year and by the daily night 
and morning use of Dr. Lyon’s. 

Send 2c stamp to- 
day for dainty trial 

ackage of either 
Br. Lyon's Perfect 
Tooth Powder or 
Dental Cream. 
I. W. Lyon & Sons 


526 W. 27th St. 

New York City 

Save the Coupon 
in every package of 
Dr. Lyon's. They 
entitle you to a 


Tooth Brush FREE. 


grateful, refresh- 


OF Tas rose leaves 
ing and guaranteed pure—this is the 
too) 


reason why babies (and mothers, 
are lavish with the indis pensable 


a 


TRADE MARK 


TALC 


Softest, smoothest, safest for the delicate skin. 
White and fiesh tint. Three different kinds. 
Ask for Borated, Corylopsis of Japan, or Wis- 
taria, but always ask for AIR-FLOAT, the 
**Dime Aristocrat.”’ None better at any price. 


Handsome pound can 25¢ 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Talcum Puff Company 


At Your 
Dealer’s. 
Sample can 
sent postpaid 
for 4cinstamps; 
also Beauty Book 


THE 
RUSSET SHOES 
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LADY IN THE 


“Now,” cried Mary, 
mysterious lady? 

‘Haldeman was still staring at this object 
speechlessly when suddenly the deep silence of 
the house was shattered by a hair-raising crash 
of splintered wood and broken glass. The 
sound was terrifying in the dead stillness of the 
house. Mary sprang to her feet with a cry, 
and Haldeman’s hand darted to extinguish the 
light. At the same instant they heard, like an 
echo of the first sound, the slamming of a door 
somewhere inside the house, and then the 
sound of voices from the courtyard below. 

Outside the window of Haldeman’s outer 
room ran a tiny balcony, on which the two 
French windows opened. With one impulse 
Haldeman and Mary tiptoed out upon this bal- 

cony and cautiously looked over. In front of 

the kitchen window below stood two dark fig- 
ures. They were engaged apparently in smash- 
ing in the heavy shutters that guarded the 
window. In the middle of the courtyard a 
third man stood, his head thrown back as if he 
watched something high above them all. In- 
voluntarily Haldeman looked up. 

There was no moon that night, but from the 
city there was cast up against the sky a lumi- 
nous, faintly rosy light. In this pale mist a 
pigeon circled, high above the courtyard. It 
was floating in a wide arc as if seeking its direc- 
tion. The man in the center of the courtyard 
made a gesture as if taking aim at the vague 
figure of the bird; then he dropped his arm 
impatiently and appeared to shove something 
back into his pocket. 


“do you believe in my 


ALDEMAN drew the girl back into the 
room and pulled the heavy curtains again 
over the windows. From below came the sound 
of shattering blows. 
Mary’s w ‘hite face pressed close to him i in the 
darkness. ‘*Why are they breaking in?’’ she 
whispered. ‘‘ Who are they?” 


‘The police, I should say, but not in uni- 


form. It’s some mistake, most likely.”” Halde- 
man spoke more lightly than he felt. ‘* Wait 


here while I have a look out of the front win- 
dows.’ He came back ina moment. ** They’re 
doing the thing thoroughly, whatever it is; 
there is a man patrolling the front.” 

“What shall we do?” she whispered. 

“T think you’d better go back to your room. 
If you are questioned, tell the exact truth; 
that’s all there is to do. And don’t be fright- 
ened, will you? I won’t let anything happen to 
you; I'll be right there.” 

Neither of them was aware that Haldeman 
was holding Mary’s two hands tightly between 
his own. They moved out into the hall with 
Mary clinging to his arm, all her valiancy gone. 
Just as they reached the top of the stairs they 
heard the far-off tramp of feet through the 
kite hen. 

‘They’re in!”” Haldeman said. ‘‘Run to 
your room, and don’t open until they knock.” 

She darted away into the blackness of the 
hall. Haldeman was standing at the top of the 
stairs listening to the rapidly nearing footsteps 
below, when he heard her running back again. 

‘*My door!” she gasped. ‘‘ My door! I can’t 
get it open. It’s locked on the inside.” 


” 
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“Vou look awfully 
turned under her breath. 
for me to be pe acocking like this? 
made me do it. 

“You take my bre ath away.” 

*Look at Jean,” she whispe red. ‘‘Isn’t she 
the loveliest thing you ever saw in your life? 
‘“*VYou and she are a pair,”’ he admitted. 

Jeannette came up to them with the tall 
traveler, and Georgiana found herself looking 
up into a pair of dark eyes whose glance told 
her that their owner found her worth studying 
intently. Miles Channing was of the sort who 
waste no time in preliminaries. By the time 
she had sat out half the dinner by his side she 
felt as if she had been under fire for hours. All 
her youth and wit responded to his sallies, and 
she enjoyed the encounter as keenly as a girl 
might be expected to do who for a year had 
seen no men but the slow village swains— 
always excepting James Stuart, who was her 
one reliance in time of famine. 


nice, Jimps, ” she re- 
‘Yes, isn’t it absurd 


But they 


*HANNING made no attempt to disguise his 

preoccupation with the most attractive of 
the few —— in the set of young people 
whom he had known for years. Between the 
dinner and the dance, Jeannette, who had been 
observing without seeming to observe, dropped 
a word in Georgiana’s ear: 

‘*VYou’ve done it, dear. I never saw him lose 
his head so completely. You'll have to be care- 
ful, or you ‘Il have all the girls down on you. 
They’re crazy over him, you know—inc luding 
Ros lie.’ 

‘Absurd! I shall never see him again, so 
what does it matter?” retorted Georgiana. 

“Don’t be too sure of that. Nothing can 
stop him when he’s interested. And you know 
you are a witch petits anybody would be 

caught in your snare. I didn’t know you were 
sucha clever thing at the game, though I might 
have guessed it. 

‘Tf I weren’t I might take lessons of you,” 
Georgiana gave back. ‘‘You have Jimps 
slightly delirious, I can see. Is he the one you 
wanted to enchant? I’m sure you’ve done it.” 
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“What luck to find y 
This Campbell ‘kind’ My 
Right in the milky way! } 
*Twill make a bisque 
Worth all my risk. 


I'll eat some more today!” 


And there’s no higher to go— 
When you've had Campbell’s Tomato 


Soup, prepared as a bisque or cream of 
tomato, you've enjoyed a soup that can- 
not be excelled for quality and flavor. 
And it is so easy to prepare! A child 
could follow the simple directions on 
the label, and have this delightful, nour- 
ishing tomato bisque ready to serve in 
three minutes. 
other - 


tempting ways to prepare this whole- 


Besides this, there are many 


some Campbell “kind”; so many, in fact, 
that practical housewives now-a-days 
order it by the dozen or the case, so as 
to have it always on hand. 


Don’t you need another dozen to-day ? 


21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Beef Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 
Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 


Chicken 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 


Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 
Vermicelli-Tomato 


Mulligatawny 
Mutton 
Ox Tail 
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Story 


Ices. creams and other frozen 
desserts are given an inexpress- 
ibly exquisite flavor by the 


N smooth, rich deliciousness of 


and mellow its 
Mexican Vanilla make a 
—— you would Lemon 
hardly believe possible— 
one worth many times over Oran eC 
the slight cost of the two Fres 

or three spoonfuls you use. 


An Easy Frozen Pudding Fruit 
Scald 1 cup of cream Extracts 
and add 2 cups of sugar etc 
and teaspoonful of 
salt. Addit to 1 quart ; 
of boiling milk. Stir till smooth and stir 
at intervals for 20 minutes. Add 4 beaten 
eggs and 1 pint stiff whipped cream. 
Flavor with 2 teaspoonfuls of Burnett’s 
Vanilla. When partly frozen add chopped 
candied fruits. 

Frozen desserts are both refreshing and whole- 

some—and their deliciousness should not be 

endangered by the use of inferior extracts, 
whose imperfections are magnified by freezing. 

If you doubt this, experiment with a cheaper 

and poorer extract, and with Burnett’s. The 

family will speak their minds plainly. 


Write for our new booklet of 115 dainty desserts. 
Sent free if you mention your grocer’s name. 


JOSEPH BURNETT CoO. 
Dept. A, 36India Street, Boston, Mass. 


: 
The tempting fragrance 


Don’t Be Afraid 


Flash a comforting beam of 
bright light ahead of you with 
your EVEREADY Light; to 
protect you from big and little 
dangers of the dark. And— 
an EVEREADY is a household 
necessity for finding things in 
dark attic trunks—putting away 
or getting out clothes, going 
about the house nights; when 
someone is sick, and for hundreds 
of other uses in dark corners, 
both day and night—Just think 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 


No wires—no fires—no matches 
—no danger. 

Made in 75 styles, from little 
vanity box lights at 75c to big 
house lights and lanterns at $2.00 
to $5.50. 

Popular style is No. 2631. 
Beautiful nickel-plated tubular 
light, price $1.50. 

., Made and guaranteed by the 
‘largest manufacturers of Flash- =[— 
hts in the world.”’ 

40,000 dealers. If yours can’t 
supply you, write us. 

Send today for Illustrated Cat- 


alogue No. 28. 


American Ever Ready Works 
of National Carbon Company 
Long Island City New York 


Silk Dresses $8.75 up 


Would you like to buy pretty, stylish, silk 
dresses direct from the maker, saving as much as 
$2.00 or $3.00 on a single dress? Then send for 
Economy Style Book Ri, illustrating and de- 
scribing many attractive dresses and gowns of 
crépe meteor, crépe de Chine, taffeta and other 
beautiful materials, at $8.75 and upward. These 
dresses are sent subject to approval or your 
money back. Get your copy of Catalogue R-1 
today. 


MATERNITY 


We also make maternity dresses—sweet, 
simple garments which conform to the 
. changing figure without alteration, guard 
\\ your secret safely and enable you to go out 

} » without embarrassment. Prompt deliv- 
eries. Prices $1.75 up. 
« Ask for Maternity Catalogue M-1. 


"YY ECONOMY MFG CO 433 W. Broadway NewYork 


Viaking A Special Factory Price On 


Big bargain to introduce 


RE 4 cooker into new neighbor- 
-{\ hoods quick. Write before 
\ price advances. 


\ 

©\ 30 Days’ Free Trial 

j Cooker is aluminum lined 
throughout. Complete 


4. outfit aluminum utensils 
7 “D free. Write for Free Book 


with 150 recipes and Bargain 
Prices direct from factory. 


AL 
bw Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 


00 


THE STAR IN THE 
COUNTRY SKY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


“Tsn’t he splendid? He looks so much 
stronger and more interesting than half these 
boys I’ve known all my life. I do want him to 
have a good time.” 

““He’s having it.” 

Georgiana was sure of this, but she was hav- 
ing so good a time herself she didn’t mind. 
More than once she had caught Stuart’s eyes 
across the table, and had noted how they were 
sparkling. The glance the two exchanged 
might have been interpreted to mean: ‘‘Fun, 
isn’t it? You play up to your opportunities 
and so will I. This won’t happen again in our 
lives perhaps.” 

Presently the dancing began, in great rooms 
cleared for the purpose and decorated with 
every art of the florist. The music was all of a 
quality more perfect than any Georgiana had 
ever heard, and the strains which assailed her 
ears made her wild to dance to every note. She 
was besieged by invitations. 

“But I haven’t danced for more than a year, 
and I don’t know one of the latest steps,’”’ she 
said regretfully. 

““We’llsoon remedy that,”’ promised Chester 
Crofton, her cousin, and carried her off into 
an unoccupied room, where the music could 
yet be heard, and proceeded to teach her. She 
was easily taught, having all the foundations 
after four years of practice among college 
girls, and she was soon able to go upon the 
floor with young. Crofton and the rest. 


ILES CHANNING did not dance, but 

after watching for a time—while Geor- 
giana was acutely conscious that his eyes con- 
stantly followed her—he claimed and bore her 
off before others could prevent. In a palm- 
shadowed corner well removed from observa- 
tion he drew a long breath of content and 
settled down beside her. 

“T hope you will not be too much bored at 
missing a round or two,” he began in the 
slightly drawling speech which was somehow 
one of his charms, it was so curiously accom- 
panied by his intent observation. ‘‘I haven’t 
danced for so long I can’t venture to attempt 
it, especially with you.” 

“T should be the most patient of partners, 
I’m so terribly unaccomplished as a dancer 
myself,” declared Georgiana. 

“Nevertheless, I shouldn’t want to try you. 
You dance like a sylph, while I dance very 
much like an elephant.” 

don’t believe it.’ 

“You do grudge sitting out then, do you?”’ 
he asked. 

‘Not a bit.” 

“Tt wouldn’t really matter if you did, for I 
intend to hold my advantage now I have it. 
I care more to talk with you than for all the 
dances on the program. And the time is so 
short I must make the most of it. You go back 
tomorrow, I understand?” 

“Ves, indeed.” 

““And you'll not be here soon again?” 

“T don’t expect to. Yousee, I’ma very busy 
person at home and can very seldom be spared 
to go away.” 

“That means that whoever wants to know 
you must come to your home?” 

Georgiana felt her pulse beats quickening. 
This was certainly losing no time. She assented 
to the interrogation, explaining that her father 
was an invalid and she was his housekeeper. 
She felt no temptation to represent things to 
Mr. Channing other than they were. 

It was somehow an atonement for appearing 
in her borrowed attire that she should not allow 
appearances to deceive this new acquaintance 
into thinking her home the counterpart of her 
cousin’s. The news did not appear in the 
least to disconcert him. 

“T should like very much to meet your 
father,’ Channing said; and Georgiana liked 
him for taking the trouble to put it in that 
way. He instantly added: “‘And I should like 
still more to see you in your own home. May 
I have that pleasure?” 

‘““We shall be very glad to see you,” she 
promised, careful of her manner. 

‘No matter how soon I come?” 


“T SUPPOSE you will allow me to reach home 
first?’”’ she questioned gayly. 

“Barely. This is Wednesday night. You 
go home tomorrow—Thursday. May I come 
Saturday?” 

“Vou have been living on railway schedules 
so long you have acquired the habit,”’ she gave 
back, with slightly heightened color. In the 
course of her experience she had seen more 
than one young man change his plans after en- 
countering her, but she had never known a 
young man to form new plans as quickly as 
Miles Channing. 

“T have discovered that when one wants to 
reach a place very much he can’t start too 
soon,” he said very low, with such obvious 
meaning that she had some difficulty in keep- 
ing her cool composure. It was not only his 
words, but his looks and manner which spoke. 
She had never dreamed that outside of stories 
men ever really did begin to fire on sight, like 
this. 

The matter settled, Channing began to talk 
of other things; but through all his speech and 
acts ran the visible thread of his instant and 
powerful attraction to her, so that she was con- 
scious of the color of it. By the time two 
dances had gone by and she was sought and 
found by an eager claimant, the girl was quite 
ready to get away from this new and decidedly 
disturbing experience. And when, a little later, 
she allowed James Stuart to try one of the new 
steps with her, she had a comfortable sense of 
having got back upon known and solid ground, 
after having been swimming in a too-swift 
current. 
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To make 
a perfect 
shortcake, use a 
perfect shortening 


“Simon Pure Lard 


Ready—“Pastry Wrinkles”—new edition. For your 
copy address Armour and Company, Chicago. 


The Housewife’s 
Summer Standby— 


STAR 
Boiled _ 
Ham 


Ideal for Picnics ~—~—__ 


Armours STAR 


Ham and Bacon 


Ready to Eat 


Your double protection: 


Armour selection 
U. S. inspection 


ARMOUR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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Desserts 
Many new dishes, as 
well as the good old 
ones, are described 
in the Minute Cook 
Book, just issued. 
All who try them 
want them 
often. 


Ready for Use 


—No Sozking 


BANANA 
PIE 
Make a custard of 1 pt. milk, 


yolks of 2 eg ', cupful sugar 
A and a pinch salt. When milk 
boils, add yolks of eggs well 
Tempting Pie beaten, stirring a few minutes. 
Take from fire and add 1 en- 

Made Without velope Minute Gelatine dis- 
solved in 2 tablespoonfuls boil- 
Crust ingwater. Flavor with vanilla. 


Pour half the custard into a 
wet agate pie plate, cover with 
a layer of sliced bananas and 
let harden. When jellied, pour 
in the other half of custard and 
slice on another layer of ba- 
nanas. Cover with a meringue 
made of whites of eggs anda 
tablespoonful sugar. Sprinkle 
with cocoanut. Serve in pie 
sections, 

Minute Gelatine is 
measured for you— 
four envelopes to the 
box—each envelope 
contains enough for 
one pint of jelly (the 
only gelatine put up 
in this way). 


New Minute Cook 
Book—Free 

We send it with Minute 

Gelatine for one day's 

dessert on receiptof your 

name and your grocer’s. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO. 
500 E. Main Street 
Orange, Mass. 


New 


Bran Days 
Are Glad Days 


Bran is Nature’s laxative. Dull 
days show the need for it, bright 
days the result. 


But folks say, “It is tasteless.” 
They eat it awhile and then stop. 
They should hide it in a dainty 
morning dish. 

In Pettijohn’s we've done that. 
We roll tender bran into soft-wheat 
flakes, making them one-fourth bran. 
One can hardly discover the bran. 
The dish is so tempting that folks 
want it every day. 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (856) 


LA on approval and 30 DAYS’ 


and remarkable terms. 


can do for you. WRITE TO US. 


> Delivered you FREE 


A sample 1915 model “Ranger’’ bicycle, 
TRIAL. 


Write at once for large illustrated cat- 
™ alog showing complete line of bicycles, 
tires and supplies, and particularsot most 
a «marvelous offer ever made on a bicycle. 
¥ You will be astonished at our low prices 


RIDER AGENTS Wanted — Make 
money taking orders for Bicycles, Tires 
n and Sundries from our big catalog. Do 
ness direct with the leading bicycle house in 
America. Do not buy until you_know what we 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. N-25, CHICAGO 


PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED 


CURTAINS & PORTIERES 


easure 
- WE make up to measure Curtains and 
’ Portiéres ready to hang at the same 
prices you pay for makeshift sizes. 
Send for Free Folders and Samples 
The HOME FURNISHING CO. 
Dept.t 429 45UST ANWCITY 


MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13) 


that ‘the Gladiolus Man” would never think 
anything about it. Hundreds of people went 
to see his farm every year. She would be do- 
ing only what other enthusiasts did. He was 
merely full of eagerness to show his beauties 
to everybody. He wasn’t the kind of man to 
know anything about the shades of feeling 
which had been troubling her. 

“Only I hope he’ll remember me when I 
come,” she said. 

A week later she hired a motor and a driver 
for the following day. Her first instinct was 
to invite her friend Mary Tuckerman to go 
with her. It seemed a shame to use all that 
seat space selfishly for herself. In fact, she 
was on the point of telephoning to Mary, when 
a spike of ‘‘ War,” placed in a holder the day 
before, caught her eyes. She reflected on the 
difficulties of explaining Austin Spencer to 
Mary, and her hand withdrew from the tele- 
phone. 


fp next morning she dressed carefully, 
more carefully than she had dressed for 
many years. She did it unconsciously at first, 
but when she realized what she was about she 
continued deliberately, with heightened color, 
to pick out her prettiest clothes, including one 
of her few pairs of silk stockings. 

Miss Lucy was.not used to automobiles. She 
had ridden, of course, with friends now and 
then; but a sixty-mile trip, with another sixty 
home, looked to her like a great undertaking. 
She sat up very straight for a time, and asked 
the driver if he wasn’t going too fast. 

They passed through villages the way, she 
reflected, you pass through places in a dream. 
They climbed hills where you looked back 
down green valleys to the far-off plains. They 
purred along under arching hemlocks. Twenty, 
thirty, forty, fifty miles were passed, and then 
they left the state road, and turned up a nar- 
rower dirt road, following a little river up a 
narrow valley in the hills. It seemed only a 
few moments before they spied a sign: 


HIGH PASTURES 
GLADIOLUS FARM 


and the car swung off the road and up a drive. 
They passed a little field-stone house, with two 
collie pups rolling over and over on the front 
lawn, went up a slope behind, and came to a 
stop on the edge of the most magnificent rug 
Miss Lucy had ever beheld. 

It was a rug one hundred acres in extent, 
woven of green shot with almost every other 
color in the rainbow, and laid in billowing lines 
over the level field in front of her, over the dips 
and valleys beyond, and then on up the sides 
of two hills almost to their summits. She 
gasped as she climbed out of the car. Such a 
riot of color she had never even dreamed of. 

It had taken them a little less than three 
hours to make the run. “ We will start back at 
three,”’ she told the chauffeur, and then moved 
forward toward a canvas booth erected on the 
edge of the field, where a woman was evidently 
selling cut flowers. There she inquired for Mr. 
Spencer. 

‘You want to see him personally?” the 
woman asked. 

‘**T did, yes,”’ Miss Lucy answered with a 
slight blush. ‘‘ Could I have a card sent?” 

The woman appeared to ignore this formal- 
ity. ‘‘John,” she called, ‘‘ show this lady out to 
the boss. He’s in field seven, I think.” 

Miss Lucy followed John, down a lane 
flanked on either side by an acre or two of 
blooms, row after endless row of them. ‘‘ What 
is this one, and this?”’ she kept asking, as some 
new color or variety attracted her attention; 
and John would tell her, and, if she particu- 
larly admired some bloom, he insisted on cut- 
ting it with a huge, rusty knife he carried, till 
her arms were full. They went down a hollow, 
and up the rise on the other side, and in a field 
where the flowers were of a bewildering variety, 
with no rows of uniform varieties, they came 
suddenly upon ‘‘the Gladiolus Man.” 


N ISS LUCY knewhimat once. Hewasn’t so 
Ht very short or so very fat, but he was bend- 
ing over a blossom in that subtle way which 
denotes at once the lover and the master gar- 
dener. He looked up at her approach. His 
smooth face was tanned a dark brown under a 
battered straw hat. He was about forty, per- 
haps, with light blue eyes that twinkled and 
looked at you with the curious, steady light of 
aman who lives in the open. He had ona re- 
markable coat, an exaggerated Noifolk, with 
the sleeves turned back at the cuffs, and huge 
pockets out of which bulged the strings of innu- 
merable tags. It had once been brownish- 
green, but it was now the indefinite color of 
dirt. 

“You wanted to see me?” he said. 

‘To see your flowers,’’ Miss Lucy answered, 
looking at him over her armful of bloom and 
feeling that she blushed. ‘‘I am Miss Fifield; 
perhaps you don’t remember.” 

‘Well, well, well!” he cried, springing out 
from between the rows where he stood into the 
path and grasping her free hand; ‘‘to think 
I didn’t know at once! But you didn’t send 
me your picture, you see—only your garden. 
Still, that’s no excuse.” 

He now stood regarding her sharply. She 
lowered her eyes. She felt as if, in the silence, 
they were getting acquainted. Something 
made her tingle. She wanted to speak, and 
couldn't. 

But the man spoke. ‘‘ Well, well, well!’’ he 
said again, and the words were oddly welcom- 
ing. “‘ Here we are, right in the hybrids. Now, 
we’ve just time before lunch for you to pick out 
some of the ones you’d like.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t! I like them all!” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 45 


When Your 


Face and Hands are 
Sunburned 


the skin is inflamed, sore and painful, and 
should never be rudely touched or rub- 
bed—simply moisten a soft handkerchief 
or some absorbent cotton with 


HIINE Y AND ALMOND 


and gently, very gently, apply it to the in- 


jured surface; let it remain a few minutes, 
and repeat at intervals, or, if possible, keep 
the skin covered for an hour or longer. ‘The 
effect isrefreshing, cooling,—usually it heals 


over night. 


To prevent sunburn apply the cream 
before and after exposure. 
skin soft, smooth and clear. It is guaran- 
teed to contain all its advertised ingredients, 
and to conform to the required standard 
of purity and quality. 


"Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price. 


Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every 
town who will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without 


attempting to substitute. 


Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c stamp to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 
200 West Street, Portland, Maine 


You should try HINDS Honey and Almond Cream 
SOAP. Highly refined, delightfully fragrant and bene- 


ficial. 25c postpaid. 


No soap samples. 


It keeps the 
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} The greater the work 


of art, the more 


widely it is copied. 


THE GLADIOLUS 


MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 44) 


4 CORFXLOPSIS “Not all; some are unsuccessful. Some 


or ) aren't half so good as the standard varieties. 
ARPAR Some are the standards,” he smiled. ‘‘ But 


j 4 \EALC POWDER there area lot of oddities here among my chil- 


dren. Come, let me show you. The crop is like 
thecrop of human children. The geniuses come 


The New Fall Line of Royal 


‘ f where you least expect ’em.” Society Embroidery Package 
% is a Masterpiece of per- He led her in and out among the rows, and Outfits will be displayed by 
whenever she expressed admiration for some 
‘ fumery. Its success blossom he tagged the stalk, writing her ini- your dealer duringJuly andthe | 
tials on the tag with a huge indelible pencil. h f ll ~ 
al has led other makers to But in front of one blossom he paused and, months fo owing, 
the with his crooked finger, said: event of thon 
my **You can’t have this . Isn’t it a beauty? . 
adopt the name Cory- As crimson War, bot sands of needleworkers who know the | 
. petals. Isn’t it wonderful? It’s the only splendid variety and the exceptional |i 
lopsis of Japan and to one—T’ve been through the whole field twice. values found in these package outfits. 
aa It’s new—and it’s a genius, this child. If I They make it possible for even the most 
no one has ever ap- a ee Te ne and home decoration with the most 
“No,” said Miss Lucy very low. pleasing results and economy. 
proached its fascinating You do!” he cried. shall name it adh 
fragrance. “How silly!” she protested. “What have I nality of designs are the distinctive fea- 


to do with it?” 


_ “Much,” said he; admired it. Be- 
The scent is inde- sides, if I made it I guess I cannameit. You 


do admire it, don’t you?” 


tures of each Royal Society Package. 
Each contains the stamped material 
either made up or ready for making, 
suficient Royal Society Floss to com- 
plete the embroidery, full instructions 
and chart of stitches. ie: 


There are Boudoir Caps, Blouses, Dress- 
ing Sacques, Tea Aprons, Combination 
Suits, Corset Covers, Nightgowns, Baby 


scribable — delicate 
THINK it is she “Oh, I 
think this whole great carpet of gladioluses, 
exquisite and distinc all over these hills, is wonderful! I never 
dreamed there could be such color in America.” 
“You like color,” he smiled; “just splashes 
of it, don’t you?”’ 


tive. The powder 


Dresses, Dolls” Outfits, Towels and other 
“oy ~ 99 sh “ > 
itself is soft and I eeean” she admitted. “It’s my dissipation, decorative articles; from 25c. to $1.00. \f 
“But I have brought my luncheon,” Miss The illustration shows No. 435 — 
j department Lucy exclaimed, astonished. the New Made- up Tripelope — iba 
P “Nonsense,” he said. “Youare my guest. 
(iy stores or from us by Now, it’s no use protesting! I know every- Chemise, Drawers andCorset Cover. le 
: L: uu) / mail if you can’tget it thing you are going to say, and much that you 
le there. 25c in Canada, feel and don’t say—but it doesn’t count at : 
| , cK’ 7 Your Money Back if ‘High Pastures.” You are coming to lunch Sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42; Price $1.00 (except in 
/: BABCO ng you want it: with me, and that’s all there is to it.” Canada and foreign countries). 
/ “Well, I certainly am not!” she exclaimed If lready famili ith Royal Socie 
you are not already familiar wit oyal Society 
HW ast ft AP BABCOCK CO walking rapidly by his side. iia : - ~ Packages, let this article serve as an introduction, You 
I hope you like chicken,” said he, “for “h th 
Perfumes sachets that's what we will be delighted with the results. 
T Miss Lucy continued to protest, and she con- 
Toilet Waters tinued to walk at his side to do it, and she & A tal fap Send for a Copy of the 
NEW YorK knew she was going to yield, and she was angry on 36 Made-up Tripetope Combination ° 
and glad. 4 Royal Society Booklet | 
are | Fifteen minutes later the two collie pups, : i ing illustrat ircular showin 
balls of soft down with teeth at one end and ROYAL ew secret! — illustrated circula g 
tails at the other, were sprawling in her lap on ——~ EMBROIDERY FLOSS ve Blue Bird Set } 
the veranda of the little stone house when 
“Tsn’t it funny,” he was saying as they sat 
down, way I knew from the start how you 
. felt about gardens? There must be a tele- | 
a pathic wireless between flower lovers, don’t 
you think?” 
“Was that why you sent me the ‘War’ 
corms? You don’t send extra gifts like that 
to all purchasers?” 
) “To all purchasers—at one plunk a corm? 


Well, I’m still able to pay my taxes!” he 
laughed. ‘‘No, sir! Why, if Ihad my way I 
wouldn't sell my best varieties to any but peo- r ANS Rovav socle TY 
ple I knew could appreciate ’em. Now, the ‘ AS : CORDIGHET j 
Lucy Fifield’”—here he paused a second as if 
= the pronunciation of the name pleased him, 
= and it will!—IJ shall offer at first only to dealers 
The OXYGEN Tooth Powder = at fifty dollars a corm, and fora long time after 
. . . = that it will be as high as five dollars, so only 
Oxygenis nature’s great puri- | collectors canhaveit. We'll issue you in arare 
8 2 limited edition, you bet!” 
fer. That's why CALOX pre- How funny !”’ said she. 
dental troubles “Not at all. Do you think I’m going to 


. have you scattered all over the country, and 
f joj by removing t he left. to freeze and rot in cold cellars, for two 
(cause of tooth decay. 


dollars a hundred? Not much! Not if lhave 
All Druggists 25c = put myself. In fact, I guess I won't sell to 
? = 


Le 


to limit the stock by controlling the whole out- 
dealers at all!” 


Sample and Booklet Free if 
you mention your Druggist. 


CORDICHET 


q 


EF TER luncheon he showedher over hislittle 
house which, as a matter of fact, consisted 


a = chiefly of a big library, lined with books of all 
if | 4 McKESSON & ROBBINS syts, from a collection of horticultural vol- Th P fi t C h t "' tt 
oa i 91 Fulton St. New York umes to sets of the poets (well worn, too), lit- e Fertec rocne otton 
: tered with papers and experiment lists, hung, 


is another Royal Society Product 
of exceptional quality. The highest 
recommendation we can give it is to 
identify it with the Royal Society 
trade mark, which stands for every- 

thing that is best in embroidery and 
Mi _ a mess of a den, eh?” he ssid. crochet matenals. To be sure im ad- 
Miss Lucy was stooping over the mother 


} 
oe wherever there was wall space, with pictures, 
collie, while the puppies jumped about her. | vance of that beauty and perma- 

| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
| 


both in oil and water colors, of gardens and 
landscapes, and filled at one end with a huge 
field-stone fireplace, where last winter’s ashes 
still spilled out upon the hearth, where the 
mother of the collie pups lay on a worn hearth- 
rug, and where a little table stood heaped up 
with a clutter of pipes and tobacco jars. 


Summer and Fall Hat made of Cordichet 


“I love it,” she said. “Please smoke a pipe.” nence which your time and work deserve, you must select your crochet 
He lit his pipe and puffed contentedly, look- ° ° a 

ing at her allthe while and drawing her to talk, cottons with the greatest care. The safe way is to ask for Cordichet (pro- 

nounced Cor-di-shay) and see the Royal Society trade mark on every ball. 


Cordichet is a hard-twisted, six-cord thread, made of long-fibre Sea Island Cotton. 
It possesses snowy whiteness, smoothness, strength and lustre. Unequalled for lace- 


though it was not till later that she realized 
how much of the talking she did. At three 


B10 pay ty pretty 
k $1 oo o'clock she heard the motor on the drive, and 
La e ee realized suddenly how long she had stayed 


asy to say, “Don’t worry about the rent, and where. She rose hastily. But he would making, tatting, crocheting and macramé ; white and écru, 15 sizes, | to 150. A\ll sizes, 
if (-..1.t Worry about the coal or the grocery bills. not let her go till the car was driven back to 10c per ball (except in Canada and foreign countries). 
: pruned isn t ore in inet enough a woman the fields and literally loaded with cut flowers \ 
ra help Worrying. If you will simply write us, we Ss. - 
Will nail you a little book that has made home “Scatter ’em along the Southmead street as Many Beautiful Designs with Full Instructions for Making | 
on-cn in every stz I, sperous, free ‘ve lanche ’ i i i 
prosperous, fies zon home,” he laughed. don’t are Shown in Royal Society Crochet Book No. 5. Price 10c. 
m i, it’s a safeguard to know how to make it orget where they came lrom—and whom. . } 
<M wi the time comes. Two sisters in Minnesota Miss Lucy roe her hand. ‘‘Ishall not,” | Royal Society Products ore Sold by Dealers Everywhere . : 
Macc $2,560 in one year by letting us show them the she They include Package Outfits, Embroidery Floss in pure white and fast colors; Celesta T wist, the wash- 
, Was Let us show you the way a woman at home she sald; and she Cored and loked very able artificial silk; Crochet Cottons, Ball Floss, Strand Floss, etc. Your dealer can supply or will procure } 
ut business experience can make $100 when- young, and was painfully conscious, as she 
¢ she needs the money. Write climbed into the car again, that she had ona — = 
] r\ tight skirt and was showing a great deal of her | H. E. VERRAN COMPANY, Union Square New York \f 
silk stocking. She turned in the seat and INCORPORATED ? 
R j 
j ] Dept. 35 Bay City, Mich. CONTINUED ON PAGE 46 eee : ’ 
We have been in business here 20 years. / 
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OPPER, brass, nickel, glass and 
aluminum gain a new beauty 
when polished with Parrot Polish. 
This new polish is made to take 


the place of the old-fashioned pol- 
ishes that contain acids, ammonia, 
explosives or other dangerous ingre- 
dients. Try it on your chafing dish 
and you'll be glad you investigated. 


Quick and 
Easy 


A 
et! 


Many 
House- 
hold 


Uses 


Send 
Now 
For 
Sample 
Metal 
Can 


Mailed 
postpaid 
for your 
dealer’s 
name and 

6c in 
stamps 


Address 
CUDAHY 
Dept. A, 
111 West 
MonroeSt. 
Chicago 


Dance without 
perspiration annoyance! 


Think of the relief of being free 
from it, even on the hottest sum- 
mer nights! You can keep your 
clothing freshand dainty, absolute- 
ly free from stains and dampness. 


Two applications a week of Odo-ro-no 
will give you complete relief from exces- 
sive perspiration of the armpits, hands, 
or feet—keep the parts comfortably and 
naturally dry and absolutely 
odorless. Daily baths do not 
lessen the effect. 

Unscented. Harmless. 25c. 50c and 

$1. Six times as much for $1 as for 

25c. At all drug and dept. stores, or j 
by mail postpaid. In Canada 35c, } 11 
70c, and $1.40. 
Sample and booklet sent for 6c and /4% 
your dealer’s name. The Odo-ro-no 
Co., 107 Blair Ave., Cincinnati, O. 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 
THE TOILET WATER FOR 
EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION 


“HAIR Provat 
We open accounts with respon- 


sible women everywhere and 
ship goods prepaid on approval— 


2 oz.22in. 1.75 24in. . . 3.45 
Triple Wavy Switch, 22in. . $3.45 
Other sizes and grades 50c to $50.00 

Transformation, Natural Curly, 
$2.50 to $25.00 

Wigs, Ladies’ and Men’s, 

$15 to $50.00 
Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid ON APPROVAL. If you find 
it perfectly satisfactory and a bargain, 
remit the price. If not, return to us. 
Rare, peculiar and gray shades cost a 
little more; ask for estimate. Write 
for our NEW HAIR BOOK TODAY, . 


\ PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 17, 109 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


no pay unless satisfied. om x 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES WAVY SWITCHES | ; wt 
1% oz. 18 in. $0.85 20in. . $1.45 

2 oz. 20in. 1.25 22in. .. 2.45 


THE GLADIOLUS 
MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


added: ‘‘It is only fair that you come to see 
my garden now, and let me try to repay you a 
little for my delightful party.” 

‘‘T hoped you’d invite me,” he said. And he 
added, as the motor started: ‘“‘But I’d have 
come anyway.” 

Those parting words dwelt with Miss Lucy 
during all the sixty miles of the homeward run. 
But her conscience began to work a little as 
she drew near home, and she ordered the 
driver to go first to Miss Mary Tuckerman’s 
house, where she unloaded about a bushel of 
blooms with as few explanations as possible. 

That night her own house looked more like 
a florist’s shop than its usual staid self. The 
blooms lasted day after day, new buds open- 
ing to take the place of the old ones. She 
wondered if ‘‘the Gladiolus Man”’ would come 
before they faded—wondered and waited. 
And one morning, at eleven, a motor chugged 
on her drive—a little car—and the stout form 
and smiling, round face of ‘“‘the Gladiolus 
Man” was behind the wheel. She was upstairs 
when she heard the car, and peeped through 
the blinds. It was five minutes later when she 
came down—and she wore a different dress. 
He was strolling about her parlor as she en- 
tered, examining everything in it. 

**Snooping!”’ he cried, coming forward with 
hand outstretched. ‘In a strange house I’m 
like a dog; can’t lie down till I’ve sniffed 
everything. Why don’t you keep a dog? You 
like em.” 

‘*‘I—I don’t know. They’re so much care.” 

**Nonsense, I’ll send you a pup,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘ Well, well, well, how are you? Didn't 
expect me, did you? And how is that wonder- 
ful garden?” 


E WAS still looking her in the face, glowing 

with the enthusiasm of greeting. Poor Miss 
Lucy, all unused to having anybody so glad to 
see her, so effusively and heartily glad, espe- 
cially of the other sex, dropped her eyes, and 
felt her knees tremble under her skirt as a 
strange wave of pleasure and of an emotion she 
could not define went down her whole body. 

“Wait, wait here a moment,” she stam- 
mered, losing suddenly her poise, and hastened 
to the kitchen to give orders for the luncheon. 

She returned more calm and led him through 
the hall into the garden, which was stately with 
late hollyhocks and bright with asters now. 
He admired it tremendously, and grew enthu- 
siastic over every pet bed, and ran back to his 
car to get a camera, and made Miss Lucy stand 
by a hollyhock, and again by the sundial, and 
again with a watering pot over a bed, while he 
took her picture. 

Later they had luncheon. All her best china 
and glass were on the table. She was nervous 
for the success of the meal. She thrilled to see 
him enjoy it. After luncheon she asked him to 
smoke in her sitting room, and she sniffed the 
odor (which she had always despised) with 
eager nostrils. 

**So you live here—you—all alone!”’ he ex- 
claimed, pacing about and reading the titles on 
her bookshelves. ‘‘What do you do besides 
your garden? Church work, eh?” 

**Not much, I’m sorry to say.” 

‘‘Don’t be,” said he. ‘‘What’s the use of 
being sorry? I dare say you inherited this 
house, were born in it?”’ 

“*Ves, I’ve always lived here.”’ 

*“Wouldn’t want to move?” 

“Why, I shouldn’t know where to go nor 
what to do. Why should I move?”’ 

‘*You shouldn’t,” he replied. ‘‘ Nobody with 
a garden like yours should ever leave it. Only 
you've not interests enough in this town, I can 
see that. Nobody ought to live in the back of 
his house all the time. Something’s got to be 
done about it.” 

**I—I don’t know what you mean,”’ said 
Miss Lucy, bewildered. 

“Of course you don’t,”’ said he, coming over 
and standing in front of her, and holding her 
gaze with his. ‘‘Of course you don’t, you- 
you—you New Englander!” 

Miss Lucy had a sudden touch of irrelevant 
coquetry. ‘‘Is that an insult?” she asked. 

‘**No,” said he soberly, ‘it’s a term of en- 
dearment.” 


~HE dropped her eyes and colored hotly. 
But the word of dignified reproof died on 
her lips. 

‘*The Gladiolus Man” said no more on the 
subject. He left presently, without a word 
about coming back, and when he had gone she 
stood in her sitting room, puzzled and hurt, 
her eyes misty with annoying tears. 

During the two weeks which followed, her 
garden came as near to being neglected as 
ever it had in her life. She was by turns cross 
to her maid and filled with a great desire to get 
out into the town and ‘‘do something.” She 
went regularly to the post office, but without 
admitting to herself the hope that led her or 
the bitter disappointment which always en- 
sued. He did not write. He realized now what 
a commonplace, useless spinster she was, and 
she didn’t interest him any longer. Miss Lucy 
Fifield, who for years had never been either 
actively very happy nor very unhappy except 
over the fate of some pet flower bed, now sud- 
denly was plunged into the tortures of an emo- 
tional existence. Yes, she finally admitted it to 
herself, standing in front of the now dropping 
leaves of his gladioluses in the garden—she 
was in love! In love with a stranger, a flower 
grower, a littlish, round man she had seen just 
twice in her life! 

A week later he came. He had a suitcase in 
his little car. He climbed out and took her 
hand. “I have bought a hundred acres just 
outside this village,” he said. ‘‘ The seasons are 
longer and milder than upin my hills. I’ve come 
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because: 


No one thinks of leavin 
poisons within reach of little 
fly poisons, 
Yet fly poisons kill more chil. 
dren than all other poison; 


children — except 


combined. 


We quote from an editorial in the 
December issue of The Journa’ of the 


Michigan State Medical Socic: 


“From the first of July to Octo) er 
15, the press of a few states reported 
45 cases of poisoning of child:on 
from the use of fly poisons.” 


These children were all under six years «f age, 
The poisoning was caused by swallowing the liquid 
| covering poison fly paper or by sucking the poisoned 
and sweetened wicks protruding from tin boxes. 
| The editorial suggests that a large number of 
\ cases of such poisoning probably escaped recognition 


; 

‘*__it is difficult, perhaps impossible, for even an expe- 
| rienced physician to distinguish a case of arsenical 
poisoning from cholera infantum, the symptoms 
being so similar. 
K\ poisoned from these fly poisons, amid the deaths 


How many children have been 


\ ascribed to cholera infantum, can never be known.” 


Mothers who have intuitively avoided fly poisons 

’ now have their good judgment complimented by 
these actual facts. The danger is even greater than most of them knew. 


“Arsenical fly-destroying devices are as dangerous as the phosphorus match. 
They should be abolished. There are as efficient and more sanitary ways of 
catching or killing flies, and fly poisons, if used at all, should not be used in 
homes where there are children, or where children visit.”’ 


The new metal Tanglefoot Holder re- 
moves the last objection to the use of 
Tanglefoot. 10c at dealers’, or sent post- 
paid—two for 25c—anywhere in the 
United States. (40) 


THE O. & W. THUM CO. 


Dept. 253 GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


The Sanitary Fly Destroyer 


Non-Poisonous 
Catches the Germ With the Fly 


If it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 


Catalog free at your dealer's 
or by mail. 


All out-doors invites your 


KODAK 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


RocHEsTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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4 HE finishing touches to a gown 
costume are the all-important 
ones. Safety Pins are indispen- 
sable accessories of the Boudoir. What 
more vexing than to meed a Safety Pin 
: at the last moment and not have the 
| kind you need! 
For Dress and Boudoir use you should 
always have ready a good supply of 


9 
“Damascus 
H The Aristocrat of Safety Pins 


* in Gold, Nickel and Black finishes. 


Beautifully made of strong, slender 
‘steel wire with needle-sharp points, 
perfectly flat shields and protected 
coils. ‘‘Damascus’” is the invariable 
choice of discerning women. Also in 
- great demand for Surgeons’ and 
Hospital use. Sold broadcast. 


| Oakville Company 
Pin Makers for 60 years 
Waterbury, Conn. 


3 
9} 
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Makers also of **Clinton”? 
Safety Pins, the non- 
trust Nursery favorite, 
and “‘Sovran,’? the 
4 ‘*King’? pin of 
toilet pins. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


Should 


Youcan,I know 
it, because I have 
reduced 32,000 
women and have 
built up as many 
more— scientifically, naturally, 
without drugs, in the privacy of 
their own rooms; I can build up 
your vitality—at the same 
time I strengthen your heart ac- 
tion; can teach you to breathe, to 
stand, to walk and relieve chronic 
ailments. 
One pupil writes: “I weigh 83 Ibs. 
less and I have gained wonderfully 
in strength.’” Another says: ‘Last 
May I weighed 100 lbs., this May I 
weigh 126, and oh! I feel so well.” 


Write today for my free booklet 
SUSANNA COCROFT 
Dept. 36, 624 So. Michigan Boul., Chicago 


Author of “Growth in Silence.”’ 
Self-Sufficiency,"’ etc. 


GD 


Mcth-Proof Cedar Chest 
DOWN 


Y and Spring Hooks 


Are Tidy 
Hooks and Eyes 


! The triangular fastening 
of Peet Hooks and Eyes 
> a> permits no slipping from 
; plate. Easy tosewonan’ 
“on to stay. Peet Hooks ~~ 
yes lie so flat there’s no bulge of the seam. 
skirt-placket where the invisible quality 
t to be desired, Peet Hooks and Eyes make 
safe and sure closing. You never have to 
r about them. They are time-savers, worry- 
savers, money-savers. 
The name “‘ ison 
envelope. Invisible Eyes, 
5c. Hooks and Eyes, 10c. 
It’s in the triangle. 


PEET BROS. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Won't RUST « 


e48x21x21in, 
‘monthly pay-§ 
men'sif you keepit. 
other styles, 
alls: factory prices. 


BURROWES 
**Maryland”’ Chest 
’ pays for itself by saving storage charges. Protects furs, 
8, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts 
erations. A superb gift. Handsome piece of furniture, ex- 
THE E ly made. Write for catalog. All Chests shipped on free trial. 
E. T. BURROWES CO., 551 South St., Portland, Me. 


THE GLADIOLUS 
MAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 46) 


to close the deal. It will take a day or two. 
Have you a spare room?” 

““You’ve bought—you’ve bought here!”’ she 
exclaimed. don’t understand. You are going 
to move from ‘High Pastures’? You are going 
to plant acres of color in Southmead? I— 
don’t understand!” 

Again her knees were trembling. She scarcely 
noticed at first that he still held her hand; and 
then she did notice and let him hold it while 
her blood raced. 

“‘T couldn’t ask you to leave this house, your 
home, your garden,” said he, ‘‘so I’m asking 
you to share it with me. We’ll make the Lucy 
Fifield a Southmead product. We’ll make the 
Sanborn meadows—that’s the farm I’ve 
bought—the Netherlands of America. Lucy, 
I’m asking you to marry me.” 


HE darted a look down the hall toward the 
kitchen wing, and stepped quickly back into 
the dusk of her shuttered parlor. ‘‘What— 
you—but you’ve only just seen me—why—oh, 
I don’t understand! Why?” 

“Bless your dear heart, I’ve always known 
you,” said he. ‘‘ You were my mother and my 
dear old aunt. You are my race, that shuts 
itself up and lets itself grow narrow and 
pinched when the love and the passion and the 
heroism that’s in it hasn’t a chance to burst 
out. Something—I don’t know what—in your 
letter ordering those bulbs told me what you 
are, told me all about you. I’ve tried to 
fathom it from the letter, here’”—and he 
tapped his breast pocket—‘‘but the mere 
words tell me nothing. Only I knew some day 
I should see you in your garden, she whom my 
heart desired.” 

““But—you say—I’m narrow and pinched. 
I am too!” she protested. 

““Ah, no! You have that pagan acre!” he 
cried; ‘“‘and you wanted me to come back. 
Say you wanted me to come back!”’ 

““I—J did,” she whispered; and suddenly 
round her waist, the waist of a virgin for more 
than thirty years, she felt the strong grip of 
a man’s arm, and she buried her face on his 
shoulder to hide her tears and to avoid the too 
staggering shock of his searching lips. 

But later she stood with him before the 
faded gladiolus spears in the garden, and 
heard him say: ‘‘See, poor things, they have 
done blooming, and soon they’ll have to be dug 
up and put down cellar for the winter. I hope 
your cellar isn’t too cold.” 

Then she took his hand bashfully, tenderly 
in hers, answering softly: ‘‘No, they have 
just now come to blossom.” 

And she put up her lips and let him kiss her. 


HER COMING-OUT 
PARTY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7) 


That night I made two resolves: to learn 
to know Gertrude more as I thought I should 
have known my son, and to find out if she 
loved Job. 

All my uneasiness vanished the next after- 
noon. Gertrude was giving a poor-children’s 
party. Who wouldn’t have adored her as she 
played and danced and sang with them? “‘Ain’t 
she grand?’ ? “Ain’t she lovely?” ‘‘Ain’t she 
swell?” It was touching to hear the youngsters’ 
awed comments. 

Job came in before the afternoon was over 
and took his first lesson in the new dances. I 
heard Gertrude consulting him about the 
limping leg of one of her young guests and the 
swollen jaw of another. A vague happiness 
warmed me like sunshine. Job stayed with us 
for dinner, and I watched Gertrude closely. 
It seemed to me that she was never half so 
charming with anyone else. 

That night I said to Robert: ‘‘Job loves 
Gertrude. What will you do if Gertrude loves 
him?” 

““Marry them.” 

“Job hasn’t a cent,” I continued. 

“* Gertrude has enough for both.” 

“But Job won’t ask her to marry him.” 

“T can fix that. J can tell him I want him 
for my son-in-law.’ 

A great burden was off my heart. Now the 
question was only of Gertrude’s loving him 
enough. 


FEW weeks later her father, in talking to 
Gertrude, brought up the subject of Job’s 
prospects as one of the most distinguished phy- 
sicians in the country. ‘“ The girl who marries 
Job Allan,” he remarked, “‘is going to present 
his new father-in-law with one of the biggest 
honors he’s likely to come by.” 

Gertrude turned around and spoke with 
adorable frankness. ‘‘Do you know, I some- 
times think the same thing. The idea of Job’s 
daily occupation gives me a kind of a turn, but 
he’s stunning enough to make up for that. 
Sometimes I almost think I’ll marry Job my- 
self. But he couldn’t bring you a blessed thing. 
It would be you who would bring the money 
and the position and you would have to make 
every social opportunity for yourself for years 
to come. He’d even expect you to love all the 
babies that he’s so crazy about. Now, what- 
ever else you may say about Lord Freddy, ee 
she went on with cool, unbiased judgment, “ he 
can give his wife a really brilliant social career 
anda place near the Duchess at a dinner party.’ 

Robert and I were silent. Until very re- 
cently we had hoped—believing the Earl to be 
a clean and self-respecting, if perhaps selfish, 
man—that Gertrude and Lord Frederick 
would care for each other. We could not now 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 48 


Suppose You Drew 


a Picture 


Of the Ideal Food Confection 
Would It be Like This? 


Suppose you pictured in your mind the finest thing 
conceivable in a cereal tit-bit. 

You would have it of corn, would you not? Nothing else 
yields so much sweetness and flavor as the hearts of white 
Indian corn. They make syrup from corn, as you know. 


You’d have it toasted, because you know the exquisite 
taste of toasted corn in flake form. You would have it thin 
and crisp. 

Suppose you knew that these toasted corn hearts could be 
puffed into airy bubbles. Wouldn’t that be your ideal form? 
And raindrop size about the right size for them? 


Now That is All Reality 


Corn Puffs are made from those sweet centers. First 
we make tiny pellets. Then those pellets are toasted by an 
hour of fearful heat, while being rolled in guns. Never before 
has corn been toasted like this. 

Then the pellets are steam-exploded— puffed to raindrop 
size. They come to you as bubbles, thin and fragile, filled 
with countless cells. 

And after all your pictures of these toasted corn dainties, 
you'll be amazed when you taste them. For no one would 
dream that corn hearts held such possibilities. 


Prof. Anderson did this—the man who delighted mil- 


lions with Puffed Wheat and Rice. 
he has learned how to puff corn. 

Now your grocer has toasted corn in this fascinating form. 
Order it while it is new. Serve it like other cereals, then try 
it as an afternoon confection. Douse the Corn Puffs with 
melted butter, to be eaten like peanuts or popcorn. 

If you like toasted corn, this is something you will welcome 
and serve a thousand times. 


The Quaker Qals O©mpany 


Sole Makers 


After eight years of effort, 
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RUBBER RINGS 


Do you know that the rubber 
ring you use in preserving is the 
most important item? 

Cheap rubber rings harden, crack, 
and let in air; and your preserves 
“work” and spoil. 

Good Luck rings keep out the 
arr indefinitely. Made of live 
rubber, extra wide, thick, soft and 

tough and will not taint 

the fruit. 
| Send 10 cents for Package of 1 Dozen 


if your dealer hasn't them in stock. 


OUR FREE BOOKLET 
“Good Luck in Preserving” tells why pre- 
serves spoil and how to prevent it. It also contains 
36 unusual and practical preserving recipes never 
before published and 80 gummed 
and printed jar labels. 


Write for it now 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE 


& RUBBER CO. 
DEPT. NO2 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AEROLU 


NO - Wri 


REG.U.S PAT OFF. 


PORCH SHADES 


They give just enough seclusion to make the 
porch homelike, and add a decorative touch to 
the whole house. 

AEROLUX Splint Fabric Awnings do not ab- 
sorb and hold the heat of the sun as canvas 
awnings do—they keep it all out- 
side, making your rooms shady, 
airy and seven degrees cooler. 
THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
453 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 
Complete illustrated catalog of fresh air 
furnishings sent free. 


tray 


Move the family living room out- 
doors this summer, where all can 
breathe the pure, fresh air all day 


long. You can add a cheery room 
to your house—a shady, cool retreat for 
summer days—an outdoor sleeping room 
at night—by equipping your porch with 


EFFANBEE CHARACTER DOLLS ; 


Couldn’t you just love Baby Grumpy with the petulant 
little frown caught from life by our artist? This is but 
one of the many kinds of Effanbee sweet-faced, natural 
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suddenly talk to Gertrude about the spiritual 
reward of being Job’s wife. We should have 
felt like hypocrites before each other and be- 
fore her. Besides, after all, how could we feel 
at all sure that it would work out for her hap- 
piness? 

Robert spoke after a long pause. ‘‘My 
child,”’ he said, ‘‘I’d rather see you the wife of 
that young doctor, who is going to do a man- 
sized job, than of Stanislaus, who will never be 
anything better than a chair warmer in the 
House of Lords at the most. And don’t you 
forget there’s something in young love.”’? And 
he walked out of the room. 

“T know,” Gertrude said a little wistfully. 
She looked such an exquisite child! 

The following weeks were vital ones for Job, 
with many extra duties that prevented us 
from hearing from him. Meanwhile Gertrude’s 
““coming-out”’ reception was approaching. She 
made her own list, and I thought it most demo- 
cratic; it embraced a couple of her former gov- 
ernesses, a number of professional settlement 
and suffrage workers, the leader of a factory 
girls’ strike, a poor violinist in whom she was 
interested, a couple of head nurses from Job’s 
— and many others not on her friends’ 
ists. 


HE was to have given her final orders to the 
florists and awning and orchestra men in 
the afternoon of the day before her reception, 
but she became absorbed in a matinée, so I was 
obliged to have them return in the evening and 
work all night. Job, gaunt and weary, came 
in while she was giving her instructions to the 
workmen. 

“*Come in, doctor person,” she called to him 
across the hall, ‘‘and have patience. Ill be 
through with this business in a few minutes.” 

So he waited. 

Her orders were for more lavish appoint- 
ments than I had dreamed. She knew exactly 
what she wanted, and, quickly and curtly as 
a general, gave the most minutely detailed 
orders, requiring the expenditure of several 
thousand dollars. That disposed of, she had the 
housekeeper assemble all the house servants. 

‘Listen to me now,” she said to them, ‘‘and 
don’t one of you dare ask me a question to- 
morrow, if you want me to have a good time 
at my own party.”’ She then proceeded to 
change considerably the duties I usually al- 
lotted to the underservants, and to charge the 
butler and footmen with some ultra-elaborate 
ceremonies connected with the announcement 
of guests that I thought too ostentatious for 
perfect taste. But this was to be her great 
girl’s day. Let it be exactly as she wished, I 
thought, and its happiness without flaw. 
**Now scoot!’’ she said laughingly when she 
had finished. 

Job had been sitting with his eyes shaded 
by one hand. She crossed over to him, and, 
rather shocking me, sat on the broad arm of his 
chair. ‘‘ Now I’m ready to play,” she said en- 
couragingly. In her straight white frock she 
looked like a little schoolgirl. 

Job grabbed both of her hands. ‘‘Is all this 
sort of thing essential to your happiness, Ger- 
trude?”’ he asked, his voice quiet and strange. 

“*Heavens, not this work!” 

“But tomorrow?” 

course, tomorrow.” 

“For all your life?” 

“Of course.” 

“Why is it?” Job persisted, letting go her 
hands. 

She pretended to slip to the floor, where she 
neatly established herself. ‘‘ Because it’s my 
life and I like it,’ she answered; adding, after 
a pause: ‘‘But I quite abound in good works, 
really.””’ Then, as if she thought she had been 
patient long enough: ‘Now let’s talk about 
my party.” 

Job looked at her tenderly, as one would look 
at an adorable child, but as he spoke a quiz- 
zical expression came into his eyes: ‘‘ Your 
party, my dear young lady, so staggers my 
imagination that I cannot speak of it.’ 

“It’s going to be so pretty,” she said, with 
an arch simplicity that contrasted comically 
with her recent orders for its opulence. 


fh next day the flower gifts to the débu- 
tante came in, load after load. When I 
came downstairs to be ready to meet the first 
guests, baskets and clusters already hung from 
ceilings, walls and banisters; the great drawing- 
rooms were enveloped in pink roses like a 
cloud; and the servants, in liveries of white 
and gold, were lighting the hundreds of candles 
that today replaced the usual lights. 

It was a wonderful setting for Gertrude’s 
dazzling young beauty. She wore a gown of so 
faint a pink that it seemed the reflection of the 
roses. The modiste had swathed the shim- 
mering silk about her in simple folds, and the 
fluffy white fur over one shoulder and the arm- 
ful of rosebuds she carried emphasized her elfin 
charm. She was brilliant, happy, at her best. 

For a little while the music of the violins, 
the subtle rose fragrance, Gertrude’s bright 
chatter, filled me with proud happiness. But, 
as the rooms became more crowded and the 
sounds more confused, a sense of depression 
grew upon me until I felt I could not stand it. 
I slipped through a door into a small writing 
room and hid myself in the shadows. 

And then I saw Job, almost hidden by a 
screen of flowers, his eyes fixed on Gertrude’s 
every movement. How long he had been there 
I could not guess. His clothes were mud- 
splashed; he looked white and haggard. I 
knew his work had called him that afternoon 
to dark places where he had been fighting with 
forces of life and death. There was that in his 
face so deep and searching that it quickened 
some new vision in me. My gaze followed his 
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and I looked at Gertrude in a way I had never 
done before—with scales of mother blindness 
fallen from my eyes. 

It was as if Job were my son, and Gertrude 
an alien. I saw her, young, exquisite, a type 
of beauty perfected by the skillful ministra- 
tions of art and wealth, lips smiling, white 
teeth flashing, the slender body eager for its 
dancing. I saw, too, the fine gradations of her 
manner, of her greetings, the easy friendliness 
that yet held such unmistakable condescen- 
sions. 

Suddenly Job’s figure straightened, and I 
~~ that Gertrude, in passing, had discovered 
him. 

““So good of you to come to my party, 
Doctor Allan,”’ she said with the show of polite 
interest she had worn for hundreds of others. 

Job took both her hands, ignoring her man- 
ner. “I’m sorry. I couldn’t leave. It was 
Nelly Roy. Her baby came. She—she needed 


me.”’ 


Gertrude turned away, but Job held her 
back. ‘‘ You don’t understand, dear.” 


ERTRUDE faced him with a flash of anger. 
“Oh, yes, Idounderstand. There are thou- 
sands of other doctors, but you must go. And 
you had promised me. But that didn’t matter.” 
**But you don’t understand, dear,”’ Job re- 
peated. ‘‘Nelly is dead.”’ 

Her answer was short and final: ‘“‘ Then you 
might better have been here.” 

Job stepped back. “I’m sorry you think 
so,”’ he said. 

“IT do think so. This was my day. And I 
think that the things that are important to me 
should be—but never mind. I’m afraid you’re 
too sober-minded to appreciate—some things. 
And I don’t appreciate the everlasting im- 
portance of ragamuffin babies. So—soI guess 
we don’t appreciate each other, ‘Doctor Fell.’ 
So good-by. Yes, coming,” she called in an- 
swer to someone in the farther room. But for 
a minute she paused, and they studied each 
other’s eyes. 

With my heart cold and sick, but with mer- 
ciless clearness of vision, I watched her angry 
eyes make a last appraisal of Job; watched the 
unconscious selfishness of years crystallizing 
into hardness; watched the struggle between 
her selfish love for him and her greater love for 
herself. She was about to make a final decision. 
I turned to Job with strange fear; he must not 
surrender to her—he must not; she wasn’t good 
enough. 

Suffering was written on his face, and de- 
termination. It was he who turned away. 

The young people stayed till early morning, 
dancing. It was not until after the last guest 
had left that Robert and I could see each other 
alone. He followed me to my room. I saw 
that it was hard for him to speak. 

“Well,” he said, ‘I suppose you know. 
Gertrude accepted the Englishman. What— 
what was the trouble between her and Job?” 

In a broken rush of words I tried to tell him 
what I had heard, what I knew; and then, 
even with a half-revelation of how inevitably 
my training had wrought it all, I turned to him 
with that pitiful, selfish cry: ‘‘Why, why has 
this come to me?”’ 

“‘Mother,’’ Robert said after a long silence, 
*“it hasn’t come to you alone. It has come to 
me more than to you because I’ve felt it, 
vaguely, for a long time. And yet I didn’t 
know how to change our way with Gertrude; 
and I hoped—I hoped in spite of the selfish 
way we’d brought her up—she’d stand against 
a test, some way. But we’d no right to expect 
it; it wasn’t fair to her; we’ve padded her life 
from the kindergarten up—even her educa- 
tion—made it all as soft as down, and then 
expected her to face a sudden crisis with muscle 
and sinew.” 

“Oh, Robert!” I said. “I know, I see; but 


“Ves, that’s what hurts,’ he answered 
slowly. “That’s our failure. We’ve never 
taught her to know values—character values, 
money values, any kind. She had no way of 
knowing she was selfish. The only things she 
knows and isn’t afraid of are the things a man 
like Lord Frederick can give her. We've been 
so busy making everything soft and pleasant 
that we haven’t given her any of the real things; 
and it’s that kind of softness in our training 
that’s made the hardness in her heart.” 


FTER a while he continued: ‘‘It makes me 
think of the laundress you told me about, 
and her daughter— Milly, didn’t they call her? 
The mother wouldn’t let Milly help her even 
around the house; wanted her to be a lady, 
patterned after Gertrude, you remember; and 
worked herself into consumption to get her a 
piano because the old cabinet organ wasn’t 
good enough. And Milly let her. It wasn’t 
Milly’s fault either. The same thing is true in 
thousands of homes, from Maine to California. 
It takes us American parents—who are so 
anxious to save our children the hard knocks 
we got and to push them up a rung higher in 
the social ladder—to take away their chances 
of happiness in the end.” 

The door opened as Gertrude, pale with 
fatigue, came in to kiss us good night. ‘‘ Thank 
you for my scrumptious party,” she said with 
a wan little smile. 

Our hearts yearned over her. 

Lord Frederick came to see Robert the next 
day, tactfully suggesting a date to discuss the 
marriage settlement. It was all settled. 
Gertrude was to be Lady Stanislaus Houghton 
Cecil Frederick. 

They were married. 
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Necco Wafers 


Glazed Paper Wrapper 
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Transparent Paper Wrapper 


Always appropriate, invariably 
welcome. Your dealer has other 
Necco Sweets, including Necco 
Tablets in glass jars and tins. 
Plain and assorted flavors. 
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“You Will 
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Dove Under-muslins are well 
made, properly cut and 
daintily trimmed—have style 
and fit and give long wear. 


Trade-Mark 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Under-muslins 


The “DOVE” label assures you of unfailing 
quality and value—look for it at the store 
when you buy. ‘You will love the Dove.” 
D. E. SICHER & COMPANY 

World's Largest Makers of Muslin Underwear 
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make up now for Summer wear. 

need some inexpensive, natty, 
Your Children 2 stylish dresses which can be 
laundered and look better for it. There is no better 
cloth made for these several uses. 


Cream, Navy Blue, Black 2% xi! 
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THE WIVES’ LEAGUE 
A Circle of 
Married Money-Makers 


Answering the Question: “‘ How 
Can a Home Woman Make Money?” 


Stay, stay at home, my heart, and rest: 
Homekeeping hearts are happiest. . . . 
To stay at home is best. 

Wee we all to search the wide world over 
it is doubtful whether our League could 
make a happier choice in a motto, and in a pic- 
ture to illustrate it, than those exquisite lines 
of Longfellow’s and the equally exquisite paint- 
ing by Taylor which head this column. The 
picture—a famous one—takes its title,‘‘ Home- 
keeping Hearts are Happiest,’’ from the poem. 
A copy, done in sepia, 11 by 15 inches in size, is 
presented to each active member of the League. 
But as there still remain thousands of wives 
and mothers, readers of THE JOURNAL, who 
have not yet accepted the League’s hospitable 
invitation, I cannot think of anything more 
interesting to them than this picture, which ex- 
presses so perfectly the spirit of homekeeping. 


we. a beautiful, 
ideal scene of hearth- 
side happiness! No 
thumb-touch of the hard, 
practical “dollar side”’ of 
life mars its soft splendor of sentiment. But 
the dollar side is there, behind the lights and 
shadows! Homesdon’t just happen: they must 
be literally builded brick by brick—and each 
brick has its price; they must be maintained 
at a cost, and often struggled for at a sacrifice. 
The dainty frock of the child represents money 
someone had to earn; the wood crackling so 
merrily in the fireplace cost even more. 

Now, the man of the house cannot always 
earn enough of this money to keep the kind of 
a home where hearts are happiest: the home 
where books and pictures and music and the 
atmosphere of general culture abound; the 
home where the children can be dressed in 
something better than make-overs, and can 
look forward to an education which will equip 
them for dignified and useful positions in life. 
Over and over again have I received letters 
like the following one: 


Homes Don’t 
Just Happen 


Dear Friend: I am a young mother with four 
dear babies—the oldest is six and a half years—who 
dreams of giving them all the best education that 
it is possible to get. As my ‘“‘John's”’ salary isn’t 
just as large as it should be for this purpose, I 
should love to add my mite. 

If you can offer any suggestion to a not very 
strong woman, with a large house to take care of, 
who does all her own work but washing, and cares 
for four little tots, please tell me what it is. 


THE JOURNAL editors used to receive hun- 
dreds of such letters. What could they do for 
the writers? Advise them to study stenog- 
raphy, or take places behind counters, and let 
the house and the children go at sixes and 
sevens? Even THE JOURNAL was helpless to 
help, until the inspiration came of forming this 
League. Since then, women have thrown them- 
selves into the League work with enthusiasm, 
especially when they found that their hours of 
working could be selected by themselves, and 
that so little effort could produce such remun- 
erative results as these: 

My dear Secretary: In the first month of this 
work I earned in all $7.60, and now I have over $3 
more. Besides this, I did all my housework (there 
are four of us), my washing, ironing, my cooking 
and bread-baking; made two pairs of knicker- 
bockers for one of my boys, two blouses for the 
other one, two baby jackets, a workbag, two pin- 
cushions, and dressed a doll 

A MEMBER ARKANSAS. 

I hope that I shall earn $25 more before the end 
of this month. The $40 I have earned has helped 
us a great deal. It has been the main support for 
us and my baby while my husband is working for 
a property. A FLORIDA MEMBER. 


WANT to answer, here 

and now, two questions 
which I have often been 
asked. First: our organ- 
izationis notconnected in 
any way with the National Housewives’ League. 
Second: our work will continue through the 
summer, and for as long a time thereafter as 
eager, ambitious wives and mothers desire to 
add to the family income without diminishing 
the family welfare. When you write you will 
find me ready to give you all needed informa- 
tion and to welcome you. It is no trouble for 
me to answer letters: you see my very title is 


Yes, We Work 
All Summer 


Ke gue 


Lapies’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA. 
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—Instead of Belly Bands 


No need to bother with safety pins 
or with buttons. The Rubens Shirt 
has no buttons, is adjustable, always 
a perfect fit. 

It gives twofold protection over 
the chest and stomach — no need for 
belly bands. 

It slips on like a coat—no other 
shirt was ever so convenient. Why not 
try it for your baby ? 

20,000,000 children have worn this 
shirt. A million new mothers adopt 


For Infants 


it yearly because it’s the best safeg: 


they know. 


Ask for Rubens Shirts 
and look for the name 
Don’t be misled on a garment so impo: 
Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton 
and silk. Also in merino (half wool). Also in sil! 
wool. Prices run from 25 cents up. Sold by dry; 
stores, or sold direct where dealers can’t supply 
us for 


pictures, Trademark 
sizesand Reg. U.S. 


No Buttons 


prices. Pat. Office 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago 


Rubens Shirts 


No Trouble 


—when you buy 
your new clothes 


—remember that Koh-I-Noors make it 
a snap to dress. Washing won’t rust them, 
wringing doesn’t loosen them, ironing 
Sold at all notion 
counters, 1oc a card of Twelve. Write 


can’t crush them. 


for Premium Catalog. 


No Garment is Up-to-Date 
Unless It’s Koh-I-Noored 


ee stamped K. I, N. are Koh-I- 
the Waldespring— 
essential for security and easy release. Look 
for them on ready-to-wear apparel. 
Our latest invention, the Koh-I-Noor Placket 
Protector, prevents ripping your dress material 
at the placket. Sold with placket-protecting 
set of six Koh-I-Noors, 10c a card, with coupon. 
Waldes & Co., Makers, 137-H Fifth Ave, NewYorkCity 
The World's Largest Snap Fastener Manufacturers 
Prague, Dresden, Warsaw, Paris, London, Montreal, 


Noors and contain 


Chicago 


Write for sample cake! 


Smell its real violet fragrance. The 


moment you do you will want this 


pene 


“freshening-up” soap 
~~) of the dainty woman. 
Lathers freely in any 
water. Send 2c for 
— your sample 
cake. Doit to- 
‘day! Address 
The Andrew 
Jergens Co. 

Dept. 213 

Spring 

bap Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. 


cry stal- clear soap—the 


A leading medical authority says: 
“A poor refrigerator means not only 
wasted ice but often wasted lives 
from spoiled food.” Read in our free 
book what physiciansand others say 
about wonderful ice-saving and 
health protectiontheMonroeaffords. 


The Monroe food compartments are 
Genuine Solid Porcelain ware—in 
one piece—over an inch thick— 
every corner rounded. Not cheap 
porcelain enamel—but one piece 
of white unbreakable porcelain 
ware which can be easily kept 
free of germs—no cracks, joints, or 
corners—nothing to break or chip. 


30 Days’ Trial—Cash or Credit | 


Sold direct from factory at factory 
price. Freight paid and all money 
back if not absolutely satisfactory. 


Approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute 


Send at FR EE B k 
once for 00 
about refrigerators. It tells 
you how to select the home 
refrigerator—how to keep food 
longer without spoiling; howto 


| cutdownice bills; how toguard 


against sickness; doctors’ bills. 


Monroe Refrigerator Co. (Established 1868) Sta. 7-F, Lockland, 0. 


Keep Contents Hot 24 
Hours or Icy Cold 3 Days 

Handsomely finished, nickel 
or silver, harmonizing with cost- 
liest table service. Supply hot or 
ice cold drinks just when wanted 
without bother. Inner glass 
bottle thoroughly protected 
against breakage. 

Perfectly sanitary — liquid 
touches only glass. At dealers— 
look for name ICY-HOT, 

Write for free book. 

Pints, $1 up; Quarts, $2 up. 
ICY-HOT BOTTLE 


ICY-HOT 
ept.S Cincinnati, Ohi Bottle 


wis’ New Thought? 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


‘ELBERT HUBBARD says, 

‘“*New Thought is not canned 

thought.” 

ELIZABETH TOW NE says, 
“* New Thought is old thought 

Burbanked.’ 

ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 

gives her opinion in the book- 

let, 

New Thought.” 


you can get the 
For 10 cts. 
and three months’ trial subscription 
to NAUTILUS, leading magazineot 
the NewThought and Mental Heal- 
ing movement. Edwin Markham, 
Paul Ellsworth, Orison Swett Mar- 
den, 
Horatio W. Dresser and many others 
are regular contributors. izabeth 
Towne is editor. Send N( Ww and 
we will include the booklet, “How 
To Get What You Want.” 


‘“‘What I Know About 


Edward B, Warman, A. M+ 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 863, Holyoke, Mass. 


“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook —it’s FREE. 
Science courses. 


Home-study Domestic 
For home-making, teac hingand well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


A Te xdd z 100 Engraved Announcements, $5. 55.40 
stone, $6.75,2 envelopes for 
achadd'l 25, 55c. Postpaid. 10 


graved Calling S Cards,$1.Write forsamplesz an yrrect 
forms. Royal Engraving Co., 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa Pa. 


cheerier. 


Makes Dustless= Cleans as It Polishes 


Housework becomes easy where O-Cedar Polish is used, and homes become visibly brighter an: 


Pianos, furniture, woodwork and floors all smile back at you. 
makers now use it; why not you? At all dealers—25c up. 


CHANNELL CHEMICAL COMPANY, —Toronto —London — Berlin 


Over 2,000,000 home 
Send for liberal Free Sample. 
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‘two Corns 
Are Ended This Way 
At Every Clock Tick 


Remember this when you feel a 
corn. At every clock tick Blue-jay 
ends two corns. That is, it ends a 
million corns a month. 


It doesn’t merely doctor corns. It 
stops the pain at once. Then it gently 
undermines the corn. Generally in 
two days the corn all comes out. No 
pain, no trouble, no inconvenience. 


Blue-jay is ending by the thousands 
daily the corns that develop. It should 
end them all. E-very corn you pare or 
coddle is a needless blight. 


Ask your friends. Most of them 
use Blue-jay. None who do will ever 
go back to non-scientific ways. 


Blue-jay 
Ends Corns 


15 and 25 cents —at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


Spare Time 
Turned into Dollars 


Any woman who is going to 
have some spare hours this 
summer can turn every one of 
them into dollars. 


E want you to look after the renewals 

and new orders for The Ladies’ Home 
Journal and The Saturday Evening Post among 
your friends and neighbors, and for doing it 
will pay you liberally in commission and sal- 
ary. The commission is deducted when the 
order is sent and at the end of the month 
there is a salary check depending on the 
amount of work done. If you really want to 
make money in your spare time this sum- 
mer, find out what our plan can do for you. 

Box 876, Agency Division 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


> AFTER YOUR 
OPERATION 


You can wear the HERRICK CORSET 
comfortably and healthfully. Our pat- 
ented light “‘ Inner-Lift"’ belt gives great 
relief to all women—large and small— 
needing naturalabdominal support. Doc- 
tors endorse it for wearing after oper- 
ations, for floating Kidneys and for any 
abdominal trouble. Ask your own doc- 
tor about it. The HERRICK CORSET 
really reduces the stout figure, givesstyle 
and greater comfort than any average 
corset. Made of firm, snow-white coutil 
with six hose supporters. Fashionable 
models: Style “‘B” (medium low bust), 
Style “C” (medium high bust), Give 
style and size when ordering. 
Sizes 18 to 30—Price $5.00 
Sizes 31 to 36—Price $6.00 

We pay parcel post. Money refunded im- 
mediately if you're not satisfied. Remit 
by money-order today. Write for booklet. 


ET CO., 780 Grant Pk. Bldg., Chicago 


-it dry’ in just a second with this 


Soeze-Mop- Press 


iple. Allone piece—no adjust ments—no partsto break. 


Or n presses water out. Saves 34 the work, saves mops, 
s . lasts indefinitely. Use any old rags 

\ssuperiortorollerandtwist wringers 

St | wringing. Saves hands; you could 


white gloves while mopping and not 
A lifetime of mopping ease for a 
ney backif youwishit,andwe'll pay 
urges. Send $1 today for the Soeze- 
s, by parcel post, prepaid. Test it 


M 
y Soeze-Mop-Press Co., Dept.25, Loc®:- 
port Y. Agents : Send todayforour remarkabie 
2 = Hospital training at home. General, 
Y medical, obstetrical, gynecological and 
surgical nursing. Instruction by phy- 

\ experience. Affiliated with The Central 
A Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 
free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
ks hak tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 


roposition. Hurry! Territory going fast. 
sicians and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 
~~“ 2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER 
IN SUMMER 
By Emelyn L.Coolidge,M.D. 


UMMER is a trying time for most of us, 
and especially so for the infant and young 
child, but there are many things one may 

do to make the baby more comfortable and 
guard against illness in the summer months. 
Following are the most essential points to 
bear in mind: 

If it can be avoided do not wean the breast- 
fed baby during the hot months. Either wean 
him before warm weather begins, or wait 
until it is over, unless he is losing weight or 
looking very anemic; then it is best to wean 
in any case. 

Give the breast-fed baby an ounce of water 
before each breast meal on very hot days, or if 
his digestion seems a little below par, as this 
will dilute the milk in his stomach a little and 
make it easier for him to digest. Be very care- 
ful that his mouth and the mother’s nipples are 
washed frequently with boric-acid solution. 
Be absolutely regular in the nursing-times of 
the baby; never feed him just because he cries 
for it either by day or by night. If you are 
not sure just how many times he should be 
nursed write for information. Do not take the 
advice of neighbors on the subject. 

The bottle-fed baby should have less cream 
or fat in his food during the intensely hot 
weather. All milk must be scrupulously clean 
and well cared for. All dishes, towels, spoons 
and pots used in preparing the baby’s food must 
be kept separate and used for no other pur- 
pose. They must be scalded with boiling water 
daily and kept away from dust and flies when 
not being used. 


S SOON as a meal is finished the bottle 
should be at once rinsed in cold water and 
allowed to stand, filled with cold water with a 
pinch of borax or soda in it, until time to boil 
all the bottles for the daily supply of food. 

The nipples must be rinsed in cold water, 
then with boiling water, and kept in a covered 
dish or cup of boric-acid solution, away from 
flies and dust. 

Detailed directions for the care of bottles 
and nipples will be sent on request if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed. 

Under no circumstances should milk that 
has been left over from one feeding be heated 
up again for another meal. Moreover, it is 
impossible to keep the milk at the proper degree 
of warmth from one meal to another. Milk 
must be kept below 50 degrees Fahrenheit, and 
then heated at mealtime; otherwise great risk 
of summer complaint is run. 

On a very hot day it is a good plan to pour 
out one or two ounces from each bottle of food 
and to replace this with the same amount of 
boiled water, rice water or barley water. Oat- 
meal is too heating for use in hot weather. 

For the baby who has begun to take solids 
just as much care is needed in handling the 
milk and other foods. Do not be careless and 
unclean in this respect and then blame any 
resulting illness on the ‘“‘second summer.” 

The refrigerator must be most carefully 
cared for, and whenever it is possible the baby 
should have a small ice box all for himself. 
Melons and other summer fruits and vegetables 
used by the family sometimes make the baby’s 
food taste bad. 

Omit beef juice and oatmeal for the older 
baby during the hot months. See that the 
vegetables and fruits allowed him are perfectly 
fresh and ripe and well cooked. 


EVER give berries or melons to a child 

under six years of age. Never give these 
babies ‘“‘just a taste” of the foods meant for 
the adults of the family. A taste is enough to 
killa baby if it brings on severe diarrhea. Keep 
strictly to diet lists for babies of the given age. 
If you do not know what to feed, then write and 
ask for a diet list; do not experiment or take 
advice from mothers who give their babies 
“everything.” 

Breast-fed, bottle-fed and the older babies 
all need plenty of pure, cool, boiled water be- 
tween meals. Never forget to offer this to 
them. 

In exceedingly hot weather the one essential 
garment for a baby to have on, until he is three 
years old, is an exceedingly thin silk-and-wool, 
ribbed, knit band with shoulder straps. What- 
ever else you omit on hot days do not omit 
this band. When the weather is only moder- 
ately warm, then the thin silk-and-wool shirt, 
stockings, petticoat and thin muslin or dimity 
dress, with soft kid shoes and cotton diapers, 
should complete the baby’s outfit. Often it is 
best to remove the greater part of the clothing 
in the middle of the day and let the baby wear 
the band and diaper with a thin nightdress, 
until the weather begins to get a little cooler 
as the sun sets. 

On very warm nights the band, diaper and 
thin nightdress are quite enough. This band 
keeps the organs of digestion at an even tem- 
perature and does more to ward off summer 
complaint than any other article of clothing. 
It can be bought almost like gauze. Short 
stockings and low shoes are not best while the 
child is under three years of age at least. 


NOTE—The Young Mothers’ Registry is a depart- 
ment conducted by Doctor Coolidge, which is designed 
to give monthly instruction to mothers about the care of 
their babies. Babies must be registered before they are six 
months old. On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope 
Doctor Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must 
be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, 
etc., of the babies will then be mailed every month. Advice 
about older babies and children will also be given by 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is sent. 

Prospective mothers will receive valuable advice about 
their physical care, clothes, diet, etc., if they will write 
to Marianna Wheeler, inclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope for a reply. Address all letters to Doctor 
Coolidge and Miss Wheeler in care of THE LADIEs’ 
HomE JournAL, Philadelphia. 
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Branded with the Devil 


1 New Luncheons 
You'll Love 


Deviled Ham Salad Deviled Ham Mousse 
Creamed Fish Buttered Wheat Bread Egg Salad Biscuits 
Berries and Cream Tea Spice Cake Coffee 


Deviled Ham Baked in Tomatoes 
Cold Meat Lettuce 
Fruit Salad Iced Tea 


DEVILED HAM SALAD— With sharp knife cut the center of a 
firm head of lettuce into quarters. Slice two tomatoes. Cut up a 
few stalks of celery into small pieces. Arrange on large lettuce 
leaves and cover with this Dressing: One egg; tablespoon butter; 
half-cup vinegar; salt, pepper, mustard to taste; thicken in double 
boiler, stirring in one small can Underwood Deviled Ham. 

DEVILED HAM MOUSSE—One cup cream, beaten stiff. 
Two large cans Underwood Deviled Ham, one tablespoon 
gelatine dissolved in '/2 cup hot water. Mix thoroughly. 
Turn into cold mold and chill. Gamish with 
parsley when serving. 

DEVILED HAM BAKED IN TOMA- 
TOES—Cut the centers from six large, ripe 
tomatoes. Mix the scooped out tomato with 
bread crumbs and small can Underwood Deviled 
Ham. Filltomatoes and bake forty minutes in moderateoven. 


“Good Tastes for Good Times” 


our new book of famous Little Red Devil Recipes sent Free for 
the asking. 15c will bring you also an economical trial can. When 
writing always mention your grocer’s name, and if possible say 
whether he sells Underwood Deviled Ham. Most grocers do. Send 
for this book today. 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., 64 FULTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Comfort in the Kitchen 


You never need have a hot summer 
kitchen. You need not ‘‘fuss’? with a 
cranky coal range and its ‘“‘fires.’’ You 
can have—in a Florence—a clean, safe, 
simple, reliable, economical oil stove— 
ready to give as much cooking heat as you 
wish, when you wish it. 


Oil Cook Stoves 


You can keep one —or four— burners at an intensely 
hot flame, or merely simmering. ‘To change the heat 
you turn a simple (patented) lever device. Burners 
close up under the cooking, no waste. 


There are no wicks to trim nor valves to leak. 
The oil supply is automatically constant. ‘‘/4 glass 
bull’s-eye’’? always shows you how much oil is in the 
tank. Upper reservoir holds a full gallon. Water 
cannot spill into the lower reservoir or pipes. We 
believe the Florence lever principle is the best yet in- 
vented for oil stoves. Others cannot use it—because 
we own the patents. All Florence stoves and ovens 
are fully guaranteed. 

CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CoO. 
Address 133 School St. Gardner, Mass. 


4-Burner, High Frame, 
Florence Automatic 


FLORENCE 
Blue Flame, High Frame, 


Leg Stove 


**Look for 
the Lever’’ 


FLORENCE 
Glass Door Ovens 


give visible (that means 
good) baking. Heat is con- 
centrated under oven. 
Grates run front to back. 
No slopping—no spilling. 
Full asbestos lined, rust- 
proof, with arched baker’s- 
oven roof. 


FREE, A Cook-Book 


Let us send you ‘* The 
Household Helper,” an un- 
usual recipe book, FREE. 
You willappreciate it these 
“*high-cost’’ days. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Central Oil & Gas Stove Co. 
133 School St., Gardner, Mass. 
You may send me a copy of the 
‘Household Helper” cook-book 


FREE, also Facts about Florence 
Oil Stoves. 

My Name 

Street 
State My Deaier.._..- 
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—the pick of the famous 
Chautauqua vineyards 
—the first, light crush 
from choicest, select 
Concords—that is Red 
Wing, the grape juice 
with the better flavor. 
Unchanged 
Unadulterated 
Unfermented 


SVARANTEED 


AL N® 497826 
FREDONIA MY. 


PURI 
¢ TAN 
20D PRopyers 


ACT JUNE 39-1996 


BY 


HEN you buy grape juice ask for Red 
Wing— insist on the brand that insures the 
utmost in purity, quality and grapey flavor. 


If your dealer is unable to supply you, send us 
his name and address and $3.00 and we will ship 
you a trial case of a dozen pints by prepaid ex- 
press to any point East of the Rockies, or for 10c 
we will mail you a sample four-ounce bottle. 
Write for booklet containing recipes for many grape 
delicacies that delight both guests and home folks. 
It’s free. Manufactured by 

PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Fredonia, N.Y. 


Canadian Branches 
No. 8 Front St., East Toronto No. 181 Bannatyne Ave., Winnipeg 
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By Mirs. Ralston 
Drawings by E. M. A. 


A 


picture on this page illustrates a very charming one, which is simple enough 
for almost any occasion and still quite dressy too. Foulard, with a veiling 
of chiffon, was used in this instance. No pattern can be supplied for it. 

There are a hundred and one occasions when a dainty little frock is required for 
a summer evening frolic, and the second illustration (No. 8967) will give you an 
idea for making such a frock of a sheer fabric like tulle or net. You may use taffeta 
of the same shade for the girdle, and the foundation may be of crépe de Chine or 
of silk muslin, as you prefer. 

The third illustration shows a semitailored suit, which should be light in weight 
and of a becoming color. Pongee or foulard may be used for developing it, if you 
prefer silk to a light-weight wool material. The coat (No. 8959) may be trimmed 
with a touch of braid in a little darker shade. The skirt (No. 8771) is a plain, two- 
piece circular model, with or without a yoke section. 

Handkerchief linen, dimity or batiste will be very attractive material of which to 
make the little gown (No. 8963) shown on the right. The skirt is a straight, gath- 
ered one with three graduated tucks; it is lengthened by a gathered flounce with a 
tuck and a hem. 

The last dress on the page is cut in one piece, with the long princesse lines. It 
Opens, as you see, at the side front, and the skirt is lengthened by a circular flounce. 
The cress may be made of cotton poplin, linen or any of the medium-weight materials, 
and finished with pearl or crocheted buttons. The collar and cuffs may be made of 
fine organdie or piqué. 


\ COOL, dark dress is one of the summer wardrobe’s necessities. The first 


- ! TERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. Patterns Nos. 8959 and 8961 come in 
Seven -ises: 32 to 44 inches bust measure; Nos. 8963 and 8967 come in sizes 14, 16,18 and 20 
years. and No. 8271 comes in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches waist measure. The amount of 


mate required for the various sizes is printed on the pattern envelope. If there isno agency 

lor Ii me Patterns in your town, patterns for any numbered designs shown in The Ladies 

a /ournal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, and inclosing the price to 


lies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: 
Hon Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, 


Sa ncisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missourt ; 36 South Clinton 
Str Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
/* \ 


8959-877 8963 
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‘By Mrs, Ralston: 


ANCING has become a universal pastime 
D from which the bonds of formality have 

at last been loosened. It heeds neither 
time o’ day nor season of year, So we gayly trot, 
canter and hesitate whene’er a strain of music 
reaches the ear. What week-end house party 
is complete without dancing? It goes without 
saying that’tis half the joy afforded both hostess 
and guests. 

The nicest part of informality iri dancing is 
the change that it has brought about in the cos- 
tume of the gentler sex. The girl who is fortu- 
nate enoughto be in demand at these week-end 
festivities realizes that she just must keep up a 
good appearance. One need not, however, pinch 
and economize in order to have a single ‘* crea- 
tion”? with which to grace one’s wardrobe, for 
the accepted dictum of Fashion nowadays is 
for more frocks than were needed a few seasons 
ago—less pretentious, perhaps, but invariably 
dainty and lovely. 

As has been said over and again, the cotton 
fabrics displayed in the shops are so beautiful 
in weave, color and design that only the most 
strong-minded shopper can resist their subtle 
charm. And there can be no question in any 
woman’s mind but that the airy daintiness of 
cotton materials makes them desirable to wear 
and beautiful to behold. 

The dresses I am going to tell you about are 
so simply constructed that I’m sure the girl who 
does even the littlest bit of sewing can make 
them if she is careful to get the correct-size 
pattern. 

The first little frock that I want to describe 
(No. 8971) would be lovely in washable net, 
made over a colored silk or cotton slip. The 
square-necked bodice is generally becoming, 
and this one is unique because the neck is round 
at the back, and from it, extending to the waist- 
line, isa collar of lace. 

The three-piece skirt hasa tunic falling from 
ahipyoke. A combination of plain and figured 
materials would develop attractively in a dress 
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of this kind, with pipings on the bodice and a 
girdle of satin to match one of the colors in the 
figured material. 

There is something very appealing to the 
artistic sense in the design No. 8974. The style 
requires a youthful—I might say, sprightly— 
form to set it off to advantage. I can scarcely 
think of a lovelier cotton fabric for it than or- 
gandie. The full-gathered skirt is just suited to 
the delicious crispness of this material. Imagine 
how attractive dainty feet would look twinkling 
from beneath the quaint ruffle! 1 think the par- 
ticular charm of this frock lies in the absence of 
trimming. A narrow girdle of satin ribbon is its 
only claim to garniture. 


/ANY woman who admires an unusual dress, a 
dress that is different,’’ will do well to con- 
sider design No. 8965, remembering, of course, 
to consider her figure as well. This frock is 
really a baby type of princesse dress, with the 
style of neckline so popular among the belles of 
1839. Needless to say, its complement is a 
pretty neck and gleaming white shoulders. Any 
of the lightweight washable cottons, in white or 
colors, may be used in making it up. 

The skirt is cut in one piece and gathered at 
the waistline on cords. For the ruffles on the 
skirt and waist you may use either the dress 
material, shadow lace, Valenciennes lace, or net 
finished with a picot edge. 
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Another suggestion: Make the dress of wash 
silk, and finish the ruffles with machine hem- 
stitching. The bands on the tiny puff sleeves 
and the band forming the outline of the neck may 
be attached by means of hemstitching too. 

The seated figure displays design No. 8976. 
The dress as illustrated is of organdie and 
dotted Swiss. A surplice kimono blouse, having 
short puff sleeves, with flaring cuffs, is attached 
to a three-piece gathered skirt, which is length- 
ened by a three-piece circular section. 

This design would be pretty if developed in 
a bordered material, with the border used to 
form the collar, which, as you can see by the 
small illustration at the bottom of the page, is 
really a square sailor collar with a deep “V”’ 
center. 

Cotton frocks are so well thought of that the 
most exclusive shops on the Avenue are giving 
them ample room in their windows for display, 
and the prices of some not only vie with prices 
of silk dresses, but even soar above them. 


WISH I could lay before you the bolts of ex- 

quisite voiles, organdies, mulls, and so forth, 
that I have had the privilege of examining this 
season. They are enchanting. ‘* How lovely this 
one is!’’ I have said to myself; then, seizing 
upon another, ‘‘ But this is lovelier still!’ and of 
a third, This is perfect!”’ and, ‘‘ This 
beyond the third or fourth array adjectives 
failed me. 

I do hope you will not neglect to set the color 
before washing your cotton frocks, for while 
most of them are printed in fast colors the deli- 
cate ones are apt to fade. Soaking in a solution 
of salt and cold water is often sufficient to make 
the colors permanent. 

Although I have called these little frocks 
“‘dance dresses,” I assure you they are quite 
correct for afternoon wear too. No. 8971, for 
instance, may be worn as a street dress by the 
addition of a long-sleeved net guimpe, and this 
same suggestion applies to the others. 


[PATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs shown on this page, can be supplied at fifteen cents for cach number, post-free. Patterns 


Nos. 8971 and 8974 come in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust measure ; No. 8976 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches bust measure ; 
comes in sizes 14,16, 18 and 20 years. The amount of material required for ihe various sizes is printed on the pattern envelope. 


and No. 8965 
If there is no agency for 


Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by stating the number and size, 
and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 
116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


1847 ROGERS Bros 


“Silver Plate that 


@elect table silver 
that bears the stamp 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 


ou combine beautiful 

esigns with a quality 
thatis backed by an un: 
qualified made 
possible by the actual 
test of over 65 years. 


Sold by leading Dealers 
Send for illustrated Catalogue G28. 


INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO. 


Successor to Meriderv Britannia Co. 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


NEWYORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO HAMILTON, CANADA 


Ghe Worlds Largest Makers of Sterling Silverand Plate 
Faull line exhibited at Panama Pacitic Exposition. 


IMPERIAL] 


H ives,M 
ousewives, Mothers,Seamstresse 

Here is an iron that burns common Kerosene. 
It is unqualifiedly the best, safest and most prac- 
tical self-heating iron in the world. Simple. 
efficient, economical, convenient. No cords oF 
wires to bother. Use indoors or out. No odor- 
no danger —easily cleaned. Burns kerosene 0F 
gasoline, 10 hours for 1 cent. 

The Imperial Self-Heating Iron makesironing easy- 

It soon repays low cost in time, 
health, service and fuel saved. 
Liberally guaranteed. Test the 
Imperia! in your own home—see 
thesavinginlabor, timeand money. 

Write at once for particulars of FREE 
FREE TRIAL Offer and FREE | TRIAL 
Booklet, ‘‘Ironing Comfort.”’ 

Dealers and Agents Wanted 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 807, 1210 W. Harrison Street, Chicago 


10 DAYS 


“EAT AND GROW THIN”. 


Without The advice and the Mahdah 
Wrinkles menus in this book have bee? 
Net $1.00. successfully taken by thousands 


E.P. DUTTON & CO., N.Y- 
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Convertible-C 


8925 


ASHION’S decree that collars should be high 
has suffered a crushing blow because of 
women’s insistence that comfort is a necessary 
requisite, so a compromise has been effected and 
the result is the convertible collar, meaning that 
you may form the same collar into a high one or a 
low one as fancy or the thermometer dictates. Of 
these smart blouses, No. 8925 is undoubtedly 
unique, cut in three pieces, the collar and cuffs 
being extensions of the body and sleeve pieces. 


For Service—the Sport Coat 


, ‘HERE can be no question of the desirability of including in one’s summer outfit a smart 
sport coat. Despite all arguments to the contrary, women are quick to accept any sane 
practical garment whick is produced, as is readily proved by the present popularity of 
e serviceable coats. No. 8915 is a coat suitable only for outing wear, but No. 8928 is more 

i general-utility coat, and it may be used for traveling or driving as well as for all sport 
poses. The simplicity of No. 8915 and the small cost at which it can be copied makes it 
sible for any girl to have one like it. Kimono-shaped is the body of the coat, with shoulder 
ms and straight sleeves attached at the drop shoulder-lines. Make it without lining, using 
triped silk, cotton or woolen material. No. 8928 may be lined or unlined, according to the 


‘terial chosen and the purposes for which it is intended. 


Shade Hats She 


O MATTER how rigidly you draw the color 
line in choosing your town clothes you may 
indulge your love of color to the extreme limit of 
becomingness in selecting your country outfit. To 
relieve the everlasting dullness of color which good 
taste necessitates for our formal clothes a riot of 
flower and fruit tones beckons to us in sporting 
garments. Not contented with a mere band of color 
echoing the note sounded by the sport coat, the hat 
itself must be dyed to match the coat or to reflect 
the color of the skirt or the blouse itself, now that 
cheerful colors have asserted themselves even in our 
waists. There is no lack of novelty in either shapes 
or styles, and one may choose an airy chair hat, with its open mesh revealing a lining of 
chiffon or taffeta, as pictured in the upper left-hand corner, or a soft, pliable felt, as light as 
linen, with a half-facing of gay-flowered cretonne, like the picturesque model in the opposite 
corner. Then, with the frilly, dressy gown of silk or cotton nothing could be more charming 
than a graceful broad-brimmed leghorn or hemp hat, wreathed with wheat sprays, marguerites 
and fruit clusters. 


Ready for the Morning Dip 


oe ape of the purpose of the bathing suit, its appearance is frequently considered of 
little consequence, which would seem to account for the rarity of a smart, good-looking 
suit. The clever girl knows the need of looking trim and neat on all occasions, so she plans 
her bathing suit with as much care and thought as she bestows upon more pretentious gar- 
ments. Not only is the selection of material important, but the design should be carefully 
chosen and the workmanship beyond criticism. Such materials as mohair and flannel are 
always conservatively good. If you want something a little more smart use taffeta or serge. 
A suit of mohair may be trimmed with plaid silk or silk braid; cording or machine stitching 
is good for the silk suits. No. 8906 is semi-princesse in style, having a panel front. Both this 
pattern and No. 8862 have set-in sleeves and separate bloomers, and both suits are easily made. 


/ JATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the numbered designs can be supplied at fifteen cents each, post-free. Nos.8915 and 8928 come in seven sizes: 32 to 44; Nos. 8906, 8920, 8922 and 8925 come in eight sizes: 


32 to 46, and No. 8862 comes in eight sizes: 30 to 44. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns of any numbered designs shown in The Ladies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by giving 
number and size, and inclosing the price to The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Philadelphia; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 


> Mission Street, San Francisco, California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
(Page 55) 
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Many Caps are Needed 
for a Baby’s Summer Outfit 


Baby’s Summer Comiort 
Selected by the Needlework Editors 


HIS baby’s cap of net matches the 
pillow and coach cover (below), and 
was contributed with other designs on 
this page by Emily Pratt Gould. 


OTTED Swiss, sheer batiste, fine 

dimity, crépe and handkerchief 
linen are the chosen materials for 
babies’ dresses, with challis, crépe de 
Chine and fine flannel for little 
wraps. Caps of net or Swiss may be 
lined with thin silk for cool days. 


PRETTY idea in a three-piece 

set is this one showing a little 
dress of dotted Swiss (at the extreme 
left), a sacque (above) and a cap (in 
the upper right-hand corner). Below 
is a net carriage cover. 


NOTE—Transfer pattern No. 
14725, containing five designs, can 
be supplied for 15 cents. Thisis the 
yoke design, and the other parts are 38 
for a cap, bootees, sleeve bands, bib ° 
é.\ og and slip, making a charming five-piece oF 
SAS ») set. ‘*The Embroidery Book,” price 
10 cents (by mail 15 cents), includes 
Of Fine Pique With Embroidery are This BS) A Lovely Pillow for the Christening, 
Carriage Cover and Pillowslip ovo ups and for household use, Order o [0° Made of Fine Batiste Over Silk 
Of ° by mail, inclosing the amount to the ° 
oY) Home Pattern Company, 114 and 
— SS 116 Fifth Avenue, New York. Se 
Qo 92, 


NEW and cool carriage pillow 
\s made of net over silk, with ruffles 
of footing, is shown above. 


8926 


8919 


A Morning Slip and a Boy’s Dress 


The Carriage Cover to Match 


In Batiste and Dimity for a Baby Girl 


Ps TTERNS for the numbered designs can be supplied as follows: Nos. 8919, 8924 and 8926 in sizes 14 to 6 years; No. 6230, 4, 1 and 2 years; 
No. 6226, 1% to 4 years; and No. 8347, 1% to 12 years, 10 cents each; No.8551 in sizes 1 to 6 years,and No.7919 in one size, 15 cents each, post- 
free. IPf there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, order by mail, inclosing number, size and price to the Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 
Fifth Avenue, New York. The Needlework Editors will answer any inquiry regarding these designs if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 


Bent 
Bones 


Straight 

Bones | 
‘| That Grew | 
Straight in | 
Educator 


| Have You Doomed |} 


Your Child 


to the tortures of coms, bunions, ingrowing 
nails, callouses, flat-foot, etc.— through start- 
ing him off in wrong shoes ? 

“Fancy” shoes that are narrow or pointed 
bend the foot-bones as in above X-Ray. And 
bent bones cause all those foot-ills. 

But children’s feet brought up in Educators 
never have bent bones—never have foot-ills. 

Because Educators are made in the shape of 
areal, natural foot. Plenty of toe-space—no . 
ugly looseness. Good-looking, sturdy, durable. 

Made for men, women, children. $1.35 to 
$5.50. Be sure EDUCATOR is branded into 
the sole— if not, it isn’t a genuine, ortho- 
paedically correct Educator — made only by 
Rice & Hutchins. 


If your dealer doesn’t sell Educators write us for 
address of nearest one who does. Also free interesting 
book “*Bent Bones Make Frantic Feet.’’ Write today. 
Rice & Hutchins, Inc., 
131 High St., Boston. 


Don’t missseeing 
the Educator Ex- 
hibit at the San 
Francisco Fair 


Rice & Hutchins 


REG U.S. PaT.OFR 


has stood the 
test for thirty 
years. Why 
not test it your- 
self? Buy a box 
for 25c. If after 
using half you do not 
think it equal to any 
powder, no matter what 
the price, your dealer will 
refund your money. 


25c 


Write for 
Samples 


ore WATE R~PROOF 
FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Use the hygienic waterproof 53, 
sheeting that really protects. 


Look for the STORK trade 
mark, i 


Freeman Perfume Co. 
Dept. 53 Cincinnati, 


Genuine Stork’ is pure 
white, light, soft, 
pliable. It is not 
heating, creates no per- 
spiration, chafing or ir- 
ritation. Easily cleaned — always fresh, 
dainty, sweet. 36 inches wide, light or 


marx THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-1, Boston, Mass. 
Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. Makers of Stork Shoes, Stork Pants, etc. 


That’ velvety quality 
in ice-cream comes 
from the action of \ 
the Automatic Twin 
Scrapersand Famous 
Wheel Dasher which 


are found only inthe 


LIGH ENING 


Saves Ice and Salt, Too 
Your dealer can supply you with Lightning Free-¢ 
Recipes for Frozen Desserts, by Mrs. Rorer, sent free. 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 


f inf 
izes: 
inches. 

Journal 
Califori 


— 
= o> The Ladies’ Home Journal for July, 1915 
Shoes Shoes | 
| 
- oO 7919 : Dy | 
Face 
= 14725 \ 
Py iA Ne heavy, $1.00 a yard; 54 inches wide, 
LG 4 heavy weight only, $1.50 a yard. | 
THE GENUINE. If your dealer does 
| | * TIORK not have Stork Sheeting write to us. 
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I Ihe $2.50 Smart Summer 


Selected by the Fashion Editors 


Drawings by EF. M. A. Steinmetz 


\7 


IRST lesson in the 

economy of dress— 
Choose Omo Shields. 
‘Then put a separate pair 
in each costume. 


==: 


At all quality stores. Or send 25¢ 
and your dealer’s name for sample 
pair, size 3. Booklet of Dress Shield 
Styles, FREE. 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 
51 Walnut Street Middletown, Conn. 


Makers of Omo Pants for Infants 


8837-8904 


ORTUNATELY the charm 

and chic of the summer frock 
are not dependent upon its price. 
Each season the designers and 
manufacturers have a more 
tempting array of cotton fabrics 
to offer us. 

Of the dresses shown on this 
page, No. 8935 is desirable for 
crossbarred voile, with the under- 
blouse of plain voile or organdie. 
The skirt is in four gores, and 
there is a sleeveless overblouse. 
For daintiness choose Nos. 8837— 
8904, in figured voile, lawn or 
dimity. The blouse may be worn 
with a guimpe. 

Nos. 8932-8933 illustrate 
another charming overblouse 
dress of cotton witha plain guimpe 
and a frill at the neck. No. 8934 
is a practical dress for morning 
and porch wear at home. | : 

Bordered materials make up Highest Quality a 
prettily by Nos.8883-8884. Blouse / | | 
and yoke may match, and the 
collar be of the bordered goods. 


‘VENUS Easy Payment 


CABINET| Adjustable and Collapsible 


The three little wheels at top & 
adjust it to exactly reproduce 
any woman's figure. en 
not in use can be collapsed 
and put away in its orna- 
mental cabinet. 


To introduce this wonderful 
new Venus Dress Form to every 
woman who sews we give ten 
days’ free trial and offer spe- 
cial easy payment terms. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COM- 
PLETE ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
ALOG showing various styles, 
models and prices; or order to- 
day with a deposit of $1, and 
dress form will be promptly for- 
warded for free trial. 


ACME SALES co. Dept. F, Bristol Bldg., New York 


Dept. F, 225 W.29th St.,Chicago 


t Lowest Price 
| 


NOTE—The Fashion Editors will be glad 
to explain anything about these dresses or 
to suggest inexpensive materials for devel- 
oping and trimming them. If you wish to 
avail yourself of this fashion service, an 
addressed, stamped envelope inclosed with 
your request, sent to the Fashion Editors, 
Tue LapiEes’ HoME JourRNAL, Philadelphia, 
will bring you a prompt reply. 


SS 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
DEPT. 31, NEWARK, OHIO 
8837-8904 8932-8933 8883-8884 CORSET 
Best corset of this kind made for its own 
TYATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) can be supplied for fifteen cents each, post-free. No. 8935 comes in seven sizes: 32 to 44 inches; No. 8934 . Y pf cope Worn at any time. Dress a usual. 
in four sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years; No. 8837 in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches, and No. 8904 in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches. No. 8932 comes in six 

izes: 34 to 44 inches, and No. 8933 in six sizes: 22 to 32 inches; No. 8883 comes in six sizes: 32 to 42 inches, and No. 8884 in six sizes: 22 to 32 ® ae _— ed ote sre a ‘OO 

inc ° ° conta i rices, photographs anc ation. 

inches. If there is no agency for Home Patterns in your town, patterns may be had by mail, by inclosing number, size and price to The Ladies’ Home +) Sent free under plain envelope. Similar corsets for 

Tournal, Philadelphia ; or to any of the following: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; 617 Mission Street, San Francisco, ye } \/ ordinary wear for stout women, invalids and young 
Freee California; 1013 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois; 183 George Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, i“ girls. Mail orders filled with complete satisfaction. | 
ree. | BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 
| Beware of Imitations 


| / | I 4 I} | \ 
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LOOK FOR THIS 
NEW PERFECTION GIRL 


ROM the windows and counters of thousands 

of stores she smiles a cheerful welcome. 

Wherever you see this NEW PERFECTION 
GIRL, go in and look ata NEW PERFECTION Oil 
Cook Stove—the stove that brings comfort, con- 
venience, cleanliness, economy. 


Comfort: The NEW PERFECTION does not heat 
up the kitchen. The long enameled chimneys 
concentrate all the heat where you want it—right 
on the cooking—instead of spreading it all through 
the room. 


Convenience: A NEW PERFECTION is always 
ready for use. It lights at the touch of a match— 
full heat in less than a minute. A simple turn of 
the wrist gives you a low, medium or high flame— 
any size you want. Once turned to the point 
desired, the flame remains constant. 


Cleanliness: There is no dirt with a NEW PER- 
FECTION; no smoke, no soot, no ashes. You al- 
ways have a spotless kitchen. After your afternoon 
calls you can cook the supper without fear of soil- 
ing your dress. 


Economy: The NEW PERFECTION burns kero- 
sene—the most inexpensive of fuels. 


But, more than that, with the NEW PERFECTION 
Oil Cook Stove shown above, you can do one half 
of your cooking without using any fuel at all. 


This stove combines a four-burner stove, fireless cooker, oven, 
cabinet and warming shelf into one compact, yet roomy, com- 
plete cooking device. 


Just close the oven damper, turn out the flame and you have a 
Fireless Cooking Oven. 


Open the door, remove the oven racks and all four burners 
become available for grate surface cooking. 


See this wonderful NEW PERFECTION Stove at your dealer’s. 
He has it in two sizes, as well as a big line of other NEW PER- 
FECTION Stoves with 1, 2, 3 or 4 burners, with or without 
cabinets and ovens—at prices within reach of all. Adopted by 
the STANDARD OIL COMPANY as the standard. 


Send to Dept. B for our free illustrated catalogue, or send 10 
cents in stamps for the famous NEW PERFECTION Cook Book 
containing 227 prize recipes. 


“NOW SERVING 2,000,000 HOMES” 


MANUFACTURED AND GUARANTEED BY 


THE CLEVELAND FOUNDRY COMPANY 
7406 PLATT AVENUE CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Made in Canada by THE PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, LIMITED, SARNIA, ONTARIO 


HIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by : aj] 

on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always co: ‘ine 

your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each e.\;;or 

separately if your questions are on different subjects. Write briefly, straight to rhe 
point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or tren, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fashion 
experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EpITORS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmakir. - 
(other than styles in clothes, which will | 
answered by the Fashion Editors), wheth 
of new clothes or about making over ar, : 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
THE HoME DRESSMAKING EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPH! 


May I Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be speedily answered by 

THE MILLINERY EDITORS 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


Do you want to know how to arrange the 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
for any occasion, and for children, the youn; 
girl or the older woman? If you do, address 

Miss IDA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren’s clothes, remember it will bea pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MartTHA MASON 
Tue LAptiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EDITORS 


THE LapDIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Ask The Ladies’ Home Journ 1 


Babies 


Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be cheerfully answered by mail. 

Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes,or her coming baby’s 
layette(but not about the baby—the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MarRIANNA WHEELER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Woman on the Farm 


All questions about problems of household 
management on the farm, how to improve 
the farmhouse and its surroundings, and how 
to make farm life easier, better and more 
attractive for old and young, will be answered 
out of, the practical experience of the editor 
of this department. Address 


Miss JENNIE C, JONES 
Tue LApiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


How Can I! Run My Home More Easily? 


Easier ways of doing housework of all kinds, 
and in shorter time, saving the housewife steps 
and time—more efficient ways of running a 
home—constitute the ‘*new housekeeping.” 
An expert on this question will gladly make 
clear new ways of doing household work if 
you will address 


Mrs. CHRISTINE FREDERICK 
THE LapDIEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Little House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans pub- 
lished in THE JOURNAL, answer questions about 
little house building, or about your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EDITOR 
Tue LapiES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing a Littke House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old Toom, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE Epitors oF THE LITTLE HOUSE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health—hints 
on complexion, hair, skin and eyes—all these 
are matters on which you are free to write 
for advice, and you will get a prompt answer 
from a source you can trust. 


Dr. Emma E. WALKER 
Tue LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 

The right way of doing things—what some 

folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 

taining, in the theater or church, or on the 

street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 
Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Table and Cooking 


On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

Miss MARION Harris NEIL 
Tue LapriEsS’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 


We will help you plan a home party if you 
will tell us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will give us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 


THE Party EpIToR 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
Tue Lapres’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country will be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER’S SOCIAL HELPER 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music Ep1Tors 
Tue LaprES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Reading and Literature 


Many wish to know quickly what to read 
on topics that are interesting them; others 
want to know about new books; others about 
courses in general reading. Mr. Mabie will 
answer these letters, but will not criticize man- 
uscripts. 


Mr. HamILTon W. MABIE 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Girls’ Problems 


Every phase of the modern girl's life pre- 
sents new problems. Perhaps it is a heart 
affair, ora question in her life at the office or 
at home. Anything which is of vital interest 
to her will receive careful attention and sym- 
pathetic advice from a woman who under- 
stands the problems and appreciates the 
difficulties. 

THE EpItTor 
Tue LapreEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general in- 
formation—women’s interests, especially helps 
for women’s club study, and the preparation 
of club programs, the placingof quotations and 
dates, biographical sketches, science, history, 
the drama, etc. For these questions we have 
a special department. So, for anything not 
classified, address 

Tue Epitors or You TELL ME?” 
THE LaptEs’ HoME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


V HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on 

receipt of a two-cent stamp. If you wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the 
price-amount stated. In each case address the author of the booklet desired, always in care of 
THE LApIES’ HomE JouRNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


“The Book of Fair Booths’’— 100 Ideas—By Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). 
“Let Me Help You With Your Children’s Ciothes,” by Mrs. Martha Mason. 
“How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys. 

“What You Should Know When Building a Little House,” by Charles E. White, Jr. 
“A Lesson in Tatting,’”’ by The Needlework Editors (10 cents). 

**Easy Patterns in Crochet,” by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


“War Needlework— Worsted Crochet and Knitting,” by The Needlework Editors (15 cents). 


“The Embroidery Book” (15 cents). 
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SO YOU know a little house- 
mother—or a big one—whose 

y appetite is a bit droopy in hot 
weather? 

There’s always a refreshing appeal 
in Kelloge’s Toasted Corn Flakes with 
ripe fruits or berries—a little cold milk 
poured in at the side of the dish, and 
sprinkle the berries with powdered sugar 
—but wor the golden flakes. All by them- 
selves they have the coaxingest flavor. 
There is a thought here for all of us 


Then too there is the WAXTITE 
package that keeps the fresh, good 
flavor in—and all other flavors out. 


Copyright, 1915, Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake Co. 


perhaps— breakfast, luncheon, or before 
going to bed—better than so much 
meat these summer days. 

And remember p/ease that you don’t 
know corn flakes unless you know 
Kellogg’s—the 
original Toasted 
Corn Flakes— 
with the pride of 
the maker to 
keep the delicate 
process complete. 
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For example—the Cream ‘Vint ‘Valcum 
with the fragrant Narangia odor, made for 
those who find a white talcum unbecom- 
ing. Another is the Flesh Tint, a powder 
rich in Rose color and perfume. 

The pertumed white powders are Vio- 
let and Sen Yang, in addition to Borated, 


the standard Baby ‘Talcum. 


All the Mennen Talcums are made 
according to the original Mennen Borated 


Formula, and have the standard Mennen 
Quality, which you can only get under 
the Mennen name. Mennen’s is the one 
universally recommended by doctors, 
nurses and mothers. 


For sale by moré than 100,000 Dealers 


We want you to know a// of the Mennen Talcums so that you 
can select the one best suited to your skin. For Se we will 
send you any one sample or all five for 25c. Send for them today. 


GerRHaRD Mennen CHemicac Ca. 


Laboratories: 107 Orange Street 


Sales Agents for Canada: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Canadian Factory: Montreal, Que. 
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